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Bank of America 


NATIONAL 28YSTAX2 ASSOCIATION 
Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1959 


(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 24, 1959) 


Cash and Due from Banks. . . . «+ «© & © «es 2 Oe ere 


United States Government Securities iad Securities 
Guaranteed by the Government . . . . . 6 «© «© « « 1,796,335,874.20 


Federal Agency Securities. . . 6 + « & es 1 @ 91,584,957.73 
State, County, and Municipal Secwiitins . -_& e+ » « & 704,043,718.78 
Other Securities. . . ees & & “ets 133,428,392.56 


Loans Guaranteed or ened - the United 
States Government or its Agencies . . . . « « «© « « 1,506,864,657.40 


Cuher Geese and Dleomets 2. ell ltl hl hl hl tll 5,092,803,574.29 
Bank Promises, Pitures, @0c. «© «© 2 «© 2 we te ew we 157,408, 186.09 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . . . . «© «© «© « « 158,182,278.88 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources. . . «© «© «© «© « « 78,069,558.02 


TOTAL RESOURCES ..... «2. 2. «© «© « « « « $11,669,404,346.26 





LIABILITIES 


oS a a a ee a a ee eee ee 
a a a a a a ee ee ee ee 
Undivided Profits and Reserves . . . . . 132,666,983.31 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS. . . . . . 2 6 te et tw te $)=— 32, 666,983.31 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . . . . 2. «© «© «© « « 118,627,944.96 
Sa a po paced natrapetapt 

Deposits |cem=n and Time. . . . . .$5,297,281,517.35! st alte hare 

Liability on Acceptances . . . . «© «© © © © «© «© @ « 160,180,326.22 

Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . .« «© © «© «© «© «© -« 132,970,909.76 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . . . «© «© © e «© ee 6+ $11,669,404,346.26 








Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 


Branches throughout California 
Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 





Bank of America 
(International) 
A wholly-owned subsidiary 


Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1959 
Home Office—New York, N. Y. 
Branches: Duesseldorf, Singapore, Paris, Beirut, Guatemala City, Hong Kong, Kuala Lumpur 
(Branch figures are as of December 24, 1959) 





RESOURCES LIABILITIES 

Cash and Due from Banks. . . $130,146,316.11 Capital . . . $34,000,000.00 

United States Government 16,126,160.15 Surplus . . . 6,800,000.00 
ee eee oe ; aaa 

Other Securities . . . ... 13,566,188.74 Undivided Profits — 1,233,651.44 

Nuon: galled saat sai ane TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS. . .  $ 42,033,651.44 
for Acceptances. . . .. - 27,613,217.27 Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . 3,091,776.86 

a en, ae ass eas Se so et ws se x 287,887,653.94 
wheres « 26 2© © © © et le 5 j ‘ ne he 

Accrued Interest and Other Liability on Acceptances .. . 28,275,491.24 
a a ee er es 3,207,155.86 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 2,622,215.12 
TOTAL RESOURCES .. . . $363,910,788.60 TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . .  $363,910,788.60 
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LETTERS 





Space Age Salute 


Sirs: We recently conducted a series 
of lobby displays, saluting the Age of 
Space, and they attracted considerable 
public attention and good will. 

Plastic scale models, photographs, 
and informative literature gave viewers 





a comprehensive picture of our Armed 
Forces research developments in the 
rocket and missile field. 

Also, U.S. Air Force films were shown 
daily in the bank’s community room, 
and a Walt Disney feature film, “Man 


in Space,” was featured on a Friday. 
Booklets titled “Can You Speak The 
Space Age Language?” were distrib- 
uted. 

Newspaper coverage and public in- 
terest were most rewarding to all per- 
sons who made possible this educational 
project. 

C. M. PARKER, Jr., 

Representative, 

Palmer First National Bank and 

Trust Company, 
Sarasota, Florida 


Business 


° ° * 


Holiday Hints 


Sirs: In the accompanying view, 5- 
year-old Scott McMahon looks with 
open-mouthed disbelief at coin “money” 
offered him at the Security-Mutual 
Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, by President William A. 
Borders. 

To Scott, the coin was better than real 
money because it was chocolate candy 
wrapped in foil to resemble the genuine 
article. Throughout Christmas week the 
bank gave coin candy to children of 
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customers, while their parents were 
served coffee and cookies. 
THOMAS W. PARRY & ASSOCIATES, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


Sirs: The largest Christmas observ- 
ance in Jackson, Michigan, was a mat- 
ter of ribboning the 15,000 square feet 
of polyethylene which protects the con- 
struction workers on the new main office 
building of The National Bank of Jack- 
son from the wintry weather. The re- 
sult: the building resembled a unique 
holiday decoration. 

Drury, LAcy, FERGUSON, INC., 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Sd ° ‘? 


Sale of Bank Services 


Sirs: Here is an ad which we con- 
sider to be a departure from the usual 
approach in bank advertising, and we 
thought you might be interested. 

At this time of year many merchants 
are running inventory reduction sales, 









































etc., and we decided to get in on the act 
by advertising our services. 

We know our newspaper readers saw 
the ad because we have had quite a few 
favorable comments on it. 

JOHN C. FAWCETT, Assistant Vice- 

President, 
First National Bank in Orange, 
Orange, Texas 


* o e 


**As Others See Us”’ 


Sirs: The local chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking recently spon- 
sored a customer relations forum, to 
which the public was invited along with 
employees of Birmingham banks. It 
was held in the lobby of the Birming- 
ham Trust National Bank, and the ob- 
jective of the bank participants was “to 
see ourselves as others see us, insofar 
as possible, and to recognize the cus- 
tomers’ needs and meet these needs 
where possible.” 

Panel discussion members included 
two bankers, President Frank Plummer 
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of Birmingham Trust and Vice-Presi- 
dent Harry Brock of Exchange-Security 
Bank, together with outside public re- 
lations experts. 

The program was a remarkable suc- 
cess and the publicity was terrific. 
Every radio and television station and 
local newspaper cooperated. We had 
three photographers and a tape re- 
corder preserving the event. A special 
stage was built to elevate the panelists, 
and a good speaker system made all 
voices audible. We set up 400 chairs, 
and the few not filled were compensated 
for by those persons sitting in the offi- 
cers’ chairs and standing in the back. 
We have had many heartwarming com- 
pliments and requests for a repeat per- 
formance in the near future. 

FRANK W. GEORGE, Chairman, 

Public Relations Committee, 

Birmingham A.I.B. Chapter 


odo. 








TEACHING BY TV 


Bell System facilities meet a new need. Already a vital link in filling 


educators’ requirements within a locality, state or across the nation 


An interesting current develop- 
ment in education is the use of 
television for instruction—both in 
classrooms and in the home. 


Evidence that a shortage of quali- 
fied teachers is developing coincides 
with the need for some way to meet 
the awakened interest in mathemat- 
ics, physics, chemistry, and educa- 
tion in general—from the elementary 
school to the college level. 


Many educators, in studying the 
twin problem, are thinking more and 
more about the possibilities of Educa- 
tional T'V in their teaching programs. 


In transmitting TV lessons and 
lectures from place to place, various 
means are available. Closed circuit 
Educational TV systems between 
schools may be required. Or connec- 
tion between broadcasting stations in 
different cities. Or a hook-up be- 
tween closed circuit systems and one 
or more broadcasting stations. 


Whatever distribution of TV is 
needed, in city, county, state, or 
across the country, the Bell Tele- 
phone Companies are equipped to 
provide it. They have the facilities 
and years of know-how. And the on- 
the-spot manpower to insure eff- 
cient, dependable service. 


For over three years, the local Bell 
Telephone Company has provided 
the closed circuit ETV network 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





HELPING TO TEACH... HELPING TO LEARN. Classroom scene in Cortland, N. Y. 


This is one of the schools now using Educational TV. More than one TV receiver 
can be used where teachers wish to accommodate larger classes at one sitting. 


which successfully serves thirty-six 
schools in Washington County, 
Maryland. 


In Louisville, Kentucky, tele- 
phone company facilities now con- 
nect five elementary schools. In 
New York State, they serve a high 
school and seven other schools in 
the Cortland area. 


In San Jose, California, they link 
four schools with the campus of San 
Jose State College. And in Anaheim, 
California, eighteen schools are 
served by TV. 


The largest of the many current 
educational TV projects is called 
Continental Classroom. The Bell 


System is one of the business organ- 
izations which support it. 


In this great “classroom,” about 
half a million people get up early 
each weekday to view a half-hour 
lecture on Modern Chemistry on 
their TV sets at 6:30 A.M. This 
32-week college course goes from 
coast to coast over Bell System lines. 


The Bell Telephone Companies 
believe their TV transmission facili- 
ties and know-how can assist educa- 
tors who are exploring the potential 
value of educational television. 


They welcome opportunities to 
work with those interested in this 
promising new development. 
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TRENDS IN FINANCE 








Prime Rate Hike? 


As this edition of Burroughs Clear- 
ing House went to press a new round 
of increases in bank lending rates, to- 
gether with a further hike in Federal 
Reserve rediscount rates, was being 
widely discussed. There was talk of a 
prime rate change to 5% from 5 per 
cent and an increase in rediscount 
rates to 4% from 4 per cent. 

However, in the first half of January 
commercial banks experienced seasonal 
payoffs of all kinds of loans on a scale 
that was up to or above seasonal expec- 
tations. Federal Reserve credit in use 
contracted sharply as large scale re- 
turn flows of Christmas currency placed 
banks in a position to reduce rediscounts 
and enabled the Federal Reserve banks 
to sell more Government securities in a 
brief period than they had liquidated 
since the first week of 1958. The re- 
serve banks in this period made no ré- 
discount rate changes because Treasury 
financing operations were in progress 
and because further credit restraint 
did not seem called for at the time. 
Commercial banks held off action pend- 
ing a clearer loan demand picture. 

However, they did raise to 5% per 
cent from 5 the rate on loans secured 
by common stocks and other securi- 
ties. This put the securities lending 
rate above the prime rate for the first 
time since 1957 and one effect was to 
produce much liquidation of such loans. 
A minor effect was to put brokers in a 
quandary about passing on to customers 
with debit balances the higher borrow- 
ing cost. Normally a broker’s debit bal- 
ance charge is 1 per cent above the 
cost of the money to him, but the full 1 
per cent margin above 5% per cent 
would compel a customer to pay over 
6 per cent. This, if applied to individual 
accounts of under $5,000, might violate 
New York usury laws. 

When the Treasury early in January 
sold for cash $1.5 billion of one-year 
bills at a yield of over 5 per cent its 
action again squeezed the short term 
money market, bringing rises in yields 
on commercial paper and _ bankers 
acceptances to above 5 per cent. 

With open market money rates thus 
averaging 5 per cent or better, the 
banks’ 5 per cent prime rate for un- 
secured loans to top rank customers 
once again appeared out of line. So 
also did the 4 per cent Federal Reserve 
rediscount rate. On most previous 
occasions open market money rates 
have rarely held long at a differential 
of as much as 1% per cent above the 
rediscount rate without Fed action. 


* . aa 
Treasury Issues Attract 


More Personal Savings 


The Treasury has succeeded in doing 
the impossible — attracting substantial 
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High yields invite transfers 


amounts of personal savings into di- 
rect investments in marketable govern- 
ment securities, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago in its 
monthly review, Business Conditions. 

It turned the trick with Treasury 
notes maturing in four and five years 
and bearing interest rates of 4%, 4% 
and 5 per cent, with the “magic 5’s” of 
October being the outstanding success, 
the report adds. Nearly $800 million of 
the latter were purchased by some 100,- 
000 individuals, in amounts of $25,000 
or less. 

For many of these individuals, the 
purchase of marketable government se- 
curities involved the transfer of funds 
out of a bank, savings and loan asso- 
ciation, or other savings media, states 
the Chicago Fed. These shifts are 
shown in the above graph, which points 
out the effects of interest rates on in- 
dividual holdings of Treasury issues. 

Actually, the current interest in 
marketable government securities re- 
flects the ground gained since the 1958 
recession. By mid-1959 the individual 
holdings of these marketable securities 
had topped the $19 billion mark, to ex- 
ceed the previous peak set in Septem- 
ber, 1957. Yields have played an im- 


- portant part in the amount of individ- 


ual holdings, the report said. 
“Marketables, however, represent 
only a small proportion of the total 
U.S. government securities held by in- 
dividuals. Of the $65.8 billion of Treas- 
ury securities owned by individuals on 
July 31, 1959, almost 75 per cent, or 
$46.9 billion, consisted of nonmarket- 
able savings bonds,” the study states. 
The report adds that the impact of 
the “magic 5’s” on personal savings at 
Midwest savings institutions proved 
much milder than earlier reports indi- 
cated. Individual purchases in the Mid- 
west fell far short of those in other 


areas, particularly some East Coast 
financial centers. 

Moreover, despite increasing yields 
on Treasury securities in the past year, 
regular savings deposits rose steadily 
in response to rising personal income, 
higher interest rates and other factors, 
the report states. Withdrawals from in- 
dividual savings accounts continued to 
be more sensitive to trends in durable 
goods spending than to changes in 
yields of marketable government se- 
curities. 

It is noted that savings balances at 
large Chicago and Detroit banks ac- 
tually grew more in October, 1959, than 
in the year-earlier month and, of the 
five major Seventh District centers, 
only in Indianapolis did net additions 
to savings deposits fall sharply behind 
the previous year. 

Since midyear, when interest rates 
on “regular savings” went up, large 
Chicago banks report that withdrawals 
have been relatively low, the study 
adds. Withdrawals for purchases of 
U.S. securities may have been higher 
than usual, but these appear to have 
been offset to some degree by a decline 
in withdrawals for other purposes. 


4 ° e 


Savings-Loans Assets 
Reach New Record 


Savings and loan associations com- 
pleted the best decade, year, and month 
in their history during December, 1959. 
The unofficial totals indicate that net 
savings for 1959 reached an estimated 
$6.8 billion and some $15% billion in 
mortgage loans were made by the 
nation’s associations, according to sta- 
tistics compiled by the United States 
Savings and Loan League, headquar- 
tered in Chicago. 

The totals, based on reports from a 
pilot group of 465 institutions, show that 
gross savings during 1959 grew by some 
19 per cent, while net savings rose 10 
per cent and mortgage loan activity in- 
creased by 25 per cent. 

The year-end estimates for 1959 place 
total assets for the industry at $63.9 
billion, with savings capital of some 
$54.6 billion and mortgage loans in the 
vicinity of $53.6 billion. 


- ° eo 


Farm Sales Dip 


The Soaring Sixties are anything but 
that in agriculture so far. A Wall Street 
Journal survey shows that farm sales 
and values are dropping, paralleling 
the decline in farm income. 

The report points out that several 
factors are influencing the fall in rural 
real estate prices. For one thing, farm 
land values have been climbing fairly 
steadily for the past decade, in paradox 
to the decline in farm income over the 
same span. Expenses, however, have 
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*-New Blood’ in 
Mobilehome Industry 


In recent months considerable in- 
vestment interest has been paid the 
mobilehome industry by national 
corporations whose primary busi- 
nesses are foreign to this field. 
Several purchases by such “outside 
interests” already have been con- 
summated. It is apparent that this 
“new blood” will introduce changes 
in financing, marketing and pro- 
motion. Opinions are mixed as to 
what the ultimate effect on the mo- 
bilehome industry will be, but there 
is unanimity that dramatic changes 
are and will be taking place. 


¢ ¢ 
Mobile Homes 
Better Than Ever 


Without a doubt the newest mo- 
bilehomes displayed at the Mobile 
Home Manufacturers Association’s 
Show in Louisville last month were 
the finest ever. Heating, plumbing, 
and wiring improvements were em- 
phasized by the manufacturer ex- 
hibitors — largely a result of 
MHMA’s Standards program. Styl- 
ing and general appointments of 
these newest mobilehomes were 
colorful, fresh, elegant — a farther 
cry than ever from the era of 8-ft. 
wide models. Evident is the fact that 
MHMA manufacturers are making 
all-out efforts to further their prog- 
ress into the U.S. housing market. 


¢ © ¢ 
Foremost Attends 
Annual Louisville Show 


More than fifteen of Foremost’s 
field and Home Office personnel again 
attended MHMA’s Show. In addi- 
tion to visiting with the company’s 
many dealer clients and prospects, 
much of their time also was spent 
with representatives of the banks 
and finance organizations engaging 
in the mobilehome field. Loaning of- 
ficers experienced in mobilehome fi- 
nancing choose Foremost for the 
soundest program of protection for 
their borrowers and for themselves ; 
they also depend upon Foremost for 
timely, practical information and 
advice on the mobilehome market. 
If you have any questions concern- 
ing the mobilehome industry, Fore- 
most welcomes the opportunity to be 
of help ... no obligation, of course. 











News Highlights 
On An Important 
American Industry 
Presented Toward a 
Better Understanding 
of Mobile Home Life. 

















Low income, big factor 


been climbing and the tight money 
supply has been pushing up interest 
rates on mortgages. In addition, some 
economists believe that the pressure for 
more land by expanding urban areas is 
easing a bit and may be lower in the 
1960’s than in the past decade. 

Little action. Nearly 80 per cent of 
the rural bankers and real estate men 
contacted disclosed that they had 
noticed a slackening in the demand for 
farms, despite the fact that the early 
winter months are normally the peak 
period for rural real estate sales. 

“The lack of interest in farms ap- 
pears to stem mainly from a lack of 
interest in farming, which, in turn, is 
caused by the continuing decline in farm 
income,” states the Wall Street Journal. 
“Lower crop and_ livestock prices, 
coupled with higher expenses are be- 
lieved to have left farmers with only 
$11.2 billion of net income in 1959, a 
15 per cent drop from 1958, Total net 
farm income will slide another $1 billion 
this year, Federal economists predict. 
On the other hand, most farm pur- 
chasers must pay an annual interest 
rate of 6 per cent on mortgages they 
obtain now, up from about 5 per cent 
a year ago.” 

Earlier, J. Russell Duncan, president 
of Minneapolis-Moline, farm equipment 
manufacturer, suggested a five-year 
program to stimulate “agribusiness”— 
all segments of the food industry from 
farm to table. He urged congressional 
leaders to “concentrate upon arriving 
at long-term progress rather than 
short-term charity.” 

His program calls for: 1. Commodity 
prices should be first equated to the 
supply and demand. However, because 
of the current surplus situation, price 
supports are still necessary, but should 
be related to specific commodities, and 
thus bring about shifts in the planting 
of crops. Further, such supports must 
be related to the gross margin factor— 
the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction and the selling price. 

2. Government should set up budget 
controls which would establish dollar 
total ceilings for overall commodity 
support programs. The purpose of this 
would be to contain the supports within 
the budget—keep it from running away. 

3. Export of commodities could be 


accelerated by the Federal government 
granting credits to foreign governments 
and by encouraging private enterprise 
through United States participation in 
credit guarantees for private trans- 
actions. 

4. Agricultural research should be 
accelerated to discover new markets and 
new uses for farm commodities. Grants 
should be made by the government to 
the food industry, colleges, and other 
institutions to vastly increase this type 
of research. Major research and de- 
velopment contracts should be granted 
for this research—just as in missiles. 

5. Planning of farm programs should 
be placed in the hands of the farmer 
and the agribusiness men. Such pro- 
grams must take into consideration the 
effect on the entire area of agribusiness. 

6. New programs should recognize the 
food requirements of the future popula- 
tion. America must always avoid food 
shortages. 


° . + 


Mutual Fund Shares Climb 


Last year, the investment companies 
had one of their biggest years as in- 
vestors purchased mutual fund shares 
estimated at $2.3 billion, compared to 
$1.6 billion the previous year, according 
to the National Association of Invest- 
ment Companies. 

Total net assets of the 155 mutual 
fund (open-end investment company) 
and 24 closed-end investment company 
members of N.A.I.C. are estimated to 
have risen to $17.4 billion at year end. 
Mutual funds accounted for about $15.7 
billion. 

“These year-end 1959 figures repre- 
sent a preliminary estimate of assets 
based on stock market price levels pre- 
vailing on December 15,” said George 
A. Mooney, N.A.I.C. executive director. 
“They do not reflect market price move- 
ments that may have taken place be- 
tween then and the end of the year.” 

Accumulation plans—by which in- 
vestors acquire shares of mutual funds 
on a regular monthly or quarterly basis 
—continued their popularity during 
1959. By year end it was forecast that 
the number in force would total 1,150,- 
000 compared with 878,147 at the close 
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COMPLETE CORRESPONDENT SERVICE 


70 OFFICES IN GREATER LOS ANGELES AREA 
Serving a market of 6,700,000 people in 4,880.square miles 


Officers 


FRANK L. KING, Chairman of the Board 

CLIFFORD TWETER, President 

NATIONAL DIVISION 
Senior Vice President 
WILLIAM E. PALMER 

Vice Presidents 
NORMAN BARKER, JR. - DAVID P. BLANKENHORN - JOHN V. HAAS « JAMES L. McELNEY 
JOHN M. MILLER - WEBB J. THOMAS - VICTOR H. WINFREY 
Assistant Vice Presidents 
HARWOOD O. BENTON, JR. - VICTOR ETIENNE III - FRANK L. KING, JR. 
JACK MORRIS - CHARLES M.WHITMORE 
Assistant Cashiers 
K.W. ANDERSON - F.M. ARMITAGE « G. C. COOMBS - W.H. GREGORY 





CALIFORNIA BANK 





629 SOUTH SPRING STREET LOS ANGELES 54, MAdison 4-0111 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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of 1958. New plans started during the 
year totaled 360,000. In 1958, 243,000 
accumulation plans were started by in- 
vestors. 

It was estimated that the number 
of shareholder accounts of mutual 
funds reached 4.3 million at year end 
compared with 3.6 million at the close 
of 1958. Total shareholder accounts of 
both mutual funds and closed-end in- 
vestment companies are estimated at 4.6 
million. 

Redemptions of mutual fund shares 
by investors during the year—repre- 
senting, in part, the achievement of 
long-range financial objectives — are 
estimated at $780 million against $511 
million in 1958. 





Bonus Saving Plan 


The First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Wisconsin has a far- 
reaching savings program which pays 
shareholders a 1 per cent bonus for 
funds left with the association for a 
13-year period. 


The Milwaukee institution’s regular 
dividend is 4 per cent. But many share- 
holders have signed up for the new 
Bonus Savings Plan. It provides for 
monthly instalments into a separate 
account, which is returned to a share- 
holder along with a 5 per cent dividend 
at the culmination of the 156-month 
agreement. 


The agreed-to monthly instalment can 











FACILITIES FOR INSTITUTIONAL 
LOCK PURCHASES AND SALES 


The Trading Department of Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co. regularly maintains a large inventory of institu- 
tional grade bonds, preferred and common stocks. This fre- 
quently enables us to meet our clients’ block purchase or sale 
requirements without disturbing existing markets. 


The firm maintains trading markets in selected issues of 
the following securities: 

Public Utility Common and Preferred Stocks, and Bonds 
Industrial Common and Preferred Stocks, and Bonds 
Canadian Stocks 
Railroad Bonds 
Equipment Trust Certificates 
Municipal Bonds 


U. S. Government and Federal Agency Obligations 


EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA «+ 
HARTFORD . 
CARLISLE « 

LA JOLLA ° 


BOSTON + BALTIMORE 
READING ° EASTON 
SAN DIEGO + ESCONDIDO 
SAN MARINO ° SOUTHERN PINES 


CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES -«- 
CLEVELAND ° PATERSON ° 
NEW HAVEN - LAS VEGAS + 


VENTURA © 

















Return varies in 13-year plan 


be prepaid up to one year in advance, 
and the shareholder can withdraw from 
the program at any time. However, if 
the agreement is terminated in advance, 
the dividend is scaled down. This re- 
duction of rate is in steps of % of one 
per cent for given periods down to the 
regular 4 per cent rate. 

The dividends are paid on a semi- 
annual basis and need not be reported 
as gross income until the 156-month 
contract has been filled, or until the 
taxable year the shareholder withdraws 
from the Bonus Savings Plan, accord- 
ing to a directive from the Internal 
Revenue Service. 


cz So 


NASD Membership Up: 
Dollar Volume Dips 


Despite ups-and-downs in the stock 
market, there is nothing erratic about 
the rate at which new dealers are en- 
tering the securities business. The Na- 
tional Association of Securities Dealers, 
the nationwide organization of over-the- 
counter dealers, reports it has more 
than 4,145 members compared to 3,896 
at the end of 1958. 

The number of registered representa- 
tives also has climbed, to 82,000 from 
69,345, said Wallace H. Fulton, NASD 
executive director. He notes that NASD 
members reported that a record number 
of new issues of securities was dis- 
tributed in 1959. Complete returns were 
not available for the year. But during 
the first 11 months 934 issues were sold 
against only 582 in the like 1958 period. 
Dollar volume declined to just over $6 
billion compared to $8 billion in the 
same 1958 period, according to the In- 
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Whena~. | 
customer 
needs cash | 
working capital 

beyond your 


line of credit COMMERCIAL 


CREDIT 

will welcome 
the opportunity 
to provide it 


et nen in 





Many of the thousands of manufacturers and wholesalers who have been 
users of our service have come to us at the suggestion of their banker. When- 
ever you have a customer whose needs exceed the line of credit you wish to 
extend, you can be assured that, he will be handled promptly and efficiently 
when you refer him to us. Use of our Commercial Financing Plan need not 
interfere with your service to commercial borrowers. On the contrary, 
experience has shown that it functions as a perfect complement to commer- 
cial bank loans. Any COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION Office listed below 
will be glad to furnish complete information_to you or your customers. 


pS re Terre ee ey. Erg e 300 St. Paul Place 
CI iis 5a: > ase nee sheen ks es BAS wae 222 W. Adams Street 
LOO ROMER EF o,f hii ovis BSA. PRL Ries 722 S. Spring Street 
De Ses an 4 Be ae Seer hdke ec chae Dede ewe’ 50 W. 44th Street 
TERE DD. ck. s co tm a ve cn ban ci cds chkiakh aun 112 Pine Street 


Cos~ COMMERCIAL CREDIT © 


Another Service Offered by Subsidiaries of Commercial Credit Company 
Capital and Surplus Over $225,000,000 
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vestment Dealers Digest. The previous 
high in the number of issues distributed 
was set in 1955 with 963. 

Quotations on more than 20,000 over- 
the-counter securities are now being 
published through NASD facilities, 
headquartered in Washington, D.C. 
These include the securities of banks 
and insurance companies. U.S. Treas- 
ury, municipal and State obligations 
are also traded over-the-counter. 
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Mergers and Industry 


The ’60s could foster a rise in merger 
activity. At least this is what one is led 
to expect after reading Dr. Ralph L. 
Nelson’s new book Merger Movements 
in American Industry, 1895-1956. 

Dr. Nelson points out that contrary 
to what Karl Marx believed, depres- 
sions are not a process exploited by 
conspiring capitalists as a means of 
seizing control of their weakened 
smaller competitors. It is just the 
opposite, according to Dr. Nelson, for 
during depressions, merged activities 
are at their lowest point. In fact, he 
adds, mergers characteristically follow 
business activity, rising in times of 
prosperity and falling in times of reces- 
sion. 

Three outbursts. Over the past six 
decades there were three large waves 
in merger activity. The first period, 
1898-1902, was in many respects the 
most important, states Dr. Nelson, who 
is a member of the staff of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. It not 
only was the largest but also laid the 
foundation for the present American 
pattern of large-scale enterprise. Lit- 
erally hundreds of small and medium- 
sized enterprises were combined into 
giant firms. 

From 1926 through 1930, another 
large merger movement took place. 
Its industrial pattern was much dif- 
ferent from that of the early movement, 
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Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


Special Distribution 
of Capital Gains 


22 cents a share, 
net long term capi- 
tal gains, in shares 
or, at the option of 
the holder, in cash, 
payable February 
15, 1960 to share- 
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Good times spur activity 


reflecting in large part the increasing 
role of food processing, chemicals, and 
petroleum in industrial activity, adds 
Dr. Nelson. 

Postwar pattern, The decade that 
followed World War II saw the third 
movement; the years of its greatest 
activity were 1946-47 and 1954-56, and 
presented a much more disjointed pat- 
tern than the two earlier movements, he 
contends. In volume of merger activity 
and in size relative to the business 
population, this wave is smaller than 
its predecessors and has not had com- 
parable effects upon the share of mar- 
kets held by large firms, concludes Dr. 
Nelson. 

The book, Merger Movements in 
American Industry, is priced at $5 per 
copy. It can be obtained from Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 
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Pension Funds Growing 
$4.3 Billion Annually 


The assets of public retirement sys- 
tems and noninsured corporate funds 
are increasing by some $4.3 billion a 
year and exert a predominant influ- 
ence on the capital markets, according 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton’s New England Business Review. 

These investors as a group seem to 
have replaced the individual investor 
as the most important source of capital, 
the report adds, and their presence in- 
fluences the financial plans and prac- 
tices of borrowers. 

In its article, which is based on a 
report entitled Investment Practices of 
Public Employee Retirement Systems, 
written by Bruce F. Davie, the Federal 
Reserve Bank points out that there are 
now about 3,000 noninsured private 
pensions or retirement plans in the 
United States. These programs cover 
some 13,500,000 people, and are in- 


creasing by nearly $2.6 billion a year. 

Many smaller units: In addition, it 
notes, there are more than 2,205 state 
and local employee retirement systems, 
with total assets of $14.6 billion and 
growing at a $1.7 billion per year pace. 
Nearly two-thirds of these public em- 
ployee plans cover less than 100 mem- 
bers each. But, the study adds, 83 of 
these systems have over 10,000 mem- 
bers each and account for 85 per cent 
of all assets held by these groups. 

“During the past 10 years,” the ar- 
ticle states, “an increasing number of 
state and localities have gradually lib- 
eralized their pension fund investment 
policies. Not only demands for greater 
benefits and reduced tax-payer costs, 
but the subtle pressure to emulate the 
success of other systems have induced 
the changes. The result has been a pro- 
portionate reduction in holdings of U.S. 
government securities, an increase in 
holdings of corporate bonds and stocks, 
and to a limited extent federally aided 
mortgages. There are continuing pres- 
sures to ease legislative restrictions.” 

“Large holdings of state and local 
bonds (in the opinion of most observ- 
ers) are an irrational investment prac- 
tice,” the report continues. “Private or 
public retirement systems are not sub- 
ject to taxation and thus gain no ad- 
vantage from the tax-exempt feature 
of state and municipal securities. Their 
purchase generally involves a sacrifice 
in yields relative to other securities of 
equivalent quality.” 
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Federal Stake in Future 


The national budget is out of control 
and will not return to normalcy until 
a redeemable currency is placed in the 
hands of the public, contends Walter E. 
Spahr in Monetary Notes, the news- 
letter published by the Economists’ 
National Committee on Monetary 
Policy. 

Mr. Spahr’s remarks were triggered 
by a recent address by Maurice H. 
Stans, Director of the United States 
Bureau of the Budget, at the Founda- 
tion dinner in New York. Mr. Stans 
had pointed out that Federal Govern- 
ment’s mortgage on America’s future 
amounted to about $750 billion dollars; 
$290 billion in current public debt, plus 
$350 billion of future obligations for 
past services, and $98 billion of C.O.D.’s. 

The wild spending orgy by our 
national government since 1933 is linked 
by Mr. Spahr to the irredeemable cur- 
rency inflicted on the people at the 
height of the depression. The battle for 
fiscal responsibility in our national 
government is not likely to be won, he 
adds, until the people have a redeem- 
able currency with which to place re- 
straints upon the central government 
and banks. 

“If a currency is redeemable in the 
standard gold unit,” contends Mr. 
Spahr, “every individual, to the extent 
of his purchasing power, can put pres- 
sure on his bank and, through it, on 
the United States Treasury and Con- 
gress. That person does not need to 
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join forces with any other person, 
which is commonly ineffective, in an 
effort to protect the value of his pur- 
chasing power. ... With a redeemable 
currency, every individual with buying 
power has a wire to the central signal 
system in Washington.” 
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Worldwide Life Insurance 
Gains Reflect Progress 


An indication of the economic prog- 
ress being made by many of the nations 
throughout the world is revealed in the 
increases in life insurance ownership 
reported by 28 countries in Europe, 
Asia and the Western Hemisphere. 

In its analysis of the trend, the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance reported that 
in the five years from 1954 to 1959 more 
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Life Insurance Trends 


e 
Ratio of Percentage of Per Cent 
Life Ins. in Force to Gain il a 
Nat'l Income (Jan. 1) (Jan. 1) ; see 


1939 1954 1959 1954-1959 


Argentina ....... — 5 4 100 
| Australia _.......... 67 48 64 73 
- Austria 0 
| Belgium ............ 18 3! 4l 59 
| Brazil — 13 18 285 
Canada ; 164 114 157 76 
| Costa Rica — 
| Cuba . 15 20 20 23 
Denmark 42 33 34 32 
Dominican Rep. — 7 6 39 


Ecuador .... 4 4 24 Like a bridge, a business transaction isn’t worth 
a. much until it’s completed . . . when the invoice is 
fawn 7 4 3 paid. After your customers have made the sale 
Israel 7 7 164 and the shipment, AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 
+ rene ~~ = oo. a helps them finish the job . . . completes their profit 
| Nee aia es n ¥ - cycle . . . protects their capital investment in 


Norway 45 29 30 50 accounts receivable. 
l Peru... 5 ane 7 rT 113 


arg Rico ...... — » » 1s The one thing that permits deeper market pene- 


Sweden use 43 59 90 tration is security . . . the security of commercial 
ee | © et Ya credit insurance. AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 
eee oe 4 él 52 | f facilitates sales progress . . . helps companies add 
y | States ..............16! 100 135 6 more new customers, sell more to present cus- 
| tomers . . . by elevating lines of credit with 


security and stability. 
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Coverage increases with income AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE increases your 
collateral on commercial loans. Your bank should 
than one-third of the reporting countries be included as the named insured. 

had gains of 100 per cent or more in 
their life insurance coverage. The 


largest increases were posted in Brazil To extend market penetration and profit 
} 
; (285 per cent), Japan (240 per cent), 


Mexico (178 per cent), and France (172 

viet calit).' Tinive were 18 ethan walleas protection...recommend American 

showing greater gains than the United 

State’s 62 per cent increase. Credit insurance 
Canada continues to lead in life in- 

surance ownership per population, with 

protection equalling 157 per cent of 


national income, compared to 135 per 
cent for the United States. 
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Available through insurance agents 
. .. or our local office. Send for 
informative booklet on the advan- 
tages of modern credit insurance to 
bankers. Write AMERICAN CREDIT 

: INDEMNITY COMPANY of New York, 
Ford Credit Company Dept. 49, 300 St. Paul Place, 
4 Opens Branch Offices ...commercial credit Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


insurance exclusively 


The newly formed Ford Motor Credit since 1893 
Company has opened its first automotive 
finance office in Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The branch unit is located in a former 
dealership at 966 North Meridian Street. 
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Joseph P. Henley, former district 
manager for Universal CIT Credit Cor- 
poration, has been named manager of 
the branch facility. 

The Indianapolis branch will enable 
customers to arrange auto financing 
through franchised dealers in Indian- 
apolis and surrounding communities, 
said Robert S. Olson, president of Ford 
Motor Credit Company, which is head- 
quartered at Detroit. 

Mr. Olson pointed out that financing 
will be provided at an interest rate sim- 
ilar to the going rate of other financing 
institutions. He added that the auto in- 
surance company being formed as a 
subsidiary of Ford Motor Company will 
soon be in operation to complement the 
dealer’s service to his customers. 





Ford Motor Credit Company has also 
opened offices in Chicago and Detroit. 
Others are to be opened as soon as 
suitable staffs and facilities are avail- 
able. 4 
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Publication Releases 
Franchising Directory 


Credit officers granting loans to pro- 
spective franchise owners can use the 
“1960 Directory of Franchising Organi- 
zations” as an information source. The 
booklet lists close to 200 organizations 
offering franchise-type arrangements 
in 60 consumer product and service 
categories. 

The new directory is being distributed 
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60 separate categories 


by Pilot Industries, 42 West 33rd Street, 
New York City 1, at $1 per copy. 
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Bond Yields Nestle 
Near 25-Year Peak 


Investment bargains are available in 
bonds for those who can take advantage 
of tax-exempt offerings, states Halsey, 
Stuart & Company in its annual year- 
end survey of the nation’s bond market. 

Interest high. The Chicago firm re- 
ports that bond yields, which showed a 
general and steady rise throughout 
1959, are now at their most attractive 
point in almost 25 years. It adds that 
the successful subscription of the U.S. 
Treasury’s “Fabulous Fives” in October 
has a marked effect on the whole bond 
market. The offering strengthened the 
entire list and emphasized the at- 
tractiveness of interest returns from 
other types of taxable and tax-exempt 
bonds. 

Influenced by the uptrend in bank 
credit rates, bond yields increased dur- 
ing the year; corporate as well as tax- 
exempt, long as well as short-term, adds 
Halsey, Stuart. As an example, the 
survey cited rates for top grade tele- 
phone issues which showed a rise of 
more than 1 per cent from February to 
October, though this was _ reduced 
slightly by year end. os 

Yields of outstanding tax-exempt 
issues also showed significant increases 
during the year. Based on a recognized 
average, the yield for tax-exempts 
moved up from 3.37 per cent early in 
the year to a 25-year high of 3.83 per 
cent in September, followed by a fairly 
consistent decline to 3.58 per cent in 
early November and then a rise to 3.80 
per cent near year end. 

Corporates down. Increases were pro- 
portionately greater in the case of 
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short-term bond rates which at times 
equaled or exceeded those for long-term 
credit, the pattern resembling that 
which prevailed prior to the 1930’s, said 
Halsey, Stuart. 

A new record volume of about $7.6 
billion in tax-exempt bonds was dis- 
tributed in 1959, exceeding the previous 
high achieved in 1958 by about $200 
million, according to Halsey, Stuart. 
Volume of new corporate issues, esti- 
mated at $6.6 billion, was substantially 
lower in 1959 than the $9.6 billion sold 
the previous year. 

“The present outlook is for increasing 
demands for funds, both corporate and 
tax-exempt, which would indicate a 
continuance of the existing tightness 
in the money market. On the other 
hand,” concludes Halsey, Stuart, “this 
is an election year and political pres- 
sure for lower financing costs may be 
even greater than usual.” 
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Popular Booklet 


A collection of stimulating essays by 
Edward E. Edward, professor of fi- 
nance, Indiana University, has proved 
of such vital interest that a second 
printing has been ordered. 

Entitled “Some Thoughts on Liquid- 
ity,” the booklet includes essays on such 
issues as liquidity, competition and 
growth, all of which were originally 
written for the graduates and alumni 
of the Graduate School of Savings and 
Loan. Mr. Edwards believes that a sav- 
ings and loan association is, in fact, 
a bank, engaged in banking process and 
subject to the same problems. 

The responsibilities of maturity, the 
decline in housebuilding, and voluntary 
restraints versus government control 
are other topics he covers in the 80- 
page publication. Copies are available 
at $1 each, from the Foundation for 
Economic and Business Studies, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Competition also stressed 
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SEATTLE 
Taking giant steps to meet the expanding future 
of the Pacific Rim, National Bank of Commerce 
of Seattle serves today’s needs with friendly 
helpfulness that anticipates tomorrow. 
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YOUR PATRONS NEED 
POSTAGE STAMPS 


Thousands of Banks throughout the country are 
serving their patrons conveniently and profitably 
through 


SCHERMACK 
STAMP STATIONS 


Dignified in design, these precision built Scher- 
mack Stamp Stations can be furnished to sell 1, 
2 or 3 denominations of stamps in either a 
counter Model or in a floor Model as illustrated. 


ASK A BANK THAT OWNS ONE 


They will tell you a Schermack Stamp Station is 
a worthwhile public relations feature and a profit- 
able investment. 


Write us regarding our FREE TRIAL OFFER 


SCHERMACK PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


% 1164 W. Baltimore Ave., Dept. CH-2, Detroit 2, Mich. 2g 
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SPEED UP 
COLLECTIONS 
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THRIFTY 
TO MAIL 


3 units in one. Outgoing Envelope. 
Delinquent Notice and Return Enve- 
lope. 

CURTISEE MAILERS are delivered fold- 
ed and sealed, ready for addressing. 


© You save collating, folding and 
sealing time. 


® The handy Return Envelope invites 
immediate action. 


e Can be mailed at low third-class 
postage rates. 


Cntr MMO Gur. 


1000 UNIVERSITY AVE., ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 





Please send kit of CURTISEE MAILERS 
for collecting delinquent payments. 


Name 
Bank_ 
Address 
Clip this coupon to your letterhead. 
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Tractor Depreciation Affects Capital Worth 








A contractor’s financial success and 
his business relations with his banker 
are often affected by the value of his 
equipment. 

For example, earthmoving equipment 
of similar productive capacity and with 
like attachments generally cost about 
the same, new. But as used machines 
their resale prices are widely separated. 
This difference in resale price is based 
on operating costs as related to produc- 
tivity. Factors affecting this relation- 
ship include a machine’s speed and 
ability to move a certain amount of ma- 
terial, the per cent of time the machine 
is available for work, and the quality 
of dealer parts and service. 

Depreciation a factor. Resale value 
for similarly-equipped tractors varied 
at 34 used equipment auctions held be- 
tween July 1, 1958, and June 30, 1959, 
in 19 states. New 200-horsepower 
crawlers equipped with bulldozer and 
controls, all sell for approximately 
$35,000. 

But for used versions, buyers, on the 
average, paid two-thirds more for Trac- 
tor X than for Tractor Z. They will- 
ingly paid an average of $17,500 for 
models of Tractor X built in 1956, but 
would pay no more than $13,000 for sim- 
ilar units of Tractor Y and only $10,- 
000 for 1956 models of Tractor Z. 

At these auctions, contractors who 
had purchased either Tractor Y or 
Tractor Z new at about the same price 
spent at least from $4,500 to $7,500 
more during the 3-year period for the 
production received than if they had 
purchased Tractor X. At an average of 
1,800 hours per year, Tractor Z would 


cost an additional $1.29 per hour of 
operation. 

Complete cost records are necessary 
for an accurate interpretation. When 
the machine is purchased, a certain 
amount of capital must be invested. 
Add to this the costs of insurance, in- 
terest and taxes. Deduct from this the 
retained value, or resale price. This 
will give the true owning cost. Then 
we have to add the operating costs. 

Flexibility considered. Meanwhile, as 
the machine is used, it delivers income. 
If it is able to eliminate the need for 
additional equipment or effect opera- 
tional cost savings, due credit should be 
given. 

Compare the profit from this machine 
with that realized from similar units 
to see whether it returned as large a 
profit as if the capital had been invested 
in another machine. 

Another consideration of resale value 
is its ability to make up the difference 
between the depreciation allowance for 
the old machine and the increased cost 
of a new replacement. 

Economic comparisons. Only four 
types of charges need be considered to 
determine the most economical time to 
replace. They are: major overhaul and 
repairs, productivity, availability, and 
capital decline. Other charges, such as 
fuel, do not vary appreciably with age, 
although they may with machine con- 
dition. 

As a machine ages, its repairs in- 
crease. Major overhaul and repair 
charges should be made for the parts 
and labor involved. 

Productivity charges are based on the 


Similarly equipped models depreciate at varying degrees 
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Auctions reflect top choices 


inability of an older unit to do as much 
work as a new machine. Improvements 
such as greater horsepower, operator 
ease, visibility and stability increase the 
amount of work a machine can do. How- 
ever, no charge should be made if a 
new one can add no productivity. 

The machine should also be judged 
on availability, or the number of hours 
it is down for repairs in comparison to 
the number of hours worked. 

A charge should be made for the 
capital decline, or the difference be- 
tween original cost and resale value. 

Hourly base. To compute the most 
economical time to replace equipment, 
the charges for each year are totaled 
and are divided by the number of hours 
the machine is operated. Then the 
hourly charges for all the years to date 
are averaged. The hourly cost for the 
first two years will be less than that 
of just the first year, due to the large 
capital decline during the first year. 
The cost curve levels off, then starts to 
rise as overhaul and repair costs in- 
crease with machine age. The number 
of years that provide the lowest average 
hourly cost will be the number of years 
the machine can be most economically 
operated. 

The chart on page 12 shows how 
costs are figured, based on a 155 draw- 
bar horsepower machine, assumed to be 
worked 1,800 hours each of the first 
three years and 1,500 hours each year 
thereafter. In this example the lowest 
hourly rate occurred at the end of the 
third year. Only 11 cents per hour sepa- 
rate the third and fourth year. But if 
the machine were operated during the 
fourth year this 11 cents must be multi- 
plied times all the hours on the machine, 
or an actual cost difference of $759. 

Thus, from a banker’s point of view, 
a contractor should carefully select his 
new machines to insure the lowest pro- 
duction costs for the greatest number 
of years, with the largest retained value 
at the time of replacement. And he 
should replace his machines when they 
reach the end of their economical life. 
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Dual Role 


Your bank's checks play two important 


roles...in safety and in public relations. 


When checks are produced on LaMonte 
Safety Paper they provide maximum pro- 
tection against fraudulent alteration. At the 
same time, their visible quality, attractive 
colors and pleasing writing surface make a 
frequent and favorable impression on your 
customers. 





GEORGE LAMONTE & SON « NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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THE 


CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, New York 
Statement of Condition, December 31, 1959 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . co «6 «) BABS SG2347 
U.S. Government Obligations . ..... . 1,051,641,268 











State, Municipal and Other Securities ae ae 483,919,066 
"6 st. wk ee ee eee 263,230,215 
ee ly gy eS ae a oe ee 4,337,169,408 
meee -~ © ~¢« «.« =. ss © °*  » 111,001,954 
ae ee ae ee ee ee ae ee 34,661,851 
New Building under Construction . . . .. . 81,150,874 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . ° 138,516,464 
Other Assets . .. . 97,916,615 
$8 471,866,354 
LIABILITIES 

ee a ee i a ik ae me ee 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . . . . . «© «6 « « 14,367,151 
Reserve for Taxes ee ee SP ee ae ee 28,743,959 
Acceptances Outstanding . . . . +. « «© « « 143,556,180 
Other Liabilities . 2) a op ap 88,808,709 
Reserve for Contingencies Se Se Wee ae ee oe 13,931,793 


Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock 


(13,167,000 Shasee~8 12.50 ‘fer y 
Surplus a oe ee ae ee 
Undivided Profits. . . +e « 91,570,700 656,158,200 


$8,471,866,354 


. $164,587,500 











Of the above assets $489,764,616 are pledged to secure public deposits and for other 
purposes, and trust and certain other deposits are preferred as provided by law. 
Securities with a book value of $40,982,722 are loaned to customers against collateral. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BANKING NEWS 





Reeord Bank Year 


Perusal of the current batch of an- 
nual reports shows that the banking 
industry as a whole had its best year 
in history during 1959, and that indi- 
vidual banks almost without exception 
reported record high earnings. In al- 
most every case, the reasons cited for 
the phenomenal increase in profits cen- 
tered around two favorable trends— 
higher interest rates, and an extremely 
strong demand for loans. 

There were other factors involved in 
the boom year but none played as prom- 
inent a part as the two mentioned 
above. A brief recap of events will show 
how this came about. 

The year 1959 was ushered in on the 
crest of a brisk business recovery which 
started in mid-1958. Consumers, who 
had been hesitant about going into debt, 
found themselves in a position to as- 
sume new obligations for various items. 
Businessmen, taking a cue from the re- 
vitalized demand for goods, took steps 
to increase their inventories and to 
implement capital expansions which 
had been delayed by the recession. 

Mad scramble. The result was a mad 
scramble for loans. Meanwhile, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, fearful that easy 
credit would add to the country’s infla- 
tionary picture, clamped down hard and 
in three swift moves increased the re- 
discount rate to 4 per cent. This was 
followed by a corresponding increase 
in the banks’ prime rate to 5 per cent, 
the highest in 30 years. Thus, there 





Rank 
12/31/59 





Deposit Trends of Nation's 15 Largest Commercial Banks 


Bank of America NT&SA, S. Fran... 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York... 
First Nat’! City Bank, New York..... 
Chemical Bank New York Trust..... 


1 .. .$10,624,958,182 
2 
3 
4. 
5. Morgan Guaranty Trust, New York.... 
6 
7 
8 
9 


-.+ 7,526,300,362 7,386,096,807 
-.- 7,103,582,539 7,009,693,334 
-.- 3,711,176,704 3,174,002,554 


Security-First N.B., Los Angeles..... 
Manufacturers Trust, New York..... 
First National Bank, Chicago....... 


..-. %,216,402,537 
--» $,045,521,141 
...  2,707,635,783 
--+ 2,703,122,774 
-.- 2,387,106,515 
+--+  1,785,825,595 
+++ 1,753,271,243 
--- 1,709,142,267 
-.. 1,673,956,971 
--- 1,656,679,664 


- Bankers Trust Co., New York....... 
10. Continental Ill., NB&T, Chicago..... 
11. National Bank of Detroit........... 
12. Mellon NB&T Co., Pittsburgh....... 
13. American Trust Co., San Francisco... 
14. Irving Trust Co., New York......... 
15. Crocker-Anglo NB, San Francisco... 


its 
Dec. 31, 1958 | 
$10,307 ,560,992 


Dec. 31, 1959 


3,362,998,235 2,638,018,353 
3,087 ,330,013 
3,257 ,855,823 
2,705 882,294 
2,779,132,984 
2,555,170,750 10 
1,766,261,560 13 
1,834,248,797 11 
1,673,330,430 15 
1,774,870,208 12 
1,526,989,169 17 
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Growth and bank mergers contribute to shifts in deposits 


was less money to loan, and the price of 
borrowing increased. 

The graph pictured below, taken from 
the annual report of the Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, shows the trend of 
interest rates in 1958 and 1959. 

This situation led to two other de- 
velopments which reflected on bank 
earnings. Most banks, because they 
were hard pressed for loanable funds, 
sold securities at a loss. In another 
effort to make more money available 
to borrowers, many banks increased the 
amount of interest paid on savings de- 
posits to the legal maximum of 3 per 


Demand for money boosts interest rates to three-decade high 
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cent. The increase added considerably 
to operating expenses. 

But despite these handicaps, banks 
were able to make record profits.. Take, 
for example, the case of 14 major banks 
in New York City. Net operating earn- 


.ings for the year for this group were 


$318,651,000, compared to $278,945,000 
for the same banks in 1958. This was 
an average increase in earnings of 
15.6 per cent. Increases for individual 
banks ranged from 10 to 24 per cent. 

Leads in New York. Chase Manhattan 
Bank led all other New York City 
institutions with net operating earnings 
of $64,634,545, an increase of $8,986,- 
170 over 1958. The 1959 profits repre- 
sented a 16.1 per cent increase over 
the previous year. First National City 
Bank increased its earnings by 12 per 
cent with a total of $63,171,872, com- 
pared to $56,258,345 in 1958. 

The first annual report since the 
merger of J. P. Morgan and Company 
and Guaranty Trust Company showed 
that the new firm, Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company, had net operating 
earnings of $44,204,198. The results 
represented an increase of 12.7 per 
cent over the combined earnings of 
both organizations in 1958. Another 
New York institution, Hanover Bank, 
also reported a good year. Net operat- 
ing income was $15,882,000, compared 
to $14,087,000 in 1958. 

The pace setter for banks throughout 
the country, however, was Bank of 
America, San Francisco, California. 
The nation’s largest bank, it reported 
net operating earnings of $86,297,920, 
compared to $77,018,825 the previous 
year. 

Other banks throughout the country 
also reported dramatic revenue in- 
creases. The Natipnal Shawmut Bank 
of Boston, Massachusetts had a 22.4 
per cent increase for a total of $3,587,- 
508. An 18 per cent increase was re- 
ported by the Central National Bank, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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51 per cent boost. First National 
Bank in St. Louis, Missouri, increased 
its earnings $308,014, for a total of 
$4,161,014. A whopping 51 per cent 
increase was reported by Union Bank, 
Los Angeles, California. Earnings 
jumped from $2,994,304 in 1958 to 
$4,517,386 for a net gain of $1,523,082. 
Another all-time high was reported by 
California Bank, Los Angeles. Net 
income jumped $2,000,594, or 23 per 
cent over the $8,546,185 reported in 
1958. 

In the Southwest, Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, reported a 
25.3 per cent increase in earnings from 
$3,981,776 in 1958 to $4,987,602. 

Most Chicago banks also reported 
an outstanding year. First National of 
Chicago had a net operating gain of 
$3,631,000. This was a 12.8 per cent 
increase over 1958. Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank reported a $395,983 gain, 
and Northern Trust Company, had an 
increase of $430,398. 

Undoubtedly the brightest spot in 
the bank picture last year was in loans 
and discounts. There were few annual 
reports that did not cite some increase 
in this category. 

Bank of America reported a dramatic 
increase of $937,779,881. National Bank 
of Detroit, Michigan, upped its loan 
portfolio $101,984,000; and First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York reported 
an increase of $580 million. 

Other representative increases were 
as follows: Harris Trust and Savings 


Bank, Chicago, nearly $74 million; 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
nearly $178 million; National State 
Bank of Newark, New Jersey; over 
$22% millien; Third National Bank 
and Trust Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
over $3% million; Central National 
Bank in Chicago, nearly $6% million; 
Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis, 
Missouri, nearly $8 million; and the 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, Georgia, $65 million. 

Big reason. One of the big reasons be- 
hind the heavy demand for loans was 
that some borrowers who ordinarily 
would go to capital markets deferred 
public offerings and went to the banks 
for money. Corporations, for example, 
were hesitant to tie themselves up with 
long-term bond issues because of high 
interest rates. Instead, they went to 
banks for their money despite the 5 
per cent prime rate. 

The Central National Bank in Chi- 
cago used a divided circle, (right) 
above, to show distribution of its re- 
sources, including credit that it had 
supplied both in and outside the Chi- 
cago area. 

In some cases, there was concern 
over how bank customers would react 
to increased loan rates. But any fear of 
losing business as a result proved to 
be generally unfounded. The National 
State Bank of Newark had this to say 
about the situation: “Our own bor- 
rowers obliged to pay the increased 
rates responded with understanding 
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CLEAR... 
CLEAN 
PRINTING 


No need for “banker's squint’ when 
you reach for a STANDARD wrapper! 
The denominations are clearly printed 
in black and the extra-strong 55+ kraft 
is of distinctive colors to make identifica- 
tion quick . . . and without eye-strain! 


A complete money-packaging line including: CARTRIDGE COINTAINERS @ 
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IQUIDITY RESERVE 
CREDIT SUPPLIED :CASH—DUE FROM 


TO BUSINESSZZ 


AND CONSUMER 
PUBLIC INZZ 
// 


Z_ at SUPPLIED 
OUTSIDE CHICAGO AREA 


Over half of resources in loans 


and there were no known instances of 
important business being lost because 
of the increase. Fortunately and prop- 
erly, moreover, other first-class bank- 
ing institutions raised rates at about 
the same time and in approximately 
the same amount, so that individual 
borrowers could not consider the in- 
crease a reflection on their credit stand- 
ing.” 

Faced problem. In many cases, earn- 
ings might have been larger, but banks 
were faced with the problem of taking 
advantage of higher interest rates on 
loans on the one hand, and paying 
higher interest on savings deposits on 
the other. In order to increase the 
supply of money available for loans, 
many banks increased the interest rate 
on savings deposits to the legal max- 
imum of 3 per cent. The increased rate 
was aimed at two objectives. First, to 
convince old customers that they should 
leave their savings in the bank, and 
second, to bring in as many new cus- 
tomers as possible. 


Gains in deposits, although rather 
general in the industry last year, were 
on a relatively narrow margin. The 
high rate of return on short and inter- 
mediate term government securities 
(the Treasury’s magic fives, for exam- 
ple) led many individuals to withdraw 
their savings to invest in these secu- 
rities. 

The increase in the savings interest 
rate was in many cases a substantial 
factor in a somewhat general raise in 
bank costs. The comment of the First 
National City Bank of New York is 
typical of the banking industry’s feel- 
ing on the subject: 

Small margin. “Our deposits and total 
resources also have risen again during 
the year, but only by a small margin. 
The policy of credit restraint followed 
by the monetary authorities has limited 
the growth of deposits, and attractive 
interest rates obtainable on Treasury 
bills and other short term investments 
have further diverted corporate and 
foreign funds from banks to those 
markets. . . . The increase in interest 
paid ($6,978,055) is essentially the 
cost of our effort to obtain funds to 
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The First National Bank 


of Chicago 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1959 


Cash and Due from Banks 5 


° 


United States Government Obligations . 


Other Bonds and Securities . 
Loans and Discounts ‘ . 


* 


ASSETS 


. * 


Real Estate (Bank Buildings and Adjacent Property) . A 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock . ‘ . ‘ : ‘ é 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances " 2 ° 
Interest Earned, not Collected . > > ‘ > ° ° 
Other Assets ° . ° ° ° ° ‘ ° $ ‘ 

LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . ° ° ° ‘ ° ° é . . 
Surplus . ; . ° . ° ° e ‘ : : 
Undivided Profits . . : ° . ° . " ° 
Discount Collected, but not Earned ° ° ° ° ° 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid . e ° a il ° 
Reserves tor Taxes, etc. . p ° ° ° e ° ° 
Liability Account of Acceptances . ° ° ° ° ° 
Time Deposits . ‘ » ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Demand Deposits. ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ° = 
Deposits ot Public Funds . ‘ ¢ ° ° ° ° ° 
Liabilities other than those above stated ° ° . ‘ 


° ° 
° . 
° ° 
7 . 
° ° 
* - 
° . 
° . 
° 7 
7 ’ 
° . 
° ° 
° e 
. © 
o > 


o 


$ 580,327,477.97 


- 1,861,742,149.23 
-  265,566,156.25 





. s* 


> 


$ 624,075,317.61 
621,389,489.54 
178,830,984.25 
1,586,180,150.04 
1,030,857.10 
7,800,000.00 
2,607,676.00 
9,281,324.14 
7,473,206.24 





$3,038,669,004.92 





$ 125,000,000.00 
135,000,000.00 
16,305,356.43 
6,830,450.04 
2,500,000.00 
35,211,396.55 
3,127,448.15 


2,707,635,783.45 
7,058,570.30 





$3,038,669,004.92 





United States government obligations and other securities carried at $331,266,064.07 are pledged to secure United States government and 


other public deposits, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Joseru L. BLock 


Chairman, 
Inland Steel Company 


CHEssER M. CAMPBELL 


President, 
Tribune Company 


J. D. Farrincron 


, Chairman of the Board, 
| Chicago, Rock tsland and 
Pacific Railroad Company 


MARSHALL FIELD, Jr. 


} President and Publisher, 
Chicago Sun-Times 
Chicago Daily News 


James B. Forcan 
> Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Wa .tTer M. HEYMANN 
Executive Vice-President 


Rosert S. INGERSOLL 


President, 
Borg-Warner Corporation 
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Board of Directors 


Henry P. Isham 
President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 

Homer J. Livincston 
President 


Hucuston M. McBain 
Director, 
Marshall Field & Company 
Brooxs McCormick 
Executive Vice-President, 
International Harvester Co. 
Harry C. Murpuy 
President, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company 
Louis B. NEUMILLER 


Chairman of the Board, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


James F. Oares, Jr. 


Chairman of the Board and 
President, The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society 

of the United States 


WILLIAM Woop Prince 


President, 
Armour & Company 





European Office—London 


37 A Walbrook 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Frank O. Prior 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


GiLpBerT H. Scrisner 
Scribner &4 Company 


Harowp A. SMITH 


Winston, Strawn, 
Smith and Patterson 


R. Douctas Stuart 


Chairman of the Board, 
Quaker Oats Company 


Louis WARE 


Chairman of the Board, 
International Minerals 4 
Chemical Corp. 


Dr. Rosert E. WILson 
Chicago, Illinois 


Rosert E. Woop 


Director, 


Sears, Roebuck and Co 
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meet our customer’s requirements.” 

Banks whose time deposits are a 
relatively large segment of total de- 
posits were particularly affected by 
increasing their savings rates. Detroit 
Bank and Trust Company, for example, 
had total deposits of $891,838,109. Of 
this amount, $378,532,462, or 42 per 
cent, are time deposits. Thus, sav- 
ings interest cost the bank approx- 
imately $7 million in 1959, compared to 
$4.3 million the year before. 

Stock and extra cash dividends were 
the rule rather than the exception for 
many of the nation’s banks. Some 
financial observers feel that dividends 
might have been even higher, except 
for losses incurred in the bond market 





and an increase in unsecured loan vol- 
umes. These two factors had a tendency 
to make bankers cautious about passing 
out too big a share of operating earn- 
ings. Y 

The Chase Manhattan Bank used a 
divided circle to illustrate the distribu- 
tion, percentagewise, of the bank’s stock 
among various companies and _indi- 
viduals. Its breakdown is shown in the 
chart at the right. 

Increases in capital funds were also 
the order of the day. The idea behind 
the move was, of course, to contribute 
to the growth of the institutions and 
to raise the legal lending limit on 
individual loans. National Bank of 
Detroit, for example, raised its lending 











Statement of Condition 
As of December 31,1959 





Assets 


State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Securities . . . . . 


Customers’ Liability Under 


Bank Premises .... . 
Other Real Estate. . . . . 
Accrued Interest . . . . . 
Other Assets . . . « « « 


for other purposes as required by law. 


Liabilities 
Deposits: 
Demand .. . 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 
United States Government Securities . 


Loans and Discounts (Less Reserve) . 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


Securities carried at $137,333,935.37 in the above 
Statement are pledged to —— for fiduciary powers, and 
y law 


- $353,410,605.29 


Time . . . - « 159,704,388.43 

U. S. Government . 18,654,182.03 

Other Public. . . 45,845,797.13 $577,614,972.88 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, Etc. . « 3,231,136.73 
Dividends Declared . . . ... . 513,860.00 
Interest Collected Not Earned . —" 3,149,077.42 
Letters of Credit, Acceptances and 

Acceptances Sold With Our 

ee ae ee ee ee ee ee 23,717,828.90 
Capital Funds: 

Capital . . . . $12,846,500.00 

a oe 22,153,500.00 

Undivided Profits . 7,753,157.15 42,753,157.15 

$650,980,033.08 


$131,913,400.90 
107,705,621.43 
33,926,149.98 
3,781,918.16 
338,243,375.83 


23,608,747.98 
8,787 ,686.73 
544,208.10 


2,118,723.89 
350,200.08 


$650,980,033.08 
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Individuals own most of stock 


limit from about $11.8 million to $13 
million through a stock boost. 

The only real soft spot in the bank- 
ing picture last year was in investment 
accounts, and once again, tight money 
was the cause. The demand for more 
loans forced banks to sell some of their 
government securities. But the increased 
interest rates offered by the Treasury 
on new securities forced the prices of 
older obligations to historically low 
levels. The result was a loss for most 
bank investment departments. The 
losses that were incurred, however, 
were often not reflected in earning 
statements but were charged to special 
reserve funds maintained for that 
purpose. 

Realign investments. At the same 
time, many banks were able to realign 
their investment portfolios in such a 
way so that losses experienced in 1959 
will be picked up by the time new 
securities mature. 

The experience of the La Salle Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, Illinois, is some- 
what typical of that of other banks. 
“With the rise in interest rates during 
the year,” the bank said, “bond prices 
declined and there were sizable book 
losses on some of the government 
securities held. 

“In the computation of federal in- 
come taxes, a bank is permitted to 
charge realized bond losses against 
ordinary income. Therefore, an oppor- 
tunity was provided to rearrange 
maturities and acquire government 
securities at substantial discounts from 
face value, while at the same time 
sharply reducing the income _ tax 
liability for 1959. 

“Bond losses of $1,283,316 were real- 
ized during the year which, after allow- 
ance for tax savings, resulted in 
charges against the investment valua- 
tion reserve of $615,992. Reinvestment 
was made in issues which not only pro- 
vide a higher rate of return on the 
invested funds, but also were acquired 
at discounts from par sufficient to 
assure future appreciation, after pro- 
vision for capital gains tax, greatly 
exceeding the after-tax losses realized 
in 1959. 

Decrease necessary. “To provide for 
the expansion in loans, a decrease in 
bond investment became necessary. At 
the end of the year, total investments 
amounted to $56,614,839 compared with 
$70,316,936 a year earlier. Because of 
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the conservative maturity spacing of 
the bond account it was possible to 
provide loanable funds without the 
need for realizing any sizeable losses 
on bond sales made for the purpose.” 

Trust department operations at var- 
ious banks across the country generally 
experienced another year of continued 
growth. Increases in the number of 
accounts in both personal and corporate 
trusts were cited by just about every 
bank in the nation with a trust depart- 
ment. 

Personal income. One Chicago bank, 
Continental Illinois National, attributed 
the continued growth of its trust ac- 
counts to the increase in personal in- 
come. “The widespread rise in per 
capita wealth,” the bank said, “has 
created personal trust tax, and estate 
problems requiring professional guid- 
ance for the preservation and growth 
of assets.” The bank attributed part of 
the increase in its corporate trust busi- 
ness to a corresponding increase in 
public and private financing together 
with a continuing diffusion of secu- 
rities ownership. 

Attractive reports. As is usual for 
many of the country’s banks, the facts 
contained in their annual reports were 
presented in an attractive manner. A 
gold embossed cover was used by the 
Old National Bank in Evansville, 
Indiana, to present both its annual 
report and to commemorate its 125th 
anniversary year. Pictures of bank office 
buildings were a popular cover theme 
as were other well-known bank trade- 
marks. 

The annual report of Dayton, Ohio’s 
Third National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany was dedicated to the bank’s many 
customers. In addition to presenting 
the usual financial facts, the report also 
included remarks of a “typical cus- 
tomer” giving reasons why he was a 
Third National customer. Besides being 
attractive, it served as a means of 
promoting the bank’s services. 

The cover of Third National’s annual 
report is pictured below. 

Several annual reports used pictures 
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BANK PLANNED 
RFI FILES FOR A 
7 BANK 


These attractive Record Files are designed to 
meet specific bank needs. There is a file to 
house each size record. Record Files can grow 
with your ever expanding filing department. They 
can be added one, ten or a hundred at a time. 
NYLO-GLIDE Files are so reasonably priced that 
they may be used economically for the storing 
of inactive records . . . AND — they are so attractive and saci 






so easily that they can be used as an active reference file. Really a Dual-Purpose File. 


You can’t see all of the quality that is built into NYLO-GLIDE 
Steel Record Files, but year after year of faultless service will 
prove to you that no finer file was ever built. 


NF4817 MICRO FILM FILE 
Inside drawer dimensions: 
12” wide, 44%” high. 


N3-4631 THREE COMPARTMENT 
DEPOSIT TICKETS or CHECKS 
Inside drawer dimensions: 
3%" wide, 7%" high. 
NF21350 TWO DRAWER N606 LEGAL FILE 

For 5x 8” Card (Guide Height). Inside drawer dimensions: 


Inside drawer dimensions: 15%4" wide, 10%," high. 
544" wide, 8%” high. me seo. 


NF21-144D me ‘een FILE 
For 5x 3” Card 

Inside drawer Gunohelone: 
5%’ wide, 35¢” high. 

N4951 LEDGER SHEET FILE 
Inside drawer dimensions: Inside drawer  ~ ‘ae 
12%" wide, 1234" high. 9” wide, 44%” high. 


Thousands of Satisfied Customers Are Now Using 
NYLO-GLIDE Files. 


N491 LETTER SIZE FILE 
Inside drawer dimensions: 
12%,"’ wide, 10%," high. 


NF3617 CHECK FILES 
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RECORD FILES INC. 


WOOSTER, OHIO 
Dept. BCH 


Please send complete information about Bank 
Planned RFI FILES. 
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Attractive new buildings are featured on annual report covers 


of new buildings on the covers. Two 
which are unusually attractive are pic- 
tured above. One is the National Bank 
of Detroit, and the other is the Chase 
Manhattan Bank. 

Salaries. Although savings interest 
was the major cause of increased bank 
costs, it was not the only factor. 

Employee salaries were held to be 
responsible for rising operating costs. 
Salary increases reflected both expan- 
sions in employment rolls and policies 
of paying competitive salaries and 
benefits in order to maintain competent 
staffs. The First National City Bank 
of New York, however, points out that 
while its staff expenses have increased 
annually, the percentage of increase in 
relation to gross earnings in the past 
5 years has declined. 

The illustration, at the right, taken 
from the annual report of the Bankers 
Trust Company, New York City, shows 
in terms of stacked pennies, how each 
operating dollar was earned and also 
how it was spent. 

Capital expansions in the form of 
new buildings, additional branches, and 
new equipment were also factors in the 
cost increase. But it was felt that op- 
erating expenses, while they did in- 
erease, rose only in proportion to the 
country’s general price structure. 

An air of cautious optimism per- 
vades bankers’ thinking about the 
prospects for the industry in 1960. All 
look for the present tight money con- 
ditions to continue this year, and a few 
predict higher interest rates. 

Renewed vigor. At the same time, the 
majority of bankers can see no indica- 
tion of a let-up in the demand for loans. 
Now that the steel strike has been 
definitely settled, inventory building 
and capital expansions are expected 
to move ahead with renewed vigor. 
Rising activity in these areas is ex- 
pected to maintain a high level of 
general business activity well into 
1960, and perhaps run over into 1961. 
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The expected strong demand for 
loans, however, may force some banks 
to sell their securities at a loss again, 
or to pay a high rate of interest on 
borrowed funds in order to maintain 
their reserve positions. Losses on se- 
curities could result in net operating 
earnings as large as or larger than 
those in 1959, but it could have an 
entirely different effect on net profits. 

Many reports contained warnings 
about the continued threat of inflation, 
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and the necessity of handling govern- 
ment finances in a manner that will 
help rather than hinder: private enter- 
prise. Stockholders were warned of the 
dangers of an unbalanced budget and of 
the necessity for sound management. 
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Income Tax Notices 


Both the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, New York City, and the United 
States Savings and Loan League, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, are cooperating with the 
Internal Revenue Service in its efforts 
to secure complete reporting of income 
from dividends and interest on invest- 
ments. Both organizations have pre- 
pared special income tax reminders 
which canbe enclosed in customers’ 
monthly statement envelopes. 

In a letter to all member banks, John 
W. Remington, A.B.A. president, re- 
quested that the stuffers be enclosed 
with statements. “I am making this re- 
quest,” Mr. Remington said in the letter, 
“because of our concern that every 
person pay his fair share of taxes and 
because there is a very real danger 
that legislation requiring the with- 
holding of federal income taxes on both 
dividend and interest payments might 
be enacted by Congress.” 

Sample copies of two statement 
stuffer notices were enclosed in Mr. 
Remington’s letter. One was issued by 
the Treasury Department, and the other 
was devised by the A.B.A. 

W. O. DuVall, president of the United 
States Savings and Loan League, urged 
the membership to send out their tax 
reminders with dividend notices or year- 
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ASSETS 





CasH AND Due From Banks. ... . . « « $1,949,570,903 
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ITEMS IN TRANSIT WITH OVERSEAS BRANCHES. . 1,545,449 
Conk Ase 6k et o We a ay 8,969 644 
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LIABILITIES 





Deposits Sie) os ee ee St 8 ee eee 
LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES AND BILLS . . «4 91,461,490 
FOREIGN Funps BORROWED . cite Welle: Sete 6,058,600 
Detts- PAVAGEs tes SOT A T'S 100,000,000 
RESERVES: 

neem aeoeee . . Gc oe ee ete 39,426,241 

TAXES AND AcCRUED EXPENSES. . 2. «6 « « 44,760,511 

tt ee eae oe ek oe eK a, se ee 8,280,000 
SHAREHOLDERS Equity: 

CAPOTAE. 3 Set), ae $240,000,000 

(72,000,000 Shares—f$2o Par) 
SuRPLUS . 380,000,000 
UnpivipeD Profits . . . . «. 109,610,158 729,610,158 
OOM. ..6.ice: guile @ ee as $8,123,179,539 





Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23. 


$556,109,015 of United States Government Obligations and $9,699,170 of 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes required or permitted by law. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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end statements. Designed by the League, 
the tax reminder spells out the Treas- 
ury’s interest in the reporting of earn- 
ings on savings and investments, and 
lists the principle investments on which 
earnings are subject to income tax. 
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A.B.A. Publishes Two 
New Booklets 


The American Bankers Association 
has recently published two new book- 
lets, one on service charges, and the 
other on job opportunities in the bank- 
ing industry. 

The booklet on service charges was 
published by the A.B.A.’s Country Bank 
Commission and is primarily for the 
use of smaller banks in adopting service 
charge policies. Entitled, “Survey of 
Charges for Miscellaneous Bank Serv- 
ices—1960,” the booklet contains re- 
sults of a survey the Commission con- 
ducted among banks with total assets 
of less than $7% million. 

The 80-page booklet covers items and 
transactions under the following gen- 
eral headings: Paying and Receiving 
Services; Club Accounts and Savings 
Accounts; Night Depository, Safe De- 
posit, and Storage Services; Collection 
Services; Investment Services; and 
Supplies and Other Services. 

The second booklet was published by 
the A.B.A.’s Department of Bank Per- 
sonnel Administration and is entitled, 
“Future Unlimited—Career Opportu- 
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Competitors use same property for drive-in bank installations 


nities in Banking for 
Graduates.” It provides information 
about employment opportunities in 
banks for the use of guidance depart- 
ments, teachers, and students in high 
school. It is attractively illustrated to 
interest students in the banking indus- 
try. 

In addition to pointing out the inter- 
nal training programs available at 
most banks, the booklet also lists the 
job opportunities available which re- 
quire skill and training. Various types 
of bank jobs are described, including 
clerical positions, business machine 
operators, stenographers, and tellers. 

Copies of Future Unlimited are avail- 
able to schools, educators and students, 
free of charge. Banks wishing to dis- 
tribute the booklet can obtain it at bulk 
rate prices from the American Bankers 
Association, 12 East 36th Street, New 
York 16, New York. Information on the 
service charge booklet is also available 
at this address. 


High School 
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3 Banks Open Drive-ins 
On Same Property 


Three Burlington, Vermont, banks 
have pooled their efforts to open what 
is probably one of the most unique 
drive-in operations in the country. Each 
of the banks operates separate drive-in 
windows on the same property. 

In addition to being competitors, each 
bank is a different type of institution. 
The three banks are: The Burlington 
Savings Bank, a mutual institution; 
Chittenden Trust Company, a state trust 
firm; and the Merchants National Bank, 
a national bank. The three institutions 
formed a holding company, Merchants 
Properties, Incorporated, which pur- 


| chased the property for the drive-ins. 


Each bank pays the holding company 


| for the lease of the land. 


Customers from each of the banks 


use the same entrance, exit and parking 
area at the facility. At the time that the 
drive-in was officially opened, the banks 
purchased advertising for the event on 
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Customer traffic flows freely 


a cooperative basis, with each paying 
one third of the cost. 

Initial response to the installation 
was excellent, and bank representatives 
believe that the venture will prove_to be 
very successful. The banks also say that 
this is the first time that their institu- 
tions have found it possible to combine 
their efforts to the mutual advantage of 
all concerned. 
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Preparedness Booklet 
Details Emergency Steps 


A simulated emergency preparedness 
program for banks has been outlined in 
a booklet recently published by the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association. The 
booklet describes the complete program 
as it was planned and carried out in 
the “Prototype National Bank and Trust 
Company,” a $5 million institution. The 
booklet was prepared by the Associa- 
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REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 


December 31, 1959 


Resources 


Cash and Due From Banks . 

U. S. Government Securities . ; 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Loans and Discounts . : 
Bank Building and Equipment . 
Acceptances — Customers’ Account . 
Other Assets . 


TOTAL . 
Liabilities 
Capital. . . . . .. « $ 47,333,220.00 
Surplus . peng xg 54,666,780.00 
Undivided Profits . .. . 2,609 ,871.98 





Reserve for Contingencies . 
Reserve for Taxes, et cetera . 
Acceptances — Customers’ Account 


Deposits: 
Individual . . . . . $644,862,229.82 
Banks... . . »«  2088,532,828.31 
U. S. Government . . 34,677,117.17 





TOTAL 
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.$ 292,594,362.54 
136,973,136.57 
21,420,072.10 
3,060,000.00 
557 ,882,295.76 
23,758,047.63 
44,171,968.76 
2,079,503.50 


. $1,081,939,386.86 


$ 104,609,871.98 
14,101,829.99 
4,681,540.83 
45,473,968.76 


913,072,175.30 
. $1,081,939,386.86 
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tion’s Special Committee on Emergency 
Preparedness, and is being distributed 
to all PBA member banks. 

In the foreword to the booklet, Com- are_ included 
mittee Chairman William A. Lank, 
points out the whole prototype plan is 
based closely on the program which is 
actually in effect at the Ashland 
(Pennsylvania) National Bank. Ashland 











Preparedness program is based on typical $5 million bank 


National is a $5 million bank and em- 
ploys 12 people. 

All phases of preparedness planning 
in the booklet, from 
the enabling by-laws and resolutions 
adopted by the board to the reconstruc- 
tion of records plan at a bank’s alternate 
headquarters. Included are a description 
of the bomb shelter, with its furniture 
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and equipment, and a list of foods 
sufficient to care for a staff of 15 over 
a period of two weeks. . 

Detailed list. Also included is a de- 
tailed list of the cost of each phase of 
the program. As it is set forth in the 
booklet, the total cost for the plan for 
the first year is $777.75, with the ma- 
jority of the cost being a one-time 
expense to set up the program. 

The Committee points out that the 
program in the booklet is a minimum 
one, and it is not intended to be final 
or all inclusive. “Every bank, large or 
small,” the Committee said, “must 
adjust such a program to its own in- 
dividual needs. _It is our desire to 
impress upon all banks the urgency of 
having such an emergency program.” 

Copies of the booklet are available at 
50 cents each from the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association, Box 152, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 
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A.B.A.’s Adams Warns 
Bankers on Liquidity 


Bankers should offset rising operat- 
ing expenses and a slower growth in 
gross revenues with increased bank 
earnings, according to Dr. E. Sherman 
Adams, deputy manager of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. In a speech 
before the Commercial Bank Manage- 
ment Department of the Graduate 
School of Business, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, Dr. Adams 
warned that the good rate of bank 
earnings at the moment is no cause 
for complacency. 

“Sooner or later,” Dr. Adams said, 
“the profit margins of many banks will 
in all likelihood tend to be pinched be- 
tween rising expenses and a slower 
growth in gross revenues. 

“Generally speaking,” he said, “the 
easiest way for banks to acquire more 
earnings is by acquiring more high- 


| yielding assets. In other words, the 


main answer lies in bank lending poli- 
cies—using this term in a broad sense 
to include bank policies with respect to 
asset management and competing with 
other lenders.” 

He hinted that some bankers are 
making a fetish of overliquidity and 
added that this applies particularly to 
savings deposits. “If banks were to 
allocate particular assets to these de- 
posits,” he said, “many might find that 
they are investing these funds far more 
conservatively than they really need 
to—especially in comparison with their 
mutual competitors.” 
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Correspondents Listed 


In an effort to keep its customers 
and correspondents better informed, the 
Trade Bank & Trust Company, New 
York City, has published a_ booklet 
which lists all of the bank’s correspond- 
ents throughout the world. The booklet, 
which was printed under the supervi- 
sion of the bank’s International Depart- 
ment, lists 4,300 correspondent banks 
in 145 countries in the world where the 
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For customer convenience 


Trade Bank & Trust Co. operates. 

Printed on Bible paper in the bank’s 
own printing department, the booklet 
contains approximately 200 pages. 
Copies were sent to all of the bank’s 
correspondents and to customers who 
conduct their foreign business through 
Trade Bank & Trust. 
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Pittsburgh Bank Copies 
Retail Sales Approach 


A sales department, complete with 
a sales manager and similar to those 
in department stores and other retail 
firms, has been established by the 
Western Pennsylvania National Bank, 
Pittsburgh. M. A. Cancelliere, bank’s 
president, said the new sales depart- 
ment includes all bank officers and 
employees who serve customers in any 
way. 

“We feel that almost every employee 
must be a salesman,” Mr. Cancelliere 
said. “Several years ago we began 
hiring sales type personnel. We now 
have a sales oriented staff which places 
heavy emphasis on service and cour- 
tesy.” 

Thomas M. Watt,. executive vice- 
president, has been named sales man- 
ager, and he will be assisted by Fred C. 
Masten, Jr., an assistant cashier. The 
two men will devote full time to co- 
ordinating the efforts of all bank sales 
personnel, including estate . planning 
representatives, community office man- 
agers, tellers, and commercial business 
development men. 
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Veteran Banker 
Aids Young Farmers 


The success of a young man’s venture 
into farming today depends on not only 
how well he has learned to use the tools 
of agriculture, but upon a degree of 
business acumen and upon his ability 
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1959 
$ 71,634,666.32 





RESOURCES 1958 
Cash and Due from Banks. . . $ 69,358,297.88 
U. S. Government Securities . . 67,194,387.00 


State, County, and Municipal 


weaneeeei fa! ol Gi Vales 18,382,067.78 
Other Securities. . . “oe 4,081,120.14 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . ‘ 552;000.00 
Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the 
U. S. Government or its Agencies 46,004,662.92 
Other Loans and Discounts . . 101,862,546.38 
Interest Accrued Receivable . . 1,328,838.15 
Bank Premises and Equipment . 5,100,883.23 
Investments Indirectly Representing 
Bank Premises . .. .« 5,160,125.00 
Other Real Estate . ... . 12,000.00 
Other Resources ° ea 790,392.19 
TOTAL RESOURCES : * % $319, 827, 320. 67 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
Demand .. . + « « $204,867 ,488.56 
Time coe Gok dake 89,022,105.41 
Total Deposits ‘ $293,889, 593.97 
Reserves — Taxes and interest 1,439,315.84 
Reserves for Possible Loan Losses 696,049.48 
Unearned Discount . . . . . 1,874,644.77 
Other Liabilities. . . . . « 897,176.82 
Total Liabilities . . . ~. $298,796,780.88 
Capital Stock ee eS ete 9,200,000.00 
Surplus. @ 6)- eeacie 9,200,000.00 
Undivided Profits a ie’> abit setae 2,630,539.79 


Total Capital Funds . . ~. $ 21,030,539.79 


TOTAL LIABILITIES e « «+ $319,827,320.67 
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17,556,573.77 
1,270,001.54 
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7,173.03 
1,196,064.56 
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$225,140,996.87 


103,886,825.79 


$329,027,822.66 


1,137,259.86 

759,825.45 
2,942,799.66 
2,311,864.94 


$336,179,572.57 
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to keep his financial house in order, 
according to a veteran Ohio banker. 
T. E. Dromgold, chairman and president 
of the 82-year-old Peoples Bank Com- 
pany of Carey, Ohio, asserts that the 
youth of today face a tremendous task 
when deciding in favor of farming as 
a career. ; 

“We believe that it is as important 
for these young men to understand the 
importance of a sound financial position 
and a good credit rating as it is for 
them to know the principles of proper 
crop rotation or other formulae of agri- 
culture,” Mr. Dromgold contends. And 
for years, the policy of the bank has 
been to stay as close to the farm youth 
organizations as possible to guide these 
future bank customers. 

The Peoples Bank has its share of 
farm loans, but Mr. Dromgold believes 
that federal agencies will continue to 
play a more important part in financing 
new farm owners as the costs of equip- 
ment and livestock necessitate loans 
that more often than not exceed the 
lending limits of the country bank. 

Young farmers. But farming con- 
tinues to be a mainstay in the prosperity 
of Carey, and the bank takes an active 
part in supporting the farmers, especial- 
ly the young farmers. For years the 
bank has worked closely with the 4-H 
Clubs in Wyandot County, and has 
focused particular attention upon the 
work of the young farmers at county 
fairs. 

The bank has joined other institutions 








Bank’s program helps to encourage tomorrow’s farm customers 


in the county each year to purchase two 
steers from the fair exhibitors, and use 
the meat to hold a mammoth barbeque 
for all school principals ‘and agriculture 
students. Last year’s fair attracted over 
1,500 youngsters to the feast. 

The Peoples Bank regularly buys two 
other steers from fair exhibitors. All 
of the banks join to purchase prizes for 
livestock winners to give added incen- 
tive to the farm youth. 

Mr. Dromgold’s faith in local farming 
is not so difficult to understand. For the 
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SORTKWIK 
The Modern Aid to Handle Papers Faster 


Old-fashioned rubber fingers or messy 
sponges handicap finger dexterity 
where it counts the most—operating 
your automated office machines. ~ 


Just a touch of SoRTKWIK on finger- 


tips creates a greaseless, stainless, | 


tacky film . . . makes it easy to pick 
up papers of all kinds. Even new cur- 
rency, smooth-finish papers, index 
cards, NCR paper are a cinch to han- 
dle with SorTKWIK. 

Thousands of businesses have been 
using this handy fingertip preparation 
for years to sort, count, post, file faster. 

Why not try it in your office and 


find out how clerical production goes | 


up while clerical costs go down? 


OntY 50c¢ EACH AT YOUR STATIONERS 
r—— or send one dollar for two from ——a 
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| MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA 
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surrounding countryside is dotted with 
fairly large, well-equipped and modern 
farms that do well in the raising of 
dairy and feeder cattle, sheep and hogs. 
The harvesting of corn, soy beans, 
wheat, oats, rye and barley present op- 
| portunities to diversify farm production. 
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A.B.A. Committee Asks 
ag-ayreens Farm Study 


The American Bankers Association, 

'through its Committee for Economic 
| Growth Without Inflation, has recom- 
mended appointment of a_ bipartisan 
commission to study and formulate solu- 
tions to the farm problem in the United 
States. Describing the farm problem as 
coming close to a national scandal, the 
| Committee said that although price 
supports have been in effect for more 
than two decades the situation has not 
improved, but has worsened. 

Despite the expenditure of many 
billions of dollars, the committee said, 
there has been no solution to the farm 
problem. Surpluses continue to pile up; 
acreage restrictions have hurt many 
| farmers; and there is a continued waste 
of labor, land, and capital. 

Pointing out that a new approach to 
| the subject is imperative, the committee 
| said: “We urge, therefore, that there 
be appointed a bipartisan commission 
to conduct a comprehensive study of 
this whole problem and to formulate 
solutions. Those named to membership 
on this commission should be of such 
ability and stature that their recom- 








mendations will command widespread 
bipartisan support.” 
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Old Balance Transfer 


Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York City, has designed a_ special 
statement holder for use during month- 
end transfer of old balances which 
relieves much of the inconvenience 
previously connected with the job. 

A tray containing two shelves is 
attached at the right of the bookkeeping 
machine. The operator places both new 
and old statements in the machine’s 
lap tray. She inserts the old statement 
with her left hand, and after the 
machine operates, the statement is 
removed and a new statement is in- 
serted with the operator’s right hand. 
Once the old balance is recorded on 
the new statement, it is removed and 
placed in the tray. 

Use of the tray by the bank has 
helped to speed up the month end bal- 
ance transfers and has resulted in a 
reduction of errors which result from 
fatigue and inconvenience. 


Device reduces errors, fatigue 
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e j @ Campbell Soup Company 
Bank premises... a ter 5 At 23,980,276 
Pere St RE W. ALTON JONES 
s " Chairman, Executive Committee 
g $4,109, 799,585 Cities Service Company 
V LIA BILI TIES DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 
Vice Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 
A Deposits 2 
eposits Meo aang Be 
it ‘ Py " THOMAS S. LAMONT 
e Reserve for expenses and taxes . . . . . .. 30,218,079 Vice Chairman of the Beard 
s Liability on acceptances SSMS Cee 54,083,194 L. F. McCOLLUM 
: Regular dividend payable in January . . . . 6,032,000 President, Continental Oil Company 
i Extra dividend payable in January pie SON ae. 6,032,000 JUNIUS S. MORGAN 
d Other liabilities Sh ear tries) 132,727,067 THOMAS L. PERKINS 
ae =e. ae - Chairman of the Board 
iS Capital- 7,940,000 shares $25 par $1 88,500,000 American Cyanamid Company 
. . oY - 
1- Surplus . 4 eke’ te CARROL M. SHANKS 
a Undivided profits ; ; . : ! 92.709.010 President, The Prudential Insurance 
" A 7 oe aa Company of America 
Total capital funds . ‘ . . ° . 5] 7,709,010 JAMES M. SYMES 
as te Chairman of the Board 
$4,109,799,585 The Pennsyloania Railroad Company 


CLYDE E. WEED 
Chairman of the Board 
The Anaconda Company 


Assets carried at $277,219,023 in the above slalement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes, 


. ; . HENRY 8S. WINGATE 
/ o we S ) sil ance Ct “ P F 
Member of the Federal Reserve System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation President, The International Nichel 


Company of Canada, Limited 


ROBERT W. WOODKUFF 


















DOWNTOWN OFFICES MIDTOWN OFFICES EUROPEAN OFFICES Chairman, Finance Committee 
The Coca-Cola Company 
140 Broadway Fifth Avenue at 44th Street London 
92 Ww En 4 “ GEORGE 8. YOUNG 
23 Wall Street Madison Avenue at 60th Street Paris President 
40 Rockefeller Plaza Brussels The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
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Ingenuity Creates Effective Display on Small Budget 


By Alexander B. Adams 


Assistant Vice-President,-Bankers Trust Company, New York City 








Create an unusual exhibit and do it 
with a limited budget. That, in brief, 
was the challenge we accepted, when we 
agreed to support the American Associ- 
ation for the United Nations in their 
celebration of United Nations Week. 

At first, we had only considered the 
possibility of placing a few posters in 
our office at Third Avenue and Forty- 
sixth Street; but this hardly seemed a 
fitting salute to our many friends in the 
United Nations Building only a few 
blocks away. With ingenuity, couldn’t 
we build an impressive exhibit without 
exceeding our small budget ? 

Adding up our assets, here is what we 
found. The physical location of the office 
at the corner of two important streets 
was excellent for an exhibit. Large plate 
glass windows, running from the ceiling 
to a few feet above the floor, provided 
good visibility; and the lobby itself was 
large. In addition, the Association was 
willing to provide us with copies of all 
their available material, including sev- 
eral portfolios of printed pictures, 
accompanied by captions. 

Liabilities. On the liability side, how- 
ever, were several imposing handicaps. 
In the first place—and this was a major 
problem—we had no display racks or 
frames to place in our windows. Second, 
the material from the Association was 
all the same size, giving us little oppor- 
tunity for variety. Third—and most im- 
portant—we had only a limited budget, 
certainly not enough to purchase addi- 
tional pictures or to build the type of 
display frames that we needed. 

The key to our problem was capitaliz- 
ing on our large window space without 
spending money. We considered, and 
quickly abandoned, the idea of mounting 
pictures and captions directly on the 
glass. Such an exhibit would look im- 
provised and messy. Then we had an- 
other thought. Why couldn’t we buy 
some simple and relatively inexpensive 
material like masonite, cut panels out 
of it in different sizes, and suspend the 
panels by wires from the ceiling? 

A quick check with our building de- 
partment confirmed their willingness to 
cooperate. They would cut the panels 
for us and also drive hangers into the 
crack where the wall and ceiling joined. 
So this meant that the problem of pro- 
viding a background for a large display 
was solved inexpensively. 

Next question. The next question was 
finding a solution to the monotonous 
appearance that might result, if all the 
pictures we used were of a similar size. 
To make some of them smaller pre- 
sented no difficulty. We could simply 
crop them on a trimming board. It was 
making a few of them larger that 
bothered us, because we could not afford 
to take the original negatives and have 
blow-ups printed. Finally, we resorted 
to photostating. Carefully examining 
the pictures, we selected a few that were 
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Enlargement of photographs helped . . 


Cm Wks THe mente 
7S FRROOR OF FKeRENbN KAT Gece! 


. to focus attention on U.N. problems 


Photographic tricks avoided monotony of Bankers Trust display 


especially dramatic and were above- 
average in clarity. These, we had 
enlarged on a photostat machine at a 
few dollars each. The reproductions 
were good. 

The next step, putting the exhibit 
together, took work but no money. The 
pictures were pasted onto the masonite, 
which was first painted white. Along 
with the photographs, we used some of 
the posters that had also been supplied 
us by the Association. These were 
especially useful in giving us titles for 
each section of the exhibit, which in its 
finished form, told about such support- 


ing agencies of the United Nations as 
the International Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Then, because we did not want to 
leave the inside of the panels blank, 
we pasted pictures on them also, thus 
continuing the exhibit within the bank. 
This doubled the effectiveness of the 
display, without doubling our work or 
expense. 

When the exhibit was over, and we 
added up the bills, we found that the 
expenditure of a small budget—provided 
it is enhanced with some ingenuity—can 
make an unusual display. 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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FLORIDA NATIONAL GROUP OF BANKS 


COMBINED STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1959 





RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
























Loans and Discounts 225,949,119.74 Capital Stock 17,050,000.00 

Banking House, Furniture & Fixtures 
Including Office Buildings 7,239,487.46 Surplus 25,870,000.00 

Estat 72,702.79 . 

vat oe ac yield Undivided Profits 2,596,615.08 45,516,615.08 

Other Resources 153,918.27 

Customers Liability A/€ Reserve for Contingencies 10,148,161.66 
Letters of Credit 182,139.46 

Accrued Interest and Reserve for Taxes, Interest, Ete, 2,944,061.83 
Income Receivable 2,365,927.94 

U.S. Government Securities 227,122,013.45 Interest & Income Collected, 

Florida County and Not Earned 4,022,767.30 
Municipal Bonds 29,860,212.45 

Other State and Municipal Bills Payable 7,500,000.00 
Bonds 8,565,452.24 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 1,159,800.00 Letters of Credit 183,159.46 

pint lig O1, 70288 Other Liabilities 20,000.00 
Banks 168,024,677.84 437,159,815.95 Deposits 600,981,498.76 

671,316,264.09 671,316,264.09 














LORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA BANK 
fF JACKSONVILLE AT CORAL GABLES AT FORT PIERCE AT PORT ST. JOE 


Lon ' FLORIDA BANK & TRUST CO. FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA BANK 
Paes RATOGUNL Che § TRUST ConPanE AT DAYTONA BEACH AT FERNANOINA BEACH AT MADISON 


FLORIDA NATIONAL SANK FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL SANE 
LORIDA NATIONAL BANK Al LAKELAND AT DELAND AT ARLINGTON 


T ST. PETERSBURG 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA BANK 
LORIDA WATIONAL BANK Al KEY WEST AT PERRY aT CHIPLEY 


T ORLAND 
rs FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA DEALERS AND GROWERS BANE FLORIDA BANK 
LORIDA NATIONAL BANK AT BARTOW AT JACKSONVILLE AT BUSHNELL 


T PENSACOLA FLORIDA NATIONAL BANE FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 


LORIDA NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. Al GAINESVILLE AT STARKE AT BRENT 


T WEST PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANE FLORIDA WATIONAL BANK FLORIDA MATIOWAL BANK 
LORIDA WORTHSIDE SANK al OCALA at 8e AT VERO SEACH 





FLORIDA National Group 
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Eight Impressive Savings and Loan Association Quarters 


New buildings, remodeled offices emphasize the continued growth of bustling industry 








The Cunneen Company 
Corpus Christi, Texas. This four story office Tallahassee, Fla. Striking colonial charm highlights the design 
building houses the new office of the United of the new Tallahassee Federal Savings and Loan Association. 
Savings Association. The office occupies half of The colonial theme has been carried inside the two-story building 
the main floor and a mezzanine which features a large community room, spacious lobby 


Bank Building Corporation of America . Bank Building Corporation of America 
St. Louis, Mo. A second floor was added to the Community Pasadena, Calif. Architectural concrete, glass, porcelain 
Federal Savings & Loan Association in a recent expansion enamel and Roman brick with massive verticle louvers 
project. Facade is a blending of stone and porcelain blend in the new Investors Saving & Loan Association 


Bank Building Goeporation of America Bank Building Corporation of America 
Bronx, N.Y. Modern design, a recessed entrance, and a New Richmond, Ohio. This building serves as the new 
convenient drive-up window mark the new Crosby office of home of the Clermont Building Loan and Savings Com- 
the Knickerbocker Federal Savings & Loan Association pany. Face brick contrasts with porcelain panels. 


Bank Building Corporation of America rae Bank Building Corporation of America 
Rocky Mount, N.C. This new home of the Builders Centralia, Wash. Contemporary new quarters of the Centralia 
Federal Savings & Loan Association features a drive- Federal Savings & Loan Association feature primary brick, 
up teller, off-street parking, and a spacious interior plate glass and stucco facia. Drive-in facilities are offered 
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DIRECTORS 


BARNEY BALABAN 
President, Paramount Pictures Corporation 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry and Hutchinson 
Company 


CLINTON R. BLACK, JR. 
President, C. R. Black, Jr . Corporation 


ALVIN G. BRUSH 
, Chairman, American Home Products 
Corporation 


LOU R. CRANDALL 
Chairman, George A. Fuller Company 


CHARLES A. DANA 
Chairman, Dana Corporation 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
Chairman, Board of Directors 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
President, United States Lines Company 


PAOLINO GERLI 
President, Gerli & Co., Inc. 


GABRIEL HAUGE 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


ROY T. HURLEY 
Chairman and President, 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 


BARRY T. LEITHEAD 
President, Cluett, Peabody & Co. Inc, 


KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 
President, United Biscuit Company 
of America 


JOHN T. MADDEN 
Chairman, Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 


GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN 
Vice Chairman, Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority 


WILLIAM G. RABE 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


RICHARD S. REYNOLDS, JR. 
President, Reynolds Metals Company 


WILLIAM E. ROBINSON 
Chairman of the Board, Coca-Cola Company 


HENRY B. SARGENT 
President, American & Foreign 
Power Company, Inc. 


HAROLD V. SMITH 
Chairman, The Home Insurance Company 


CHARLES J. STEWART 
President 


REESE H. TAYLOR 
Chairman, Union Oil Company of California 


GEORGE G. WALKER 
President, Electric Bond and Share Company 


J. HUBER WETENHALL 
President, National Dairy Products 
Corporation 


HENRY C. VON ELM 
Honorary Chairman 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 44 Wall Street, New York 
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Statement of Condition, December 31, 1959 





RESOURCES 


SU $ 954,473,337 
595,669,527 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 


U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. Mort- 
gages Ja 111,832,763 


State, Municipal and Public Securities . . 


256,462,006 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank ........ 6,023,400 
Other Securities Le Ree ily ae 25,531,398 
Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ Ac- 

PNG Se ES ee ee a 1,366,000,891 
eee oa. Ss ee eee eee 36,674,295 
Banking Houses and Equipment ....... 24,003,701 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances ... 50,420,725 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources ._ . 12,890,493 


$3,439,982,536 


LIABILITIES 
Ey eT ae Py Sake Oe 9 $3,045,521,141 
Outstanding Acceptances... ....... 57,543,473 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Paveign GW: i 5. 565s 0e See ees 23,177,840 
reer Veen so Ss seo es es en 1,736,871 
Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Discount, 
UOC Mes chon Sees ace we ate oe 25,543,882 
*Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 52,604,249 
Dividend Payable January 15, 1960 ... 3,023,400 
Capital Funds: 
Capital (5,039,000 
shares—$20 par) $100,780,000 
Surplus 100,000,000 
Undivided Profits .... 30,051,680 230,831,680 





$3,439,982,536 


* Applicable to cover such future loan losses as may develop. None 
are at present known. 


United States Government and Other Securities corried at $144,533,805 ore pledged to 
secure public funds and trust deposits ond for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Exterior Views of Eight Recently-Completed Bank Buildings 


Quarters reflect institutions’ emphasis on simplicity of architectural design, greater customer convenience 


Rochester, N.Y. This impressive new home of the Central 

Trust Company features an exterior of stainless steel which 

contrasts with maroon and grey steel panels. Note extensive 
use of glass and recessed first floor windows 


Syracuse, N.Y. Low modern lines broken only by an 
effective pylon mark the new Fairmount Hills office of 
The Merchants National Bank & Trust Company. 
Branch facility has drive-in window, off-street parking 


Wyoming, Mich. This bright and colorful office is the Chicago 
Drive-Godfrey office of the Union Bank and Trust Company 
of Grand Rapids. Branch features include a drive-in teller 
window and off-street parking. Building has two entrances 


ete leaner 
ca RRR: 


Bank Building Corporation of America 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The new Victory Parkway branch of 
the Central Trust Company offers clean contemporary 
styling in a combination of brick, glass, concrete and 
aluminum. Note framing effect on front 


Bank Building Corporation of America 
Thibodaux, La. A pleasing combination of plate glass, face 
brick and porcelain enamel panels marks the new home of the 
Citizens Bank & Trust Company. Highlight of the exterior 
is the unusual canopy over the front entrance 


The Cunneen Company 


Gorham, Me. The Gorham Savings Bank’s new quarters 
sparkle with the charm of colonial design. A large 
portico entrance is a highlight of the exterior, as 
is the protected drive-in teller window at the right 


Beckley, W. Va. Grey and blue enameled face brick highlight Copperas Cove, Texas. Unusual brick treatment and 
modern exterior of the new Beckley National Bank building. simplicity of design mark the new home of the Cove 
The two-story building has 17,000 square feet of floor space State Bank. Note recessed entranceway and canopy 
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1 BANK IN EVERY 5 
INSURES THROUGH SCARBOROUGH 


—and these are the policies they buy 


BANKERS BLANKET BOND (Broadest Form). 
This policy is the foundation of your bank’s entire 
insurance program. Covers loss from fraudulent, 
dishonest or criminal acts of officers or employees 
and losses of money and securities. Continually 
revised to cover the newer bank-risk exposures re- 
sulting from your expanding bank activities. Widely 
acknowledged the best Blanket Bond in the busi- 
ness. We also issue Forms 24 and 2. 


* $1,000,000 EXCESS FIDELITY INSUR- 
ANCE. Protection is in excess of your underlying 
blanket bond—on losses from any criminal, fraud- 
ulent or dishonest acts of officers or employees. 
Covers you against losses of catastrophic propor- 
tions. Originated by Scarborough exclusively for 
members of the Bank-Share Owners Advisory 
League. The first bank policy to be written on a dis- 
covery basis (reimburses your bank no matter how 
far back an embezzlement started or occurred and 
regardless of the amount of blanket bond in force 
at the time). 


* EXCESS ALL RISKS MONEY AND SECUR- 
ITIES INSURANCE, Protects your bank against 
any losses on any premises, public or private, in the 
United States or Canada and for any reason under 
the sun except Acts of War or Government, depre- 
ciation, failure of a depository, dishonesty of your 
employees (not the depository’s employees) and 
forgery. The Scarborough policy is the ONLY policy 
that covers your bank’s money and securities on 
ANY premises without exception. Write for folder. 


ALL RISKS SAFE DEPOSIT BOX INSUR- 
ANCE. Protects-your bank against losses of cus- 
tomers’ property from your safe deposit boxes from 
any cause whatsoever regardless of whether your 
bank is legally liable or not. No limitation on any 
one box. Write for folder. 


* TRANSIT CASH LETTER INSURANCE, 
Insures your bank against loss, destruction, theft 
or disappearance of your cash letters in transit 
from your banks, or by correspondent banks, the 
Federal Reserve, common carriers or armored car 
companies. Includes checks on your own bank. Sole 
record-keeping required is duplicate adding-ma- 
chine tape-listing. Available at a reduced premium 
if you keep microfilm or other records but desire 
coverage against blank or destroyed film, mechan- 
ical failure, etc. Ask us about it. 

* BANKERS ALL RISK EXTRA EXPENSE IN- 
SURANCE. Actually this is a business continuation 
policy that reimburses your bank for the extra ex- 
pense incurred in continuing business at a tempo- 


rary location following damage or destruction from 
ANY cause including nuclear fission. The Scar- 
borough policy not only provides ALL RISKS cover- 
age, but also contains no limitation on the amount 
of your reimbursement during the initial month or 
months. Write for descriptive folder. 


BANKERS AND TRUSTEES ERRORS AND 
OMISSIONS INSURANCE. Indemnifies your bank 
against loss if by some inadvertent error or omis- 
sion your mortgage interest in a property is not in- 
sured. This policy also protects the interest of your 
customer if the mortgage is serviced by your bank 
and also covers non-mortgaged property held in 
trust. Coverage is exceptionally broad. A very read- 
able mail-folder describing this policy is yours for 
the asking. 


* SURCHARGE LIABILITY INSURANCE FOR 
BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. An important 
new Scarborough coverage for your Trust Depart- 
ment. This policy indemnifies your bank against 
legal liability for loss arising out of actual or alleged 
negligence, error or omission on the part of your 
bank while acting as Trustee, Executor, Adminis- 
trator, Guardian, Conservator, Agent, or in any 
other personal or corporate Trust or Fiduciary 
capacity administered through your Trust Depart- 
ment. Includes settlement under out-of-court agree- 
ment, also costs and expenses. Written on a Loss 
Discovery basis. 


%* CHATTEL MORTGAGE NON-FILING IN- 
SURANCE. This policy is one of the best money- 
makers your bank can buy. It substitutes insurance 
protection for the time-wasting paper work and the 
filing and release fees associated with filing or re- 
cording chattel mortgages or lien instruments. It 
covers automobiles and other personal property. 
It gives broader protection than filing as it covers 
you if you can’t repossess in another county or 
state. It’s like filing and recording everywhere in 
the U.S.A. We originated this policy fifteen years 
ago. Banks still congratulate us for it. An interest- 
ing descriptive mail-folder is available. Write for it. 


LENDERS SINGLE INTEREST AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE. |f the borrower fails to have insur- 
ance on his car this policy covers you. It’s a big 
time saver. Ends chasing the borrower or his insur- 
ance agent for the fire, theft and collision policy on 
the loan you just made. Protects you if the bor- 
rower’s insurance company cancels him out in mid- 
term and you didn’t know it. So many bankers 
boost this policy that we are convinced if you write 
us for the descriptive folder, you will send back the 
application blank by return mail. 


% Originated by Scarborough and/or offered only by Scarborough. 


SCARBOROUGH & COMPANY 


BANK INSURANCE 
SINCE 1919 


LENDERS SINGLE INTEREST APPLIANCE 
INSURANCE, Gives your installment lending de- 
partment across-the-board coverage against theft, 
damage or destruction on all home-appliance loans. 
Includes dealer floor plan and purchaser loans, also 
industrial equipment and farm machinery. Pays 
your bank the balance due or cost to replace. The 
premium is very low. Write for interesting, easy to 
read mail-folder on this policy. 

LENDERS DOUBLE INTEREST APPLIANCE 
INSURANCE, Identical to Single Interest Appli- 
ance Coverage, except that for a slight additional 
premium, it pays your bank the full purchase price 
instead of only the unpaid balance or replacement 
costs. This enables the dealer to resell the customer 
and, naturally, is a goodwill builder for your bank. 
Descriptive folder on request. 

* LENDERS BOAT INSURANCE, Protects your 
bank if the borrower fails to carry the marine insur- 
ance he agreed to or if the insurance is not enough 
to cover your loan. You'll find our folder describing 
this policy highly interesting since the policy is a 
model for broad coverage and enables your bank 
to.enter the boat loan business with assurance of 
full protection whatever the exigency. Write for this 
folder. We'll send it by return mail. 


* LENDERS HOME IMPROVEMENT INSUR- 
ANCE. We used to think that this kind of a policy 
wasn’t needed—until bank losses started to pile up 
simply because most homes today are underin- 
sured. We developed this policy to protect your 
bank against any physical damage whatsoever to 
home improvements you finance. It pays your bank 
regardless of other insurance the borrower carries 
so it removes the gamble from your loan—which is 
as it should be. Write for the descriptive folder. 


CREDITORS GROUP LIFE INSURANCE. This is 
the policy that frees your bank from the unpopular 
act of collecting or repossessing from the dead bor- 
rower’s family or from endorsers or co-signers. Pays 
your bank the outstanding balance on installment 
loans upon death of borrower. The Scarborough 
policy is unique in the special benefits it affords 
your bank. These are outlined in our descriptive 
mail-folder. Write for it. 

CREDITORS GROUP ACCIDENT AND SICK- 
NESS INSURANCE, This popular Scarborough 
bank policy is another strong goodwill booster and 
a blessing to the borrower as well as the bank. If 
he is sick or has an accident, Scarborough sends 
you a check to cover the payments due for the 
period of his disability. A descriptive folder written 
for quick, easy reading will be mailed on request. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


February, 1960 
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Statement of Condition 7 
December 31, 1959 

RESOURCES 
BS eae en aa ae $ 602,550,198.42 
United States Government Obligations.......................... 559,037,770.43 
State and Municipal Securities......................-........--...... 206,408,823.42 
Other Bemis ame Becuritios......:...- 2... cnc ccn cocks. 31,229,512.71 
EEE A he CU ee RSC ne SS 1,289,840,818.76 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.......................000022222222200-- 7,500,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances.............................. 6,233,043.09 
Income Accrued but Not Collected..............0000.00000000000.... 9,161,099.47 
Bank Premises and Equipment..............................-.......-. 7,704,836.55 
ES co rn er corte ee 3,032,339.59 
EE TRE ET I SIR ER LISS Se $2,722,698,442.44 

LIABILITIES 
III SII Bi, a iecdiccia ninsidealanipnnbeeipilamnetneniaaleaitdl $2,041,110,744.00 
iio cs sticks Svsewasacicasio cucnpebiteaiaobelehse tise Acatiads 345,995,771.30 
It I ihe eectioenen animes sncadeliieuntaia $2,387,106,515.30 
I RR SNC oh eee ee 6,337,070.54 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest and Expenses.................... 7,449,445.72 
Due to Federal Reserve Bank.......................-.....-..2..-...200- 25,000,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies.....................................-2ssssese00 10,000,000.00 
Income Collected but Not Earned..................................-- 4,584,808.66 
ne" TER ccs ica hac cndammesoioescareareran teaeas 10,038,994.08 
Tetet Teh ak... anceciciieeiesnaial $2,450,516,834.30 

CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

Capital Stock (3,000,000 shares Par value $33%4) ............------- $ 100,000,000.00 
Reg seta? Re ASL Cc) [8 Oe ee Ce eet 150,000,000.00 
EE SRR i ree ate ee ee 22,181,608.14 
pt RE ee ae $ 272,181,608.14 
Total Liabilities and Capital Accounts.................... $2,722,698,442.44 








United States Government obligations carricd at $265,028,670.48 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
DAVID M. KENNEDY, Chairman 


J. Q. ADAMS CALVIN FENTRESS, JR. CHARLES H. KELLSTADT 
Real Estate Chairman of the Board President 
RICHARD A. AISHTON Allstate Insurance Company Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
President LAWRENCE P. FISHER JAMES R. LEAVELL 
PHILIP D. BLOCK, JR. Director Banker 
Re sey hap General Motors Corporation MARK W. LOWELL 
— ome Lape WILLIS GALE Vice President and Executive 
ag ag Choirmon Trust Officer 
resident i 
Ith 
Pullman Incorporated Canaan sere WRLIAM H. MITCHELL 
Company Partner 
ALFRED COWLES , HEW Mitchell, Hutchins & Co 
Cowles Properties wilt — = “ iT ; . 
residen ROBERT H. MORSE, JR 
EDWARD A. CUDAHY 0 IR. 
Chaimen of tee Beard Deere & Company Vice Chairman of the 
The Cudahy Packing Company JOHN HOLMES Board of Directors 
WALTER J. CUMMINGS Director Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Picton of the Swift & Company PHILIP W. PILLSBURY 
Executive Committee FRANK W. JENKS Chairman of the Board of Directors 
JOHN F. CUNEO President The Pillsbury Company 
President International Harvester HERMAN WALDECK 
The Cuneo Press, Inc. Company Banker 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
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Robert Morris Associates panel discusses money scarcity in light of charted trend 












APPORTIOMNG BANK. CREDIT 


A.B.A. conference ponders how to meet growing loan demand 
in face of the tightest money situation seen since the 1920°s 


ITH heightened credit de- 

mands from business and indi- 

viduals expected in the months 
ahead, coming on top of an already 
high ratio of loans to deposits, the 
attention of the Twelfth National 
Credit Conference of the American 
Bankers Association was largely fo- 
cused on problems of allocation— 
how to apportion available funds 
most effectively, equitably, and to 
the national interest. 

However, there was also recogni- 
tion that banking cannot do the job 
of assuring sound credit alone. Wil- 
liam F. Kelly, chairman of the A.B.A. 
Credit Policy Commission, empha- 
sized this when he pointed out that 
banking does not operate in an ex- 
clusive preserve of its own but is a 
segment of a complex financial frame- 
work involving many other private 
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By 
THE EDITORS 
and public lending agencies. The 
president of First Pennsylvania 


Banking & Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, added: “If our basic objec- 
tive of a sound, healthy, sustainable 
economic growth is to be achieved, 
it is clear all private and public insti- 
tutions must follow consistent pol- 
icies toward that end.” This applies 
especially, he declared, to all branches 
and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In surveying the credit picture 
ahead, Mr. Kelly concluded that the 
pervading theme of the conference 
was: “opportunity for bankers, but 
also a heavy responsibility to our 
economy and our money system.” 

More specific aspects of this theme 


and its application to the various 
types of bank credit are cited in the 
following summaries of the confer- 
ence talks. 


Lending Policies for the Sixties 


Sound commercial bank lending 
policies during the next decade were 
urged by John W. Remington, presi- 
dent of the A.B.A., and president 
of the Lincoln Rochester Trust Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York. 

“We have been experiencing one 
of the longest sustained periods of 
prosperity in our history,” he said. 
“We must recognize, however, that 
our so-called built-in stabilizers have 
not eliminated the business cycle and 
that it is difficult to chart the future 
accurately. We may all agree that 10 
years from now our economy will be 
vastly expanded, but history cau- 
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A.B.A. leaders speak on lending policies for the Sixties 


tions that we may have some ups and 
downs in the meantime.” 

He cautioned bankers to exercise 
particular care in extending credit 
in three areas: check-credit, real es- 
tate, and term loans. 

In the area of check-credit, Mr. 
Remington said, “bankers should 
study carefully the need and poten- 
tial of this kind of credit. Then, if it 
seems wise to adopt a program, ap- 
plications should be screened thor- 
oughly, loans should be reviewed reg- 
ularly, and there should be reason- 
able restraint used in advertising 
and other forms of promotion.” 

With reference to real estate loans, 
Mr. Remington pointed to the two 
extremes of either being too careless 
or too cautious. Careful, realistic 
mortgage lending can help bankers 
contribute significantly to the growth 
of their communities, he said. But 
he added that “As we look ahead, 
there can be a real danger of our 
overbuilding homes, apartment build- 
ings, and offices in some areas.” 

Like real estate credit, term loans 


have stretched out the term of bank 
lending and need to be watched care- 
fully, he said. He added that in a 
period of economic reversal, such 
types of credit may call for flexible 
administration by bankers. “It is 
possible,” he said, “that some stretch- 
ing out of repayments and some in- 
terest charge adjustments may be 
necessary.” 

Citing the current tight money 
policies, Mr. Remington said that 
the policy in the foreseeable future 
will be designed to provide necessary 
increases in the supply of money 
without fostering excesses. He said 
that commercial bankers have a real 
incentive to increase their savings 
deposits to meet credit needs. 


Credit Outlook Panel 


While the current tight money sit- 
uation does not constitute a “crisis,” 
it does challenge bank credit man- 
agement to administer available 
funds soundly. This was the consen- 
sus of the three panel members 
who participated in a discussion on 


*““Money—Its Availability and Cost.” 
The panel was sponsered by Robert 
Morris Associates and. was moder- 
ated by Arthur F. Boettcher, RMA 
president, and vice-president, Boat- 
men’s National Bank of St. Louis, 
Missouri. ; 

Panel participants were David M. 
Kennedy, chairman of the board, 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago; 
Murray Kyger, president, The First 
National Bank of Fort Worth, Texas; 
and Roy L. Reierson, vice-president, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York 
City. 

Mr. Kennedy pointed out that one 
element of the current tight money 
problem is the changing character 
of commercial banking. “Term lend- 
ing,” he said, “has become increas- 
ingly popular, and bank investment 
portfolios have become less liquid. 

“However, these trends are more 
indicative of an evolution in commer- 
cial banking than of a decrease in 
the overall liquidity of our economy,” 
he noted. “They tend to confirm the 
viewpoint that ultimate liquidity of 
the banking system depends upon the 
money creating abilities of the cen- 
tral bank. In a severe national crisis, 
liquidity as a whole could be devel- 
oped only through the power of the 
Federal Reserve System to create 
and activate an effective money sup- 
ply.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Kyger 
stated that the solution to the cur- 
rent loan problem is stricter loan 
administration under existing condi- 
tions. “By this I mean a proper turn- 
over of loanable funds,” he said. “A 
proper liquidation program on all 
loans and more select lending would 
do wonders toward freeing funds 
new frozen in loans which have no 
definite liquidations program.” 

Just as good merchandising re- 
quires proper inventory turnover, he 
said, good banking also requires a 
proper turnover of loanable funds. 

In outlining the general economic 


Conference draws big attendance as delegates hear ideas on selective loan administration 
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situation, Mr. Reierson predicted a 
continued vigorous demand for bank 
loans and generally tight conditions 
in the credit markets in the months 
ahead. Industrial production and 
business activity have recovered 
sharply since resumption of steel 
production, he pointed out. 

Thus, the working capital require- 
ments of business will also increase 
fairly sharply as inventories are 
built up and as receivables rise in 
response to higher sales. A continued 
rise in consumer credit is also in 
prospect, he said. This applies not 
only to the automobile market but 
also to other areas of consumer 
spending. 

Mr. Reierson added that residen- 
tial building has already declined 
from the high levels maintained in 
the early part of 1959, but he said 
that the prospect is for a moderately, 
rather than a sharply, decreased level 
of housing in 1960. He concluded that 
there would be no easing in the Fed’s 
restrictive credit policy in the near 
future. 


Loan Priorities 


Not only are the banks in a tighter 
credit position than at any time since 
the ’Twenties, but the outlook is that 
this is not a short-run problem but 
one “we must learn to live with on a 
more or less permanent basis,” ac- 
cording to George Champion, presi- 
dent, The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
New York City. 

Since banks are not going to be 
able to meet all the credit demands 
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Speakers representing business and government as well as banking analyze current trends 


that press in upon them, it has be- 
come necessary for them to set pri- 
orities in making loans. While no 
group of borrowers can be neglected, 
Mr. Champion contended that banks 
have always specialized in meeting 
the credit needs of business—large 
and small. “New areas of lending 
which have sprung up since the 
’Twenties do involve some very use- 
ful services,” he said, “and to the 
extent that we can, we certainly 
should continue to provide them. But 
in my judgment we should not do so 
at the cost of failing to meet the basic 
needs of commerce and industry. If 
something finally has to ‘give,’ it 
should first be in lines that contrib- 
ute least to the strength, well-being, 
and progress of our communities and 
the nation.” 

But in so saying, Mr. Champion 
also mentioned the desirability of 
taking a fresh look at some of bank- 
ing’s broadened concepts of serving 
business, particularly the term loan. 
While he acknowledged the logical 
need for such a credit instrument, he 
maintained that there is a fine line 
to be drawn between what is right 
and wrong in its use, and banks often 
are tempted to step over the line. 

As examples of other loan tools 
developed in the period of easy money 
that need to be watched more close- 
ly, Mr. Champion cited credits em- 
ployed in mortgage warehousing for 
lenders who are not part of a bank’s 
immediate community, the wholesale 
purchase of consumer paper and ac- 
counts receivable, and loans to finance 
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speculative security purchases. “A 
case could be made in many instances 
for cutting back rather drastically 
on these various loans,” he said. 


Mortgage Boom Ahead 


Predicting that home building will 
face greater opportunities and chal- 
lenges than any other major in- 
dustry during the booming 1960's, 
Dr. Kurt F. Flexner, director, mort- 
gage finance, American Bankers As- 
sociation, stated that improvements 
are needed in mortgage lending tech- 
niques if America’s demands for ade- 
quate housing are to be met success- 
fully by private enterprise. 

“The biggest challenge in this con- 
nection lies in the creation of a 
conventional mortgage with national 
marketability which would bring 
many new sources of funds to the 
housing industry,” the speaker de- 
clared. “Government insured and 
guaranteed mortgages (FHA and 
VA types) have national market- 
ability; but they are greatly handi- 
capped by fixed interest rates, which 
lead to serious complications. The 
conventional mortgage with national 
marketability would prove a very 
profitable investment for pension 
funds, trust funds, etc.” Dr. Flexner 
indicated that the A.B.A. is currently 
studying the possibility of creating 
such an instrument, and he expressed 
optimism that “the day is not very 
distant when this will be accom- 
plished.” 

The lack of mobility in mortgage 

See CREDIT CONFERENCE — Page 108 
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Free plant sites, low production costs, and 
tax-free operations are opening... 


New Opportunities in FOREIGN 
TRADE AND INVESTMENT 


WINDLING gold stocks, in- 
creased Western European and 
Japanese competition on the 

domestic front, and a Russian chal- 
lenge to seize world leadership have 
caused a great deal of consternation 
in economic and business circles in 
the United States. 

Before we become overly con- 
cerned, it may be worthwhile to re- 
view the U.S. position. Despite the 
lengthy steel strike last year, domes- 
tic gross national product almost 
reached the $500 billion level, a mark 
that most economists feel will be 
topped in 1960. This attitude has 
been strengthened by the sharp surge 
in activity since the settlement of the 
steel strike. By 1970, the economists 
expect our rising incomes and in- 
creased population to boost GNP to 
the $750 billion annual pace. Most of 
this rise is predicated on our own 
highly-developed consumer demand 
on the domestic front. 

Meantime, the U.S. has fortified 
itself against a sharp economic re- 
versal in foreign markets. At year 
end, for example, the U.S. had an 
estimated $58 billion invested abroad, 
compared to foreign holdings of only 
$33.9 billion in U.S. assets. Approx- 
imately $40 billion of our overseas 
investments are in private capital, 
and during the postwar era we have 
risen from a debtor status on our 
foreign accounts to a formidable 
creditor relationship abroad. 

U.S. investments are predominant- 
ly of a long-term nature, while for- 
eign holdings in the U.S. are pri- 
marily in the form of bank deposits 
and short-term U.S. government ob- 
ligations, according to a recent issue 
of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago’s “Business and Economic Re- 
view.” 

At the end of 1958 the aggregate 
short-term liabilities to foreigners 
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(deposits, U.S. government obliga- 
tions and miscellaneous items with 
maturities of less than one year) 
reported by all U.S. banks amounted 
to $16.2 billion-—of which, $3.9 bil- 
lion was held in Federal Reserve 
Bank accounts for foreign central 
banks and $1.3 billion in accounts for 
international organizations at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
states Frank Tamagna, former staff 
member of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, in the Banco Nazionale 
del Lavaro’s Quarterly. Review. 

Commercial banks, he adds in the 
Italian publication, had an additional 
$11 billion in foreign accounts, with 
about $91 billion of this being on 
deposit in New York City. 

U.S. private investments, plus the 
various government loans and grants 
to free world nations, have helped 
Western Europe’s economic resur- 
gence and placed an indelible stamp 
of approval on the oft-criticized U.S. 
aid programs. The point that should 
be remembered is that this aid has 
helped pave the way for normal trade 
relations in the revitalized free 
world. This is evident from the num- 
ber of discriminatory quotas and 
tariffs that have been lifted from 
U.S. exports to. West Germany, 
France, England, Japan, etc. 

Another turning point is in the in- 
creased willingness of the Common 
Market members—West Germany, 
France, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg—and _ the 


Exports are high, but military 
expenses and investments abroad 
are creating worrisome deficit 
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Postwar exports have outweighed imports 
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World Bank Family Grows Fast 
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Common Market and foreign competition have stimulated rapid flow of capital overseas 


Free Trade Association representa- 
tives—Great Britain, Switzerland, 
Austria, Portugal, Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden—to assume a larger 
share of the cost of the World Bank 
and other international organiza- 
tions set up to sponsor projects in 
underdeveloped countries. 

These moves are expected to help 
U.S. trade in Western Europe and 
reduce the drain on U.S. gold sup- 
plies. But we are in for a battle to 
retain our postwar markets. Western 
Europe is just beginning to flex its 
economic muscles, and is proving 
quite an adversary. 


THER trends that bear watch- 
ing include: the adverse U.S. 
balance of payments position, which 
is estimated at $4 billion for 1959; 
the number of European currencies 
that are selling at a premium over 
the U.S. dollar; the large number of 
European concerns that are refusing 
to sell a piece of their business to 
American firms; and the influx of 
foreign capital on the domestic scene. 
One answer to this challenge from 
a revived Europe, according to David 
Rockefeller, vice-chairman of the 
board, Chase Manhattan Bank, would 
be to admit we are licked, retreat 
behind still higher tariffs and try 
to become a sort of “Fortress Amer- 
ica” in world trade. We could swallow 
the propaganda that we have priced 
ourselves completely out of world 
markets, that the dollar is fast be- 
coming a soft currency, or that we 
are such a rich nation that we can 
afford to turn our backs on the rest 
of the world. 

The simple fact, Mr. Rockefeller 
asserts, is that the U.S. can no longer 
afford the luxury of high protective 
tariffs. Some 4 million jobs in this 
country are directly tied to exports, 
he continues, and whether we like it 
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or not, our future growth and pros- 
perity is indissolubly linked with 
that of the rest of the world. 

In its review of the balance of pay- 
ments situation, the American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago’s Foreign Trade Bulletin 
notes that the U.S. has been enjoying 
substantial export surpluses in re- 
cent years. Moreover, it adds, about 
three-fifths of U.S. exports are in- 
cluded in categories with rising ex- 
port totals, indicating that the U.S. 
is very competitive on a wide range 
of products. 

But the U.S. must increase its over- 
seas earnings enough to restore a 
tolerable balance in its overseas pay- 
ments, the report continues, or re- 
duce its contributions to economic 
growth and military security of 
other nations. The latter appears the 
most likely cure for our foreign pay- 
ments deficit in view of the general 


improvement in economic positions 
abroad, the report concludes. 

Christian Herter, U.S. Secretary 
of State, had the interests of the 
world in mind, when he stated at the 
recent National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil meeting in New York City that 
“the problem is to see to it that the 
deficit is redueed by means which en- 
large international trade and do not 
restrict it—by methods which pro- 
mote competition and the flow of de- 
velopment capital rather than restrict 
them.” 

Dr. Roy L. Reierson, vice-president 
and chief economist at Bankers 
Trust Company, New York City, con- 
tends that in the light of the U.S. 
balance of payments position we 
should reexamine the policy of en- 
couraging private investments over- 
seas. He feels that it not only adds to 
the strain on the balance of pay- 

See NEW OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD—Page 114 


U.S. newspapers are primary media for foreign development groups 
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O THE average commercial 
banker, the trust department is 

a place with mahogany desks, 
wall-to-wall carpeting and suitably 
dignified draperies. Soft spoken, con- 
servatively dressed people called 
“trust officers” inhabit these plush 
regions, along with rich old ladies 
known as “beneficiaries.”’” The hard- 
working, shirt-sleeved fellow in the 
commercial or installment loan de- 
partment, right down in the pit 
grappling with life, is the one who 
who makes the money so these trust 
officers can work their easy racket. 
While this may not be your own 
concept of trust departments, I doubt 
there exists anywhere a trust man 
who has not been on the receiving 










A realistic discussion of a question 
that is vital to bank management 


TRUST DEPARTMENT- 
Bank Asset or Liability? 


By 
ROSS P. BENNETT 


Executive Vice-President, 
Houston Bank & Trust Company, 
Houston, Texas 


end of snide remarks which indicate 
that to some people a trust depart- 
ment is a good place to work if you 
want to semi-retire. Actually, when 
a man who has come up through trust 
department ranks moves into com- 
mercial work—either in the same 
bank or another—his friends in the 
trust field usually speak of him, af- 
fectionately but nonetheless serious- 
ly, as one who has taken the easy 
road and gone over the hill. 

You can judge from all this that 








trust people are sensitive. I can state 
with the authority of thirty years’ 
banking experience, twenty-three of 
which have been in trust work, that 
anyone allergic to midnight oil should 
stay away from the trust depart- 
ment. A lot of it is burned there. 
The only truth in this commercial 
banker’s-eye view is that trust de- 
partments have not been money 
makers. How many realize that the 
average fee for the complete respon- 
sibility of managing a $100,000 trust 
is about what the bank receives on 
a $10,000 loan at 6 per cent? This 
is not very encouraging when you 
consider the time and effort put into 
a trust by investment researchers, 
administrative officers, directors, 
























Survey emphasizes profit problem; over half of reporting trust departments had net losses 











NET EARNINGS AND RELATED ITEMS FOR COMMERCIAL 
BANK TRUST DEPARTMENTS, 1958 


Eleventh Federal Reserve District 
(Percentage of total commissions and fees. Dollar amounts in thousands) 
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Banker conception of the trust department as haven 
for semi-retired employees, rich old ladies, “red ink” 
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Trust officer, burning midnight oil on an estate problem, 
thinks wistfully of commercial banker’s after-hours ease 


Common myopia afflicting trust and banking departments in their images of each other 


trust committee, and various clerks. 

It'is important, therefore, to rec- 
ognize the differences in commercial 
banking and trust functions which 
affect the relative profitability of the 
two departments. Also, it is impor- 
tant to understand and appreciate 
the value of the trust department as 
a part of the complete financial serv- 
ice for bank customers. 

There are three fundamental dif- 
ferences between commercial bank- 
ing and trust functions. First, most 
commercial department profits result 
from interest earned by lending or 
investing capital funds and deposits. 
On the other hand, trust earnings 
come from fees received for personal 
services rendered these same cus- 
tomers by managing their property. 
The essence of trust business is just 
taking care of other people’s prop- 
erty. A trust department, with only 
services to sell, can hardly be ex- 
pected to show profits equal to those 
produced by the commercial depart- 
ment in the much more flexible lend- 
ing and investing operations. Con- 
sider, for instance, the rise in in- 
terest rates that has occurred within 
the past year or so, and compare that 
situation with the fact that basic 
fees currently quoted for personal 
trust services in Texas are the same 
as those quoted over twenty years 
ago. I am sure that in many other 
states the same holds true. 

Stated another way, a bank’s lia- 
bility to commercial depositors is 
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entirely different from its liability 
to trust customers. A bank is con- 
tractually liable to repay all money 
deposited in its commercial depart- 
ment. This liability is logical and 
equitable because, through the right 
to use depositors’ funds for its own 
corporate earning advantage, a bank 
is granted means both for produec- 
ing shareholder dividends and for re- 
covering losses arising out of its loan 
and investment activities. As trustee, 
however, the trust department is not 
liable for losses incurred except in 
case of negligence. This limited lia- 
bility is also logical and equitable, 
because earnings of a trust depart- 


ment cannot come from the corporate 
employment of assets trusteed with 
it, but instead are restricted to fees 
charged to individual trusts for serv- 
ice rendered. In consequence, a lower 
ceiling is placed on the earning power 
of a trust department than on that of 
the commercial department, even 
though the volume of assets con- 
trolled may be comparable. Obvious- 
ly, trust fees cannot take more than 
a fraction of the income of each trust, 
or the trust department would fail in 
its fundamental purpose of conserv- 
ing trust assets while at the same 
time producing a reasonable income 
See TRUST DEPARTMENT STUDY—Page 122 


Analyzes pros and cons of starting a new trust department 


Mr. Bennett is chairman, trust section, Texas Bankers Association 














' Wherein a $37 million bank establishes a 


specialized department for business 
development, with notable results 


Harnessing and 


S is true in many cities, our in- 
stitution continually faces keen 
competition. To serve a 60,000 
population our community has four 
banks and two savings and loan asso- 
ciations, all of these adequately ag- 
gressive. 

Under such conditions it is some- 
thing of a feat for a bank to hold the 
business it already has, much less 
maintain a healthy rate of growth. 
In spite of this competition, our bank 
has increased its totals by approxi- 
mately 50 per cent in the past ten 





SEE COVER: Bank’s parking lot 

attendant Roy Frankenburg signs 

an introduction card for a new 
Christmas Club account 









Teller Jane Harris greets housewife, in door-to-door call campaign 
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years, at an annual growth rate of 9 
per cent. This record has been made 
without merger or other bulk ac- 
cumulation of numbers. 

We like to think, of course, that 
our progress is properly attributable 
to the quality of our institution and 
its service. But in all honesty we 
must admit that a contributing cause 
of our bank’s continuing growth has 
been an unremitting effort not only 
to develop new business but also to 
cultivate the business already on our 
books. 


Business development was until 


A planned aim of the business development department is to reveal those with sales ability 








(uiding 
ad Bank’s SELLING EFFORTS 


three years ago a general responsi- 
bility of the bank’s officers sparked 
by top management’s keen interest 
in building our totals and increasing 
our usefulness in meeting the com- 
munity’s financial needs. Early in 
1957 it was decided to localize the 
assignment in a specialized depart- 
ment for business development in the 
hope of thereby intensifying the 
sales effectiveness of the bank: 

As we undertook this task it be- 
came apparent that primarily it in- 
volved channeling the bank’s selling 
energies to achieve the maximum re- 
sults. To say it another way, a given 
quantity of relatively planless effort 
could be expected to accomplish big 
things if harnessed to a well-made 
business development plan. 


Teller Jean Crouse sells customer a new service 
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To detail every step taken since 
then in all areas of the bank’s new- 
business activity would be over-long 
and under-interesting. For the sake 
of brevity, let us merely say that we 
undertook to work out a systematic 
and sensible distribution of advertis- 
ing funds among newspapers, broad- 
casting, and direct mail. Then we 
undertook to make each of these 
media into the sharpest-cutting sales 
promotion tool attainable. 


ELL-PLANNED advertising is 

undeniably a major influence in 
building a favorable public attitude 
toward a bank. But experience offers 
convincing evidence that in a com- 
munity such as ours, where pretty 
much everybody knows everybody 
else, very few new customers can be 
actually motivated by advertising to 
walk into a given bank—whether for 
savings, personal loans, personal 
checking, or business accounts—and 
sign up. It still requires person-to- 
person selling to convince the indi- 
vidual prospect that the Lafayette 
National Bank is the place where he 
wants to open his account or finance 
a new roof for his house. 

Contemplating the total problem, 
it seemed to us that the logical peo- 
ple to develop new customers by per- 
sonal salesmanship are the folks al- 
ready on the bank’s staff. All of these 
bank officers and employees know 
something—whether a great deal or 
relatively less—about the bank’s 
services and advantages. All of them 
have a stake in the bank’s growth, 
whether or not they fully compre- 
hend this fact. 

If we could develop slowly and 
soundly, not with any sudden burst 
of campaigning, a genuine enthu- 
siasm among the bank’s staff to work 
for new business, then we already 
had at hand the sales force to do the 
assigned job. We saw our problem 
as one of developing the existing 
talent of the entire team and com- 
municating management’s sales en- 
thusiasm to these people. 

This article does not pretend to de- 
scribe a completed new business pro- 
gram with final results. Rather, it 
covers our bank’s efforts to develop 
a permanent program. We have made 
worthwhile progress. We still are far 
short of attaining what we could con- 
scientiously call a well-rounded proj- 
ect. B:.. we think we know where 
we are going, and how. 

The occasion for undertaking our 
business development program was 
the management decision to open 
three branch banks. Each bank pre- 
sented problems distinctive to its 
situation. But in order to become 
a profitable venture each branch 
needed additional customers beyond 
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age of steel has just started to hamper their operations and they are preparing — 





for an operational cutback next month. They are interested in a profit-sharing 
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plan for officers and employees. Suggest a trust department follow-up soon. 








John J. Doe 









































Truse OF trust prospect list 
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Other remarks _” 


Mr. Doe formerly borrowed through our Consumer Loan Dept, ~~ rated “excellent. 





Oldest son an officer in the corporation; daughter student at Purdue University. 
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Simplified records aid revitalized office call program 


The bank assiduously cultivates business now on the books 


those brought in by the added con- 
venience afforded to the immediate 
neighborhood. 

We had been wondering how best 
to give our staff members an under- 
standing of the total new-business 
problem and what type of incentive 
would enlist their enthusiasm in 
business development activities. The 
need for new branch customers af- 
forded us with an opportunity to ex- 
periment toward’ finding the right 
answers. 

City-wide advertising was used to 


saturate the public with an aware- 
ness of the newly opened branch that 
we most wanted to build up. To pin- 
point our message into the particular 
neighborhood, we decided to try a 
house-to-house canvass for solicita- 
tion and personal invitation in an 
area immediately adjacent to the new 
branch. 

Using a large street map of the 
city, we drew a one-mile circle 
around the branch and divided this 
into approximately equal sections. 
To assure putting our best foot for- 
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Mr. Kingma (left), who heads the business development department, confers 


with Burr S. Swezey, Jr., president, and Burr S. 


Swezey, board chairman 


Their objective: a sales attitude permeating the entire staff 


ward, we selected for this assign- 
ment our best: public-contact person- 
nel. The entire crew consisted of 19 
staff members and two officers. Be- 
cause many of our tellers normally 
work only 32 hours a week, they were 
available for eight hours additional 
duty per week without overtime. 


E considered using some form 

of advance direct mail that 
would keep the neighbors posted on 
progress of the branch’s actual con- 
struction. Eventually this was de- 
cided against, in part because of cost 
but even more importantly because 
we felt it would impair the impact 
value of having a bank representa- 
tive appear unannounced at the 
householder’s front door. 

Instead we produced a small folder 
that announced the opening of the 
branch, listed its services, and offered 
a cash door prize. The folder con- 
tained a coupon for the recipient to 
fill in and “deposit” either in the 
lobby of the branch or at its drive-up 
window. This piece of literature was 
for the bank caller to leave with the 
prospect. 

The people designated for the call- 
ing program were first told about it 

_and then given a detailed inspection 
tour through the new branch to 
familiarize them with the facilities 
and the services to be offered. Look- 
ing backward, we feel sure our peo- 
ple could have done a better job if, 
at this stage of the program, we had 
sat down with them for a thorough 
session of briefing on the facts and 
then had answered any questions. 

This would have imparted a better 
understanding of the overall purpose 
of this project and how it fitted into 
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the bank’s long-pull policy of busi- 
ness development. Thus we could 
have built greater enthusiasm among 
these staff members. The immediate 
result might have been more ac- 
counts opened by the new branch. 
The ultimate result would have been 
developing a greater and more last- 
ing sales consciousness among the 
canvassers. 

The 19-person canvassing crew 
was split into groups of four or five 
each. Next the two officers loaded 
their cars with canvassers and drove 
them to the neighborhood to be can- 
vassed. While staff members worked 
from door to door, each officer cruised 
the streets they were working. He 
was thus available for assistance in 
the event additional information was 
needed or if there were a misunder- 
standing. 

The formula required that our 
house canvassers be polite and cheer- 
ful. They were instructed to make 
the invitation brief and to leave 
promptly so that the householder 
could not feel she was being imposed 
upon. The canvasser rang or knocked 
not more than twice. When an adult 
came to the door, our representative 
identified himself, announced the 
new branch’s opening, invited the 
householder to stop in and meet our 
people there. Then he handed over 
the folder containing the coupon for 
the cash prize drawing, and a package 
of flower seeds. If no one answered 
the door, the folder and seed packet 
were banded together and left along 
with a printed card reading, “We’re 
sorry to have missed you, but hope 
we may meet you soon.” It took two 
weeks to cover more than 3,000 homes 
and business places, calling only be- 





tween 9 and 11 a.m. and between 2 
and 4 p.m. 
At_first, the staff members were 


none’ too eager about making. the 
calls. But, as they rang doorbells, 
they found the job interesting and in 
many respects enjoyable. Back at.the 
bank they delighted in telling their 
experiences. 

There was no tangible way to 
measure the program’s success in 
direct business development. We 
know that calls were well received, 
because many new customers at the 
branch referred to them as their rea- 
son for coming to us. 

To the bank’s management the 
project was of great value because it 
proved what we had already sus- 
pected, that our staff comprised the 
talents required for effective new 
business solicitation. Also, it showed 
us that we could unquestionably sup- 
ply our people with the essential sell- 
ing tools and foster among them the 
desire to develop business for the 
bank. 

Asa recognition of the hours of 
work by the canvassing crews, the 
bank entertained them at an evening 
dinner party at the country club. 
However, we feel that this is not 
sufficient incentive or reward for 
sales effort by people ordinarily en- 
gaged in non-selling work, even 
though their sales effort is  per- 
formed on bank time. We decided 
then that in the future we will prom- 
ise in advance an incentive of some 
sort. In brief, we must provide a 
dependable answer to the question, 
“What’s in it for me?” 


O test out our conclusion, we next 

staged an all-employee campaign 
for new Christmas savings accounts, 
with cash incentives. We deliberately 
set out to determine the answers to 
two questions: 

1. What are the tangible dollars- 
and-cents results of such a contest? 

2. Do cash incentives really make 
a difference? 

It is needless to go into the de- 
tails of this contest. Suffice it that we 
offered cash awards to all bank peo- 
ple except officers, the awards graded 
in. value according to the size of the 
Christmas account opened and ac- 
cording to whether the employee’s 
regular job was classified as contact, 
medium contact, or non-contact. The 
entire staff was divided into teams, 
with team awards in addition to in- 
dividual awards. 

We got an unmistakable answer 
to the first of our two big questions. 
At a total cost of about $200 in prizes 
we increased our number of Christ- 
mas accounts by 29 per cent, al- 
though prior to this contest Christ- 

See HARNESSING SELLING EFFORTS—120 
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OR many years, to most Main- 

landers, Hawaii was a faraway 

Polynesian. fleet of islands with 
beautiful beaches, exotic flowers, 
strange people, and semi-primitive 
conditions. Island residents traveling 
on the Mainland were often amused 
(and sometimes annoyed) by such 
questions as: What language do you 
speak in Hawaii? Could you get me 
some Hawaiian stamps? Also, by the 
confusion of Hawaii with the Philip- 
pines. 

The advent of Statehood (and of 
jet planes that sharply reduced time- 
distance) has suddenly made Hawaii 
a next-door neighbor to her sister 


By 
JAMES H. SHOEMAKER 
Vice-President, 


Director of Business ‘Research, 
Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 


states. They are quite reasonably 
curious about the character and the 
way of life of this new-arrival. 

To understand Hawaii, it is neces- 
sary to remember that it was the last 
important Pacific island area to be 
discovered; yet, because of its stra- 
getic position, it was the first to 
achieve modernity. No other island 
area has sprinted from primitiveness 
to modern methods as quickly. 












sistance economy to a mass-produc- 
tion economy geared to Mainland 
markets. 

For nearly a century, until 1872, 
there was a continuous marked de- 
cline in population with no clear line 
of economic development. Since then, 
however, Hawaii has recorded a more 
than tenfold growth in population, 
and a far more than tenfold growth 
in terms of production, income, and 
employment. 


Some of the economic bases upon which the mounting prosperity of Hawaii rests 


Mainland visitors increased 42% last year 


Hawaii is the world’s “pineapple capital.” Here 





View of Honolulu harbor; 
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plants are being sprayed 





shipping remains Hawaii’s economic lifeline 





Bank sources of business information on the 50th state 


Four factors have been basic in 
this expansion: 

1. People of diverse racial origins 
brought to the Islands a wide range 
of cultural backgrounds, inherent 
abilities, and contacts with other 
parts of the world. 

2. Resources made Hawaii a year- 
round mass-production agricultural 
economy. 


3. Geographic position made the 


islands an outpost of national power, 
a tourist center, and a center for 
shipping and air lines. 

4. Close relations with the Main- 
land made possible the trade and 
economic specialization necessary for 
mechanized mass-production, the 
growth of services, and high stand- 
ards of living. 

Island communities of 1959 are 
decidedly modern, possessing the 
most up-to-date electric power, bank- 
ing, transport, highway, air line, tele- 
phone, radio and television systems, 
excellent newspapers, well organized 
shopping centers, modern homes 
adapted to Hawaii’s climate, and all 
of the various personal services gen- 
erally available in an American com- 
munity. 

Today, with an area roughly equal 
to that of Connecticut and Rhode Is- 
land and a population of well over 
600,000, Hawaii annually generates 
a “gross state product” of $1,400,- 
000,000 and an aggregate personal 
income which amounts to $1,145,- 
000,000. 

The vast reaches of the Pacific ex- 
ceed in area the entire land mass of 
the world. In this tremendous area, 
the Hawaiian Islands appear to be 
little more than dots—hence there has 
been a tendency to underestimate 
their size and importance. In reality, 
Hawaii exceeds six of our states in 
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population and in manufacturing, 
seven states in the income generated 
by the economy, eleven states in life 
insurance in force, and _ thirteen 
states in the value of agricultural 
output. 


HE great period of plantation 

growth in Hawaii was the sixty- 
year period from 1872 to 1932 during 
which sugar production increased 
from 8,498 tons to 1,063,000 tons. It 
was during the first half of this 
period that large numbers of work- 
ers were brought from the Orient 
to man the growing plantations. 

There was an equally remarkable 
growth in the export of canned pine- 
apple following the invention of the 
Ginaca machine in 1913. Since then 


Hawaii has produced and exported 
more than three times as much pine- 
apple as all other world producers 
combined. 

Between 1932 and the beginning 
of World War II, there was a level- 
ing off in plantation industries, off- 
set by a rise in services due to rising 
standards of living, the growth of 
tourism, and the growth of defense 
activity. This was accompanied by a 
rapid expansion in the population of 
Honolulu and a significant incredse 
in interracial adjustment and har- 
mony. 

World War II suddenly expanded 
and drastically altered the economy 
of Hawaii, gearing all activity to the 
winning of the war. 

A brief postwar period of read- 
justment, inflation, and the unioniza- 
tion of labor was followed by a rap- 
idly accelerating rise which made the 
period of the ’fifties the most dy- 
namic decade of growth in the his- 
tory of the Islands. 

From a long-run point of view, 
basic trends are more important than 
current statistics. These ‘include: 

1. The integration of the Islands 
into a unified economy. There has 
been an increasing centralization of 
management (of sugar, pineapples, 
wholesaling, chain stores, banking, 
hotel systems, inter-island transpor- 
tation, and communications) in Ho- 
nolulu. 

2. A’ broadening economic base. 
Until the mid-thirties, the bulk of 
employment and income was derived 
from agriculture and closely related 
activities. Although agriculture has 
continued to expand, service enter- 
prises have expanded even more rap- 
idly. Today, the dollar volume of 


Natural beauty is one of Hawaii’s greatest economic assets 
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services (for defense, tourists, car- 
riers, and island residents) outranks 
the total value of all commodities 
produced in the State. 

3. Urbanization and suburbaniza- 
tion. The centralization of the econ- 
omy is the primary reason for the 


strong urbanward trend. Today, 
Oahu contains four-fifths and Ho- 
nolulu one-half of the total popula- 
tion of the Islands. 

4. Rising per capita productivity 
and income. Mechanization began 
with the plantations but has rapidly 
spread to every form of production 
in the Islands. Per capita produc- 
tivity in sugar, for example, in- 
creased from 13 tons per worker in 
1922 to approximately 83 tons per 


worker today. apple and sugar plantations is being nian 
Total personal income in Hawaii slowly reduced and dairying and -s * @ecomber 31, 1950-1959) 


increased from $689 million in 1950 
to an estimated $1,250 million last 
year. The resultant rise in modern 
homes, motor cars, restaurants, ap- 
pliances, telephones, and personal 
services is clearly evident through- 
out the Islands. In recent years, 
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suburban communities have expanded 
at an unprecedented rate. With this, 
there has been an almost explosive 
expansion of supermarkets, subur- 
ban shopping centers, and retail 
chain stores. 

5. Recent population pressures on 
Oahu. Because of the rapid expan- 
sion of population, land values on 
Oahu have risen by 289 per cent since 
1950. Holdings of governmental and 
large estate lands are generally cited 
as the cause. Although these have un- 
doubtedly been a factor, the marked 
increase in Oahu’s population is the 
primary cause. 


HIS in turn is having two effects 
(a) the acreage of Oaku pine- 


truck farming are gradually being 
forced to other islands; and (b) it 
has become essential to utilize land 
more intensively, hence there has 
been a sharp increase in multi-stor- 
ied office buildings, hotels, and apart- 
ments. This year for the first time 


Rapid economic growth is reflected in banking statistics 















King Street, Honolulu. On right is Bishop National Bank and Bishop Trust Company; at extreme left, Bank of Hawali 


Traffic tangle typifies Hawaii’s growing pains, with the Fifties being the islands’ most dynamic decade 





in the history of the Islands, apart- 
ment house construction actually ex- 
ceeded the dollar volume of individ- 
ual residences. 

6. The unification of the Hawaiian 
economy with our national economy. 
From the beginning, the growth of 
business in Hawaii has been geared 
to the Island’s relations with the 
Mainland. This began a century and 
a half ago with the early trade rela- 
tions of American clipper ships that 
stopped in Hawaii for provisions and 
sandalwood en route to China. It 

See HAWAIIAN ECONOMIC BOOM— Page 112 








THE RECENT SPURT IN 
DEPOSITS AND LOANS 
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RELATIVE SIZE OF THE HAWAIIAN BANKS 
(Data as of December 31, 1959) 

Number of 

Branches’ Resources Deposits Loans 
American Security Bank . $ 35,114,266 $ 32,281,821 $ 15,374,528 
Bank of Hawaii 40 331,513,466 303,441,187 159,943,155 
Bishop National Bank : 27 313,874,117 285,342,184 146,357,512 
Central Pacific Bank 4 31,087,685 27 812,267 13,111,898 
City Bank of Honolulu’ 1 10,234,735 8,057,409 3,569,621 
Liberty Bank of Honolulu 3 31,960,102 29,715,350 14,437,981 

TOTAL 79 $753,784,371 $686,650,218 $352,794,695 

' Includes main office, branches, and collection offices. All Head Offices are in Honolulu. 
2 Opened June 16, 1959, with $2 million in capital. 
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AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS Decernher Sl i953.) 
DECEMBER 31, 1959 7 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . . . . « « e «© «© + «© ©) 6$119,208,413.48 
ee 70,715,418.90 


Raa Tie) BAL i rr ee ae ne 39,096,746.28 
Loans (Federally Insured or Guaranteed) . . . .... 85,955,073.32 


Other Loans (Less Reserve for Possible Loan Losses). . . 284,911,523.68 up 65) 60 Oo, OC O°? 
Accrued Interest Receivable . ....... 6 . 3,513,442.17 
Buildings, Furniture and Fixtures. . . . . . w ew oe 12,396,466.80 
PE 4s Ss os oe ee ee ee 5,321,612.85 


Total Resources 2. 2 1... «~~ ~ $621,118,697.48 ifs 68, ro OL OFT OF Of 8) 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 


Checking... 5 « « « « « « §aaemee0s0.04 
aa ae 
Ds wee a wb. es 70,548,042.69 
eee $567,421,261.70 > 74 Yay Od) 0,000 
ok, v 
Provisions for Taxes, Interest, etc... . . . . 


a ee hae me 2,708,266.20 
ee ae ee eee ene 8,328, 180.16 


Other Liabilities . ..... ee a a ae ee 3,508,265.39 ; 
Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock . . . . . . « $ 8,399,300.00 

a A as eee ee ee 22,600,700.00 

Undivided Profits ...... 8,152,724.03 : 

t = $ 39,152,724.03 

Total Liabilities. . . . «© © «© «© « «© « « $621,118,697.48 
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Savings Institutions Back 
Treasury Rate Pattern 

“Time after time during the last 
few months, leaders in the field of 
home financing, such as mutual sav- 
ings banks, commercial banks and 
mutual savings and loan associa- 
tions, have come to us (the Treas- 
ury) with conclusive evidence that 
more harm is being done to the mort- 
gage market today by large scale 
Treasury offerings in the 4-to-5-year 
area than by selling long-term 
bonds.” 

This was the theme of an address 
by Undersecretary of the Treasury 
Fred C. Scribner, Jr., January 19, 
before the National Association of 
Home Builders in Chicago. 

He said the Treasury is “fully 
aware that a great many members of 
the home building industry are op- 
posed to removing the 414-percent 
ceiling on long-term Treasury bonds 
because they have the impression 
that it would hurt the mortgage mar- 
ket. I believe that just the opposite 
is true.” 
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Political Overtones In 
President’s Messages 

The three early-January messages 
to Congress from the Chief Execu- 
tive differed in form but not in con- 
tent; all said the same thing in dif- 
ferent words, as if drawing a tri- 
angle around the Administration’s 
current basis of policy and its foun- 
dation for this year’s Presidential 
and Congressional campaigns. 

There is little doubt that the fun- 
damentals of the messages reflect the 
strategic aims of the incumbent Ad- 
ministration, designed to fortify the 
chances of the Presidential candidate 
and to improve the chances of Con- 
gressional candidates friendly to the 
Administration. 

Political overtones, however, did 
not wholly dominate the tenor of the 
messages. In the message on the 
State of the Union, Mr. Eisenhower 
laid great stress on the international 
posture of the country, where a great 
amount of bipartisanship has been 
shown; in the Budget message, there 
was emphasis on developing revenues 
and retrieving loaned-out Treasury 
funds; in the Economic message, the 
theme was preservation of the integ- 
rity of the dollar. 
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The President’s summary, couched 
in economic terms, boils down to 
three elements: (1) Congress to ac- 
cept his recommendations on the pro- 
posed 1961 fiscal-year budget, with 
its estimated $4.2 billion surplus, and 
the detailed tax on gasoline and pos- 
tal rates; (2) Congress to permit the 
total $4.2 billion surplus to be ap- 
plied to reduction of the Federal 
debt, without squandering it on 
“pork barrel” or other leakage; and 
(3) Congress to remove the interest 
rate limitation on longer term Treas- 
ury bonds which makes them now 
impossible to sell and thus puts infla- 
tionary pressure on the shorter-term 
market. 

All of these three questions were 
carefully raised, partly because they 
were inevitable in this election year, 
but in most part because they laid 
down principles with which the new 
President will have to deal, whoever 
he may be. It is reminiscent of the 
1946 off-year election when the Ad- 
ministration lost its majority sup- 
port in Congress on the issue of eco- 
nomic controls—“Had Enough?” 

In the Economic Message, the 
President raised again the matter of 
U.S. deficits on foreign exchange 
balances. As noted in these columns 
a month ago, the drains on United 
States gold reserves are becoming 


ominous. The President stated that 
the adverse trend is slowing down, 
but is by no means reversed—the 
overall payments balance against 
Fort Knox gold “may still be rela- 
tively large in 1960.” 

The President’s economic advisory 
council has estimated that the bal- 
ance of payments deficit will be 
about $3 billion, an amount “too high 
to be sustained without inflation.” 
But $2 billion might be tolerable. 

This brings into focus the equa- 
tion of gold and dollars. The United 
States holds most of the world’s bul- 
lion in the form of bricks at Fort 
Knox. Dollars have value partly by 
reason of their backing in gold, but 
mostly by the backing of the credit- 
creating powers of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 
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Bill Would Compel 
Interest Rate Disclosure 
Before the Senate and House 
Banking Committees is a bill which 
would require any person who lends 
money or extends credit to hand to 
the borrower a piece of paper stating 
the equivalent rate of simple annual 
interest on the credit extended. This 
is a drastic revision of the presently 
required statement of contract terms 
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under a regulation administered by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

The prime sponsor of the bill is 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas, chairman of 
the Joint Economic Committee. 
There are a number of co-sponsors, 
including one Republican, but the 
chief weight of support came from 
the liberal Democratic wing. 

Back in the forties, it was custom- 
ary to refer to financing charges as 
the “pack’—a term of disparage- 
ment to describe the numerous costs 
and discounts which the borrower 
would have to pay. The American 
Automobile Association and the Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus favored a reg- 
ulation requiring the lender, particu- 
larly on automobile deals, to list 
explicitly what each charge was for. 
After a rather lively hearing, the 
Federal Trade Commission did issue 
a regulation. 

This new bill goes much farther. 
It assigns administrative control to 
the Federal Reserve Board, and 
sweepingly covers all extensions of 
credit, though the Reserve Board 
would have some leeway in making 
“exceptions and adjustments.” 

The new bill is needed, Sen. Doug- 
las said, because most folks lack the 
legal training to read and under- 
stand the fine print on their con- 
sumer sales contracts, or the 
background of higher mathematics 
needed to compute the cost of financ- 
ing a purchase. All too often, he 
said, they are “deceived into paying 
a higher cost for credit than led to 
expect by the huckstering of fast- 
talking salesmen.” 

The core of the measure is Sec. 3, 
which provides that “any person en- 





gaged in the business of extending 
credit shall furnish to each person to 
whom such credit is extended, prior 
to the consummation of the transac- 
tion, a clear- statement in writing, in 
accordance with the rules and regu- 
lations which the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System shall 
prescribe: (1) Setting forth the 
total amount of the finance charges 
to be borne by such person in con- 
nection with such extension of 
credit, and (2) stating the percent- 
age that such amount bears to the 
outstanding principal obligation or 
unpaid balance in terms of simple 
annual interest.” 

Appraising the prospects of the 
bill is risky business, but it is doubt- 
ful of passage this year because of 
the complexity of the relationships 
that it affects. The sponsors, how- 
ever, are in earnest and expect to 
call public hearings before the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee at least. 


e ° 4 


F.S.L.1.C. Assessment 
Rate Boost Urged 


The President is urging Congress 
to increase the premium assessment 
rate in insured savings and loan as- 
sociations from 1/12 of 1 percent to 
1/8 of 1 percent, the level which 
applied before the reduction author- 
ized by Congress in 1949. 

Mr. Eisenhower told Congress he 
was concerned that the insurance 
liability of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corp. has increased 
five times over in the past ten years, 
and the agency’s insurance reserve 
accruals are not keeping pace at the 
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present premium rate. 
It seems clear that some adjust- 


ment of figures is in order. Under 
present law, there is an ultimate goal 
of a 5-percent reserve of accounts 
and borrowings. Actually the reserve 
is less than one percent. The presi- 
dential recommendation is that these 
anomalous figures should be brought 
into closer harmony. So the plan is 
to raise the assessment until the re- 
serve becomes at least one percent of 
accounts and borrowings, and the ul- 
timate five-percent goal is to be re- 
duced to two percent. 

By comparison, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp. reserve is now 
in the range of 142 percent of poten- 
tial liabilities. 


4 e & 


Reserve Board Declines 
To Police State Laws 

Reaffirming a position taken in the 
case of the First National City Bank 
of New York, when an effort to 
merge with the County Trust Co. of 
White Plains was denied, the Federal 
Reserve Board has said that it will 
not pass judgment on the legality of 
a holding company acquisition in the 
light of State laws. The most recent 
case in point is that of the acquisi- 
tion of stock in the First National 
Bank of Paducah, Tex., by the Farm- 
ers and Mechanics Trust Co. of 
Childress, Tex. 

Opponents of the stock purchase, 
with Rep. Wright Patman at the 
forefront, insisted that the Federal 
Reserve must take its position with 
due and diligent respect for the laws 
of the State regarding branch bank- 
ing. With Governors J. L. Robertson 
and Charles N. Shepardson dissent- 


‘ing (on other grounds), the Board 
| granted the permit with the remark 


that “no provision of the Bank Hold- 


'ing Company Act operates to pre- 


clude the Board from approving a 
particular transaction because it 
appears to be in contravention of a 
State statute. 

“This does not mean, of course, 
that a particular transaction need 
not meet the requirements of any 
statute, Federal or State, that might 
be applicable to any aspects of such 
a transaction,” the Board continued. 
“It is not the province of the Board, 
however, to determine whether such 
a transaction would violate State law 
or exceed the charter powers of a 
State corporation; such questions 
are within the jurisdiction of the ap- 
propriate State administrative and 
judicial authorities.” 

The Board noted that efforts were 
made, during legislative considera- 
tion of the Bank Holding Company 
Act, to require the Board to take 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 

—e and Due from Banks $154,753, 746.76 Capital Stock ........... $ 15,000,000.00 

S. Government Obligations 82,172,944.58 Surplus ae 17,000 000.00 
Oley Bonds & Securities 21 840,912.58 Undivided Profits 9,798, 838.78 
Loans & Discounts.... 263 939,127.55 Reserve for Contingencies ..... | 000,000.00 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 960 000.00 Reserve for Possible Future Loan Losses 4,599, 340.60 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 3,970 973.05 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc.. 1 ,903,805.7/ 
Income Earned but not Collected | 458 448.03 Income Collected but not Earned 5,901 716.52 
Bank Premises, Furniture & Fixtures 7,605 245.89 Letters of Credit and chun 3,970,973.05 
Other Resources .............-.-.-.. 199 606.03 Deposits . 477 726,329.81 


ee cet ae $536,901 004.47 Total Liabilities............. 


United States Government and other securities carried at 
$68,916,107.69 are pledged to secure public funds and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK OF 
Marquette Avenue, Sixth to Seventh Streets 
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$536,901 004.47 
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CONTACT THE LE FEBURE 


e ARCHITECTS SERVICE ; 
DIVISION 3 
The LeFebure Architects Service Division 


has been created solely for the purpose of 
working together with local architects . 
to provide valuable experience, practical 


knowledge and foresight LeFebure has 
gained from over 60 years of close associa- 
tion with banking operations and problems. 


YOU CAN LOOK FORWARD 











No two banks are alike — each has a different to a building or remodeling that is attractive, 
problem and a different personality. By calling efficient, functional and practically suited to your 
upon the combined skills and talents of your specific needs. And it will maintain the indi- 
local architect and contractor, and the LeFebure viduality and personality that you have built 
Architects Service Division, you can look forward up over the years. 


Le Febutre Bank Systems and Eguyonerct 


LEFEBURE CORPORATION 
is an affiliate of Craic SYSTEMS, INC., Lawrence, Mass. 
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USE YOUR LOCAL 
ARCHITECT 


Chances are there is an architect in your 
community who has a fine reputation, and 
is a good customer of yours. When you are 
thinking of building or remodeling, call 
him in for consultation. He will have your 
best interests, and the best interests of 
your community, at heart. And you will 
be getting excellent service, as well as ex- 
pert planning and design ability. 


T MORE THAN 200 LEFEBURE REPRESENTATIVES ARE AVAILABLE 
TO ASSIST BANKS ALL OVER AMERICA . . . THE SAFE, EASY 
WAY TO GET THE BEST IN BANKING FACILITIES 





BE SURE YOUR 
ARCHITECT HAS 
THE COMPLETE 
A.A. FILE 35-S 
FROM LEFEBURE 
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USE YOUR LOCAL 
CONTRACTOR 


Similarly, your local contractors are vitally 
interested in community welfare. A bank 
building or remodeling job is a source of 
great pride to them — and to do a fine job 
is a credit to their reputation. Also, by 
using a local contractor, you will be pro- 
viding work for a good many local citizens 
who are your customers and your friends. 


TO RESULTS LIKE THESE... 



















LE FEBURE CORPORATION, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Please send: 

C) Information on Architects ) Bank Applications Catalog 
Service Division Installation Reports 
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) Planning Teller Stations 
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into consideration any State’s laws 
or policies relating to branch bank- 
ing. However, the act, as finally 
passed, did not include any such ref- 
erence, and consequently, “the exist- 
ence in a particular State of a prohi- 
bition against branch banking cannot 
be weighed as an adverse considera- 
tion by the Board.” 


° ° ° 


Housing Legislation 

To Be Held Temporary 
Election year is the occasion call- 

ing for tuning up the pipes for a 

first-class concert of choral and 





organ ensembles on the _ general 
theme of housing, with most of the 
overtones 
called ““Mixture.’”’ The 1960 perform- 
ance began-on the opening day of 
the current session of Congress, 
when Chairman Albert Rains, Demo- 
crat of Alabama, heading the House 
Banking Subcommittee on Housing, 
introduced with appropriate fanfare 
the “Emergency Home Ownership 
Bill” of 1960. 

Mr. Rains, with an acute ear for 
both political and musical overtones, 
selected his sounding stops for im- 
mediate effect, leaving others to be 
heard later. He introduced his bill 


coming from the stop - 





HERE’S YOUR 
PAPER CUTTER 
FOR LOWER 
OPERATING COSTS 


in the production of 
all printed forms 


Especially designed for accurate, fast 
production such as cutting checks 
imprinted with Magnetic Characters, 
the Chandler & Price Full Hydraulic 
Power Paper Cutter with Automatic 
Spacing Attachment also handles cut- 
ting for all types of bank forms— 
ledger cards, statements, deposit slips, 
letterheads, etc. —speedily, easily and 
economically. 

The Automatic Spacing Attach- 
ment provides the facility for repeti- 
tive cuts—a great time-saving factor 
in cutting imprinted checks— without 
requiring the operator to make precise, 
visual adjustments of the knife for 
each cut. Furthermore, absolute ac- 
curacy of each cut is assured—a very 
vital consideration in cutting checks 
printed with magnetic inks. 

The constantly increasing volume 
of imprinted check production coupled 
with new methods of handling, sort- 





ing and recording requires fast, low- 
cost, accurate, cutting equipment. 
The Chandler & Price Full Hydraulic 
Power Paper Cutter with Automatic 
Spacing Attachment fully meets the 
paper cutting needs of the bank 
maintaining a printing department. 
Write for more detailed information. 





CUT YOUR 
CUTTING COSTS ON: 


Imprinted Checks 
Ledger Cards 
Statements 
Memos 

Deposit Slips 
Forms 
Letterheads 











THE CHANDLER AND PRICE COMPANY 


6000 Carnegie Avenue ° 


Cleveland 3, Ohio 





Manufacturers of dependable printing presses and paper cutters 
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providing for a $1 billion loan fund 
to provide G! and FHA loans for 
lower priced housing. He then an- 
nounced late-January hearings on 
the measure and stated to the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, 
at their Chicago convention in mid- 
January, that longer-range plans, 
such as the NAHB’s proposed Central 
Mortgage Bank, will have to wait. 


e ° ° 


Eisenhower Seeks Less 
Lending of Public Funds 


When the President startled the 
nation with the surprise announce- 
ment that the Fiscal 1961 Federal 
Budget would show a balance in the 
black of more than $4 billion, it was 
for the moment unclear where all 
this surplus would be found. Two 
sources seemed obvious, for the Ad- 
ministration has never backed away 
from its insistence on higher postal 
rates and more tax on aviation and 
highway fuels. 

Much of the remainder, as the 
Budget document itself later showed, 
was designed to be accumulated by 
slowing down Government activity 
in lending Treasury funds and speed- 
ing up efforts to retrieve money al- 
ready out on loan. One of the meth- 
ods recommended for discouraging 
would-be borrowers from seeking 
Government agency loans is to re- 
move the artificially low interest 
rate ceilings wherever possible. 

As an example of this, the Presi- 
dent asked Congress to take off the 
present mandatory 2-percent rate on 
Rural Electrification borrowing and 
lending, raising it to the going long- 
term Treasury borrowing rate plus 
1/5 of one percent to cover expenses 
and losses. With the arbitrary loan 
rate ceiling removed, the President 
said, rural electric and telephone en- 
terprises should also be given legis- 
lation permitting them to obtain loan 
funds from mutually-owned financ- 
ing institutions, with REA loans re- 
stricted to “special circumstances.” 

In another instance, the President 
asked Congress to permit the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corp. to turn to private sources for 
loan funds when needed, rather than 
resort to the $750 million line of 
credit with the Treasury, thus reduc- 
ing “its potential dependence upon 
the Federal Government.” 

The Federal National Mortgage 
Assn. is likewise under Presidential 
instructions, with new legislation to 
be presented, to turn more fully to 
private financial sources for its spe- 
cial assistance program in buying of 
mortgages in urban renewal areas, 
relocating displaced families and 
housing the elderly. 
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Condensed Hatlement of Condition 


At the close of business December 31, 1959 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks $1,180,028,478.65 
U. S. Government Obligations 456,816,267.93 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 309,577,258.53 
Other Bonds and Investments 19,519,897.17 
Letme: 6 66 wo. & oe’ Tee 
28,157,023.52 
76,207 ,016.63 


Banking Premises and Equipment 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
14,532,896.27 
7,485,348.84 
$4,314,464,348.72 


ED +s a oe we ee 
Cet Sr re ee La oS 











LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock($12. par) $101,719,080.00 
_ aR, ta 228,280,920.00 


Undivided Profits . 
Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 


67,178,864.27 $ 397,178,864.27 
8,156,182.16 





Dividend Payable January 1, 1960 . 5,085,954.00 
Acceptances Outstanding (Net) . 78,502,912.67 
eee. ne ew ae ta ae 100,000,000.00 
Other Linbilities 2°. ww le lt 14,363,731.23 
eee AS Sf ee 3,711,176,704.39 








$4,314, 464, 348.72 





Securities carried at $318,252,036.46 in the foregoing statement are 
deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 


104 Convenient Offices in Greater New York 
Over 50,000 Correspondent Banks and Branches Abroad 





Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


MAIN OFFICE: 165 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y. 
LONDON OFFICE: 25-31 Moorgate, London, E. C. 2 
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MELLON NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1959 














RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities . 
Other Public Securities 

Other Securities 

Loans and Discounts . ; 
Bank Buildings and Equipment . 
Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 
Capital 
Surplus ‘ 
Undivided Profits . 
Due Depositors 


Reserves—Taxes and Expenses 
Other Liabilities 


Securities carried at $184,267,501.16 are pledged to secure deposits of public monies and for other purposes. 





$ 414,696,232.02 
347,503,678.76 
213,631,595.00 
12,693,883.93 
1,049,117,759.32 
20,021,774.45 
10,093,433.25 





_$2,067,758,356.73 





$  63,958,600.00 
187,295,500.00 
38,413,179.06 
1,753,271,242.99 
14,144,533.90 
10,675,300.78 





$2,067,758,356.73 
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THE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 











From left, W. S. Renchard, I. B. Grainger and H. W. McCall, Jr. 


Principals in management succession moves at New York bank 


A shift in the top command of the 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Co., 
third largest New York City bank, 
brought William S. Renchard to the 
presidency. He succeeds Isaac B. 
Grainger who retired at the close of 
1959. Mr. Renchard has been serving 
as executive vice-president. 

Howard W. McCall, Jr., also for- 
merly executive vice-president, was 
elected first vice-president, a new of- 
fice. 

The Chemical’s new president, 52, is 
a New Jerseyite who has spent his 
entire career with the bank. Mr. 
McCall, 53, is a Tennesseean and sim- 
ilarly has devoted his entire business 
life to the bank. Both Mr. Renchard 
and Mr. McCall have been elected di- 
rectors and members of the executive 


committee. 
> 


The Fidelity Union Trust Com- 
pany, Newark, New Jersey, has elect- 
ed Roy F. Duke board chairman and 
named C. Malcolm Davis to succeed 
Mr. Duke as president. Former chair- 
man Horace K. Corbin has been 
named honorary chairman. 

Mr. Duke, who has been with the 
bank since 1916, has been president 
since 1954. Mr. Davis has been senior 
vice-president since 1958. 


William E. Anderson has _ been 
elected president of The Central 
Trust Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
succeeding William A. Mitchell who 
has been named chairman. The for- 
mer chairman, Charles W. Dupuis, has 
been elected honorary chairman. Mr. 
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Anderson joined the bank in 1935 and 
has been serving as senior vice-presi- 
dent since 1956. 

In earlier promotions at the bank, 
William A. Notton and William P. 
Scott were appointed vice-presidents. 


° 


Several top level management 
changes have been made at the First 
National Bank, Chicago. Homer J. 
Livingston has been named chairman 
and will be succeeded as president by 
Gaylord A. Freeman, Jr. New vice- 
chairman of the board is Walter M. 
Heymann, and Herbert V. Prochnow 
has been named executive vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Livingston will continue to 
be the bank’s chief-executive officer. 

James B. Forgan has been named 






honorary chairman, and the new title 
of senior vice-president has been 
given to Thomas H. Beacom, Ray- 
mond H. Becker, and Charles Z. 
Meyer. New vice-presidents are James 
P. Baxter, Edgar M. McKinstery, 
Horace V. Condit, Charles E. Trough- 
ear, and Ellerton A. Lodge. 


° 


As this issue of Burroughs Clearing 
House went to press, it was learned 
that Ben H. Wooten, president of the 
First National Bank, Dallas, Texas, 
has been elected chairman of the 
bank, and that John J. Kettle was 
named vice-chairman. Robert H. 
Stewart III, senior vice-president, 
was named president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer. 

. 


Major changes at the National 
Bank of Tulsa, Oklahoma, place A. E. 
Bradshaw as board chairman and 
Marvin Millard as president. E. I. 
Hanlon has been named honorary 
chairman, W. A. Brownlee has been 
made vice-chairman of the board, and 
Falkner C. Broach moves to chairman 
of the executive committee. 

New executive vice-president is 
E. L. Stucker. Senior vice-president 
titles have been given to Earl Beard 
and Marcus R. Tower. Rolland H. 
Adams, Marvin Y. Bray, John Cleary, 
Hal Macon and H. B. Pettit have 
been named vice-presidents. 


+ 


In major changes at the First 
American National Bank, Nashville, 
Tennessee, P. D. Houston, Jr., presi- 
dent since 1957, has been named vice- 
chairman, A. B. Benedict, Jr., execu- 


Named president and chairman of First National Bank, Chicago 


GAYLORD A. FREEMAN, JR. 





HOMER J. LIVINGSTON 














tive vice-president, has been promoted 
to president. In other officer promo- 
tions, Garland F. Turner and J. Wil- 
liam Coles were advanced to vice- 
presidents. 


a4 


J. Coy Reid becomes president, and 
Abbott H. Davis becomes chairman 
in changes at The First New Haven 
(Connecticut) National Bank. Mr. 
Davis succeeds Joseph H. Allen who 
has retired, and Mr. Reid replaces Mr. 
Davis. In other promotions, Thomas 
Hooker was named senior vice-presi- 
dent, George W. Kusterer becomes 
vice-president and cashier, and Don- 
ald B. Myers and E. Perry James 
were named vice-presidents. 


4 


New executive vice-president of the 
Union Planter National Bank, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, is Emmett J. House. 


+ 


P. Booker Robinson has_ been 
elected president of the Citizens 
Fidelity Bank and Trust Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Mr. Robinson, 
executive vice-president of the bank 
for the past two years, succeeds Lee 
P. Miller who has been named chair- 
man of the board. A veteran of 50 
years in banking, Mr. Miller has been 





LEE P. MILLER 








P. BOOKER ROBINSON 


In top posts at Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust, Louisville 


president of Citizens Fidelity for 10 
years, and is the immediate past presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

In other promotions at the bank, 
Richard W. Denton and Beach Craig- 
myle were named vice-presidents. 


Sd 


John W. Woerner has been ap- 
pointed senior vice-president in charge 
of the trust department at the Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Phila- 








ALL STYLES 
COIN BAGS, 
Wrappers and Straps 


Steel and Aluminum 
COIN TRAYS 


Card Board 
COIN BOXES 


“You sketch it" 





Strayer Coin Bag Company, Inc. 
New Brighton, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


Manufacturers of 


BANK SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


Quality at Reasonable Prices 


EASY-SNAP Collapsible Tan 
Corrugated Paper Board Box Files 


We solicit your inquiries 


BANKERS DEPARTMENT STORE 






Steel 

storage 
files—Several 
Styles 

made any size 
for every need. 
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delphia. Mr. Woerner has been with 
the bank since 1931. 


a 


Four new _ vice-presidents were 
named at the Fidelity-Baltimore Na- 
tional Bank, Baltimore, Maryland. 
They are Henry S. Baker, Jr., Robert 
M. Cheston, Philmore W. Geoghegan 
and Carl G. Linke. 


5 


In advancements at the First West- 
ern Bank and Trust Company, San 
Francisco, Victor R. Rose has been 
appointed vice-president and head of 
the international banking department. 
First Western also named Woodrow 
W. Denney, Stanley M. Hogshead, 
J. Stanley Peterson, Gregory Stone, 
Clarence H. Walton, Jr., and C. Otis 
Flint vice-presidents. 

oo 


New senior vice-president of the 
Connecticut National Bank, Bridge- 
port, is Alexander Hawley. William 
C. Peters is now vice-president and 
comptroller, and vice-presidents are 
Daniel G. Hoyt and Mary Yurtin. 

oo 


The promotion of Frank R. Dyer 
to vice-president led end-of-the-year 
advancements at The Philadelphia 
National Bank. 

. 


At the National Bank of Detroit, 
Michigan, Robert M. Ashlin and 
Arnold W. Gietz have been named 
vice-presidents. 

a 


The Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, 
has elected John C. Sturgis vice-pres- 
ident. 

° 


Eight managers and one assistant 
manager have been named at the 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co., 


Burroughs Clearing House 














GROWING WITH SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


more new families, more new houses, more new communities. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
DECEMBER 31, 1959 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 
U.S. Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities . 


$1,024,195,997.01 
191,835,601.84 





This is America’s great growth area...Southern California. 





$ 660,652,189.09 


TOTAL . «. « 


Capital . 
a 
Undivided Profits 


Other Liabilities . 
Deposits — Time . 
— Demand. 
TOTAL 


CHESTER A. RUDE 


Vice Chairman 


ARNOLD O. BECKMAN 
President, Beckman 
Instruments, Inc. 

PHILIP L. BOYD 
Property Development 
and Management 

WALTER W. CANDY, JR. 
President, Bullock's, Inc. 

NORMAN CHANDLER 
Publisher, 

Los Angeles Times 
SHANNON 
CRANDALL, JR. 

President. California 

Hardware Co. 


CHARLES E. 

DUCOMMUN 
President, Ducommun 
Metals & Supply Co. 

GABRIEL C. DUQUE 
Attorney 
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Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc. 
Interest Collected — Unearned . oe 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Liability . 


Other Bonds and Securities . 14,248,250.00  1,230,279,848.85 
Lege Nee PORNO ia’ SA 2 OS De SS ee 1,553,021,627.02 
Eashed-latevent Receivable... «4 “6 se b's ee «Ss 12,523,357.72 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and L/C 9,006,031.02 
Bank Premises and Equipment . ae te 35,090,219.71 
Other Assets . oe eee ae a hele ae 778,014.48 


LIABILITIES 


$ 81,430,250.00 





- «+ $3,501,351,287.89 








88,569,750.00 
69,000,849.53 $ 239,000,849.53 
19,854,163.87 
14,941,207.64 
9,006,031.02 
+ he 2,146,498.79 
$1,261,006,268.08 
_1,955,396,268.96 _ 3,216,402,537.04 
$3,501,351,287.89 


Securities carried at $460,880,790.00 are pledged to secure trust 
Government, State and other Public Moneys, and for other purposes as required or 


permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


V.H. ROSSETTI 
Honorary Chairman 
JAMES E. SHELTON 


Chairman 


ELDEN SMITH 
Chairman, 
Executive Committee 
BRYANT ESSICK 
President, Essick 
Manufacturing Co. 
PHILIP S. FOGG 
Chairman of the Board 
and President, 
Consolidated 
Electrodynamics Corp. 
ROBERT E. GROSS 
Chairman of the Board, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
OSCAR LAWLER 
Attorney 
JOHN O'MELVENY 
Attorney 


FRED B. ORTMAN 
Associate Director, 
Stanford Research 
Institute 

JOHN J. PIKE 
President, The Republic 
Supply Co. of California 





funds and U. S. 


LLOYD L. AUSTIN 


President 


FRED H. ROHR 
Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive 
Officer, Rohr Aircraft 
Corp. 

EDMUND F. 

SCHNIEDERS 
Senior Vice President 

ELBRIDGE H. STUART 


Chairman of the Board, 
Carnation Co. 


ALLEN J. SUTHERLAND 


Senior Vice President 


MILTON M. TEAGUE 
Vice President and 
General Manager, 
Limoneira Co. 


EDWARD R. VALENTINE 
Chairman of the Board 
and President, 


Robinson Building Co. 
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R. EDDY 


New York City. New managers are 
John C. Hanson, Jr., James A. Harper, 
Maarten van Hengel, Robert M. 
Whitaker and Louis R. W. Souten- 
dijk of the New York office, Laurence 
W. Simonds of the Boston office, and 
Russell J. Eddy and Richard A. 
Hoover of the Chicago office. Chris- 
tian J. Vanderhyde is now assistant 
manager in the New York office. 


° 


Five new vice-presidents at the 
Houston (Texas) National Bank are 
B. W. Lakenmacher, B. F. Rentzel, 
R. T. Manicom, Glen T. Bundick and 
O. W. Harigel. 


7 


The Provident Tradesmen’s Bank 
and Trust Company, Philadelphia, has 
elected T. Irving Howe, Edward D. 


L. SOUTENDIJK J. HANSON 


L. SIMONDS 


McCarron, Charles J. Weber, Jr., and 
Erwin Weber vice-presidents. Her- 
bert H. Herzog has been named 
secretary of the bank. 


6 


G. L. Sheldon has been elected vice- 
president and comptroller of the 
Bank of New York, New York City. 


° 


The Bank of California, San Fran- 
cisco, has promoted Leland H. John- 
son to vice-president. 

- 


At the Citizens National Bank, 
Lubbock, Texas, the new post of 
chairman of the executive committee 
and chief executive officer has been 
filled by John A. Hughes, formerly 
president of the bank. Dr. D. M. Wig- 


R. WHITAKER J. HARPER 
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R. HOOVER M. van HENGEL 


Eight men are promoted to important manager posts at Brown Brothers Harriman & Company 


gins has been named president. Other 
top promotions were given to George 
N. Atkinson and Frank Junell who 
are now executive vice-presidents, 
and J. W. Smith, now senior vice- 
president. 

. 


In promotions at the Irving Trust 
Company, New York City, G. Robert 
Truex, Jr., William W. Lyon, George 
J. Boslet, Jr.. and Burton B. Brown 
have been named vice-presidents. 


e 


The election of John G. Hewitt as 
executive vice-president led recent 
promotions at The First National 
Bank, Jersey City, New Jersey. Her- 
bert S. Croft was named vice-presi- 
dent and senior trust officer, and 
August H. Lages, Robert D. Abel, 
Thomas J. Carlon, Thomas J. Stanton 
and George E. Stock were made vice- 
presidents. 

* 


Frank A. Gunther is now president 
of the Security Bank, Washington, 
D. C. He succeeds Francis G. Addi- 
sion, Jr., who continues as_ board 
chairman. 

7 


Earl L. Bimson, Frank R. Guth- 
mann, Robert T. Harrell, Melvin C. 
Jensen, Paul L. Stansbury, and Ken- 
neth I. Todd have been appointed 
vice-presidents at the Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Arizona. At the same 
time, the retirement of H. L. Dun- 
ham, vice-chairman, was announced. 
Mr. Dunham had served 26 years with 
the bank. 

- 


Walter L. Jackson has been pro- 
moted to vice-president at the Cit- 
izens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


° 


Charles A. Agemian has been pro- 
moted to controller general, a new 
position at The Case Manhattan 
Bank, New York City. Mr. Agemian 
started with the Bank of Manhattan 
in 1927, and became vice-president 
and controller of Chase Manhattan in 
1956. Promoted to senior vice-presi- 
dent posts were J. Stewart Baker, Jr., 


Burroughs Clearing House 











America’s modern way of doing business 





7000 records a day—no longer a shipping problem for one of the world’s largest transcription companies. 


Look what Raleigh ships by Air Express in one day! 


Raleigh makes transcriptions —recordings of advertising commercials and pre-recorded programs 
to be broadcast from many radio stations. There’s no margin for error—one slip-up and the sponsor 
doesn’t get what he paid for. Only AIR EXPRESS gives Raleigh Records receipted, on-time delivery— 
overnight... coast-to-coast. The big difference is AIR EXPRESS dependability. It’s the nation’s most 
complete air-ground shipping service. One phone call a 
: L_y—— 
arranges everything—and AiR EXPRESS rates are low. 
Use AiR ExPRESS—jet-age wings of modern marketing Al ie 
—and you’re FIRST TO MARKET... FIRST TO SELL. : 


& CALL AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY ¢ GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
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Contemporary design at its 
best—the inviting lobby 
and striking board 

room at First American 
National Bank, Duluth, 


Minn. The bank is one | eee 
of the country’s ae | 


most highly automated. 
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| 3 at Manchester Bank, 
Manchester, N. H., one of 

nation’s most modern banks. 


t 


} 
The dramatic lobby and gleaming 
; . aluminum and porcelain 
3: lenamel exterior of Community 
Savings Bank, Rochester, N.Y. 
-an outstanding example of 
we “What’s New” in bank design. 
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BOLD IN BANK DESIGN... 


ideas in financial design 


eaVvin 


St. Louis, 1130 HAMPTON AVENUE 
New YorRK « CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO * ATLANTA * DETROIT * AUSTIN 
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Design that will stay 
fresh and new 
through the years— 
Leominster 

Savings Bank, 
Leominster, Mass. 
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“WHAT'S NEW 


in new quarters design” 








Tomo) ol T-e-halelal 





a new book packed with ideas 
for your new quarters committee! 





nN new quarters design” 


e for yourself how forward-looking banks are profiting from today’s great 
lvances in financial design! Completely illustrated, here’s a dramatic look 
the bank of tomorrow, today—prepared for you by the organization which 
oneered the breakthrough in modern financial planning, design, and building. 


age after page of exciting photos showing 


Is and construction techniques ¢ Developments in drive-in design 

ghting control to boost productivity e New approaches to profit-producing work areas 
integrated into your basic plan e Trends in lobby fixtures and facilities 

erior and exterior treatments e Advances in community and employee facilities 
| teller counters and check desks e Design details that make your bank distinctive 


y 
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1130 Hampton Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
Mr. J. B. Gander, President: 


Please send my free copy of “‘WHAT’S NEW in new quarters design.” 
ee eee ee rrr we contemplate: 
(_] MODERNIZED QUARTERS [| NEW BUILDING [| NEW FIXTURES (_] MODERNIZED FIXTURES 


L] Without obligation, please furnish complete information about 
your organization, its experience and services. 


(_] Please send a representative to discuss our project with us. 
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CITY AND STATE 








BEFORE you plan your new quarters 
SEND for this new idea 
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e Materials, techniques « Exterior and interior treatments ¢ Pla 
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ing new developments in the concepts, 
Is, and techniques of today’s fast- 
g field of financial design. 


ments ¢ Planning for automation 
s e Sound and lighting control 
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new ideas book 
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Could your community profit by the progress of others? 


Ours has. And that is why we recommend for your idea file ‘‘Bold Concepts for Progress— 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1959 


Credit, Acceptances, etc. 
Accrued Interest Receivable . 
Other Resources . 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks. 
U. S. Government Securities . 
Loans and Discounts . R 
Loans Wholly or Partially 
Guaranteed by U.S. Government 50,844,093.24 
Other Bonds and Stocks. ; 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. 
Furniture and Fixtures 
United Bank Building. bt 33 
Customers’ Liability, Letters of 


in St. Louis,” a special seven-page section in our 1959 annual report. 


Reviewing millions of dollars of progress in our recent past, and still 
more ambitious plans for the future, the section is intended (1) simply 
to acquaint you with the new St. Louis and (2)—more important—to 
suggest to you ideas useful in shaping the development of your own 
community. 


We are mailing our annual report now. If you would like to know 
better the area served by a bank immensely interested in serving you— 
simply address: First National Bank in St. Louis, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


LIABILITIES 


.$162,552,951.00 Capital Stock 
. 108,092,352.85 Surplus . . 
. 275,086,098.02 Undivided Profits. 









THE FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST.LOUIS 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


.$ 15,400,000.00 
24,600,000.00 
10,783,785.60 





Total Capital Accounts 
Reserve for Taxes, 


30,582,930.77 SanEa, 200. 


$ 50,783,785.60 
1,997,996.65 





Unearned Discount. _ 2,294,690.14 
aeraae ae Liability, Letters of Credit, 

, . Acceptances, etc. . 1,547,928.27 
331,112.72 Other Liabilities . 326,650.78 

Demand Deposits. $485, 594,128.92 

1,547,928.27 Time Deposits . . . . 72,074,783.43 

2,269,516.38 U. S. Government Deposits 18, 619, 706.35 
Se ee 107,762.42 Total Deposits . ; 576,288,618.70 





$633,239,670.14 





$633,239,670.14 
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J. BAKER, JR. 


G. ROEDER, JR. 





J. L. TAYLOR J. B. PLACE 





A. SCHUMACHER A. W. BARTH 


Chase Manhattan elects 


John D. Revene, George R. Roeder, 
Jr., and John L. Taylor in the metro- 
politan department; John B. M. 
Place, Roger M. Keefe and Leonor F. 
Loree II in the United States depart- 
ment; and Alfred W. Barth and 
Alfred E. Schumacher in the inter- 
national department. 

New vice-presidents at the bank 
are John A. Hooper, Leonard Casey, 
C. Joseph Kennedy, John C. Mat- 
thews, Robert J. Park, James J. 
Thackara, and Foster R. Clement, Jr. 


+ 


In promotions at The First Na- 
tional Bank, Denver, Colorado, Rich- 
ard C. Meckley, Larry V. DeBell, and 
Ralph W. Hawkins were named vice- 
presidents. 

* 


New vice-presidents and trust offi- 
cers at The First National Trust and 
Savings Bank, San Diego, California, 
are Harry E. Parker, Jr., and James 
F. Healy. 


* 


If proposed plans to merge the 
First National Bank and the Wichita 
National Bank, both of Wichita Falls, 
Texas, into the First Wichita Na- 
tional Bank are carried out, Carter 
McGregor would become chairman of 
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C. A. AGEMIAN J. D. REVENE 





R. KEEFE 


L. LOREE, II 


the consolidated bank, Joe B. Wolver- | 


ton would be president, and W. Erle 
White and Homer Lee would be vice- 
chairmen. 


+ 


Senior vice-president titles were 
given to W. W. Michaels and O. H. 
Orman to lead advancements at the 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Oklahoma. J. S. Boyd 
was advanced to vice-president. 

John M. Winters, Jr., has been 
elected vice-chairman of the First 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Tulsa, in later promotions. Named 
cashier was Robert H. Berry. 

° 


Edward L. Bigelow, chairman of 
the Second Bank-State Street Trust 
Company, Boston, has also been 
named chairman of the Provident In- 
stitution for Savings in Boston. He 
succeeds Samuel H. Wolcott who has 
retired. 


° 


Edmund J. Dunning has _ been 
named vice-president and legal coun- 
sel of the Central Valley National 
Bank, Oakland, California. 


In a later change at Central Valley | 


National, Lynn R. Pryor was pro- 
moted to vice-president. 


od 


The election of Barret S. Heddens, 


Jr. to vice-president and cashier led | 
First | 


recent advancements at the 
National Bank, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Vice-president titles were given 
to Ivan J. Howard, John J. Fisher, 
Victor M. Lenge, Dulcie Fitzgerald, 
and Clovis E. Collier. 


+ 
C. Meredith Boyce has been named 


executive vice-president, and §. Page 
Nelson, Jr. has been advanced to vice- 
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ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. Box 102, Indianapoli 


Please send me information and samples 
showing how Allison Coupons save work, 
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SAVE $1 PER ACCOUNT 
PER YEAR 


other Allison Coupon Advantages: 


Secures more level pay- 
ments and reduces collec- 
tion follow-up work, 

Handles window pay- 
ments faster; wins friends 
and keeps customers. 


Increases mail payments 
and handles them at less cost. 

Provides greater posting 
accuracy and reduces bal- 
ancing time. 

Brings in more repeat 
business and decreases 
acquisition costs, 


ew 


FREE 
informative booklet 
and samples. 


6,1 di 
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mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 


P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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president at the Mercantile-Safe De- 
posit & Trust Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


° 


In changes at the American Bank- 
ers Association, New York City, 
Robert G. Howard has been appointed 
deputy manager and secretary of the 
trust division, and George J. Kelly 
has been named to succeed Mr. 
Howard as director of the associa- 
tion’s news bureau. Raymond M. 
Cheseldine, Jr., has been appointed 
secretary of the public relations coun- 
cil. William E. Mohan has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of Bank- 


ing, journa! of the A.B.A., and Mary 
C. Smith has been named associate 
editor of The Trust Bulletin. 


* 


Morton W. Kiger has been named 
vice-president at the Security First 
National Bank, Los Angeles. 


a 


Top officers elected at The First 
National Bank of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, are Norfleet Turner, board 
chairman, and Allen Morgan presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Turner will continue as chief 
executive officer of the Memphis 
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Foot Comfort 


MATS and RUNNERS 


Fatigue caused by standing on hard floors is 
eliminated when Hygienic Foot Comfort Mats 


are used. They offer restful, relaxing 
support to those who must work stand- 
ing — quickly pay for themselves with 
increased efficiency. Available in 8 
decorator colors with all edges beveled 
for safety and appearance. 


See your OFFICE SUPPLY DEALER 
or write to: Flooring Division, Dept. O 



















THE HYGIENIC DENTAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
AKRON 10, OHIO, U.S.A. 


HERE'S THE SECRET... 
A beautiful rubber tile flooring bonded 
to a sponge rubber base provides proper 
support without being “mushy.” 
























NORFLEET TURNER ALLEN MORGAN 


Advance at Memphis bank 


bank. He has been in the banking 
field for 37 years, and has been presi- 
dent of First National since 1943. Mr. 
Allen has been executive vice-presi- 
dent since 1946. 


* 
New vice-presidents at the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Seattle, 


Washington, are Sheridan P. Gal- 
lagher and Robert Crook. 


e 


Four new vice-presidents have been 
elected at the California Bank, Los 
Angeles. They are W. T. Harrison, 
R. K. Jacobson, W. Peter Ramberg, 
and John G. Tropea. 


. 


The election of Thomas L. Ralph 
as senior vice- 
president led re- 
cent advance- 
ments at the 
Fidelity - Philadel- 
phia Trust Com- 
pany, Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Ralph al 
joined the bank in V . 
1936 and has been 1 i 
vice - president T. L. RALPH 
since 1947. At the same time. Fred- 
erick C. Elkins, Wesley H. Quigley, 
and Parker R. Waite were advanced 
to vice-presidents of the bank. 


& 


New vice-presidents at the United 
States Trust Company, New York 
City, are David T. Harris and Lloyd 
W. Pederson. 


° 


In advancements at the Arlington 
(Virginia) Trust Company, Ernest D. 
Wilt has been named president, 
H. Paul Mount has been named ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Frank S. Em- 
brey has been advanced to senior 
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vice-president, Edwin D. Francis has 
been promoted to vice-president and 
treasurer, and Harry Esmacher has 
been named vice-president. 

° 


Valdemar Bertelsen and Perry B. | 


Wydman have been named vice-presi- 


dent, Vernon R. Shaffer has been | 
made comptroller, and Thomas P. | 


Gormley has been named auditor in | 


promotions at The First National 
Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


aa 


The First National Bank, Phoenix, 
Arizona, has elected Glenn A, Pratt 
vice-president. 


oo 


J. E. Montague has been elected 
president of the 
American Na- 
tional Bank, Den- 
ver, Colorado, 
succeeding 
Adolph Kuns- 


continue as chair- 





Mr. Montague 
joined American 
J. E. MONTAGUE National in 1946, 

and has been ex- 
ecutive vice-president since 1958. His 
successor as executive vice-president 
is Arthur W. Brown. 

In other changes at the American 
National of Denver, Herman F. 
Feucht has been elected senior vice- 
president, John C. Macleod has been 
moved up to vice-president) and 


miller who will | 


man of the board. | 





cashier, and Everett C. Faas is now | 


vice-president. 
° 


In major changes caused by the 
retirement of C. Kenneth Fuller as 
chairman of the New Jersey Bank 
and Trust Company, Paterson, John 
C. Barbour was elevated to chairman 
and chief executive officer, Joseph F. 
Hammond has been named vice- 
chairman, a new position, and Cowles 
Andrus has been elected president. 

*. 


Otto A. Buelow, Donald J. Murphy, 
Arnold E. Stoa, and Richard W. 
Heldridge have been made vice-presi- 
dents at the Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

a 


Russell Fairles has been named 
senior vice-president, and Harry E. 
Ingram, Harry C. Keeler and Leonard 
M. Selden have been made vice-presi- 
dents in promotions at the Michigan 
National Bank, Lansing. 


om 


In advancements at the Equitable 
Trust Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, John A. Luetkemeyer was 
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SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1958 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks . .. . $192,719,751.55 
U. S. Government Securities . 220,529,171.10 
Obligations of Federal Agencies . 14,988,244.16 
State and Municipal Securities. . 72,267,134.32 
Other Bonds and Securities. . . 1,150,007.00 $501,654,308.13 
Loans and Discounts . . . .. .. . . + + 446,868,386.10 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . . ...... 1,500,000.00 
Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture and 

Fixtures, etc. . TAP Mer iy a eT ae ee ie 
Interest Earned Not Received . . . . ...«-« 4,169,454.82 
Customers’ Liability under 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances . .... 4,395,240.37 


TOPTAES 2h ew ee Se 











LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock. . .. . . . .$ 20,000,000.00 
DS ss be en ee . 30,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits . . 20,844,070.35 $ 70,844,070.35 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . ... eo 8,128,514.08 
Discount Collected Not Earned ....... 5,407,147.10 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances. . ..... 4,395,240.37 
RPG. ne 6 te. 0 ie es) ee ee eee ee 

TOTAR 6 EEE SRS eee 











DIRECTORS 

LAWRENCE M. ARNOLD JOEL E. FERRIS W. G. REED 
Chairman Spokane Chairman, Simpson Timber 

on. & WAGEMAN O. D. FISHER Company, Seattle 
Chairman, Chairman, Fisher Flouring VOLNEY RICHMOND. JR. 
Executive Committee Millis Co., Seattle President, Northern 

FRANK E. JEROME L. C. HENRY Commercial Company, 
President — a. -- oe Seattle 

J. H. BALLINGER nvestment Co., Seatt 
Venables, Ballinger & Clark, CHARLES H. INGRAM ba a ag SCRUBY 
Attorneys, Seattle Director, Weyerhaeuser — 

WELLWOOD E. BEALL Timber Company. Tacoma ALFRED SHEMANSKI 
Senior Vice-President ERIC A. JOHNSTON President, Eastern Outfitting 
—— Airplane Company, frecident, Motion Puvure Co , Seattle 
eatt roducers an istributors of 

HENRY BRODERICK America, Inc., gr on H. —— 
President, Washington, D. C. ° C irman, pag wn 
Henry Broderick, Inc., RICHARD E. LANG ompany, Los Angeles 
Seattle President, Lang & Co., J. A. SWALWELL 

sas . — gR. Seattle Seattle 

ice-President RUSSELL MILLER 

CHARLES F. CLISE Executive Vice-President, bag ee een & 
President, Securities Pacific Gamble Robinson Re ese 4 Beattie 
Mortgage Co., Seattle Co., Seattle OGers, ENE., 

EARL D. DORAN B. A. PERHAM KATHERYN WILSON 
President, Doran Company, President, Perham Fruit Director, Simpson Timber 
Seattle Corp., Yakima Company, Seattle 
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elected executive vice-president, and 
Arthur L. Hoff, Howard E. Rein and 
R. Rossiter Rever were named senior 
vice-presidents. 


e 


Three branch managers have been 
named vice-presidents at the Bank of 
America, San Francisco. They are 
John V. Bacigalupi, Kenneth V. 
Larkin and Herman J. Cochran. 


* 


Senior Vice-President James F. 
Mack heads the correspondent bank 
department of the City National Bank 
& Trust Company, Kansas City, Mis- 


souri. He succeeds James S. Neely 
who has retired. 


Sd 


New vice-presidents at the Citizens 
National Bank, Los Angeles, are Fred 
Calkins, Alva E. Sweet, Raymond 
Zickfeld, and John P. Burch. 


° 


Vice-president is the new title for 
Joseph C. White at the National 
Bank of Commerce, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


The Genesee Merchants Bank & 
Trust Company, Flint, Michigan, has 








DIRECTORS 


CITizcENS NATIONAL BAN K 
Condensed 
Statement of Condition 


at close of business December 87, 1959 





L. O. IVEY 


| 
Chairman of the Board | United States Government Securities . 164,541,523 
Roy A. Barr | Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 800,000 
President | State, County and Municipal Securities 34,365,066 
MILO W. B | Other Securities . mts ok" 500,001 
=2 foe. | Loans and Discounts (Less Reserve) 271,445,504 
Watvun M. Bure j Federal Reserve Bank Stock . x a 1,020,000 
RALPH J. CHANDLER Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building 
prsueer 1. Cuanee Co.—Head Office Building 348,500 
ERNEST E. DUQUE | Bank Premises tees « 5,029,653 
+e toni 1 Furniture, Fixtures and Equipment . 2,406,299 
iecacimen ies Gem | Other Real Estate Owned. . . . . 1 
0 teen dees | Customers’ Liability under Letters of 
naceeyr Guertin | Credit and Acceptances . 1,768,080 
aa | Earned Interest Receivable . 2,364,988 
ARLE M. JORGENSEN 
escent Wieites Other Resources , - __ 766,358 
GEORGE A, PARKER | TOTAL e _$590,508,534 
JOHN B. RAUEN | LIABILITIES 
SAMUEL K. RINDGE | , 
WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS | Capital Stock $13,325,000 
W. A. Sader SS ae 20,675,000 
thence sage | Undivided Profits __ 7,398,941 $ 41,398,941 
RON STEVER | Reserve for Taxes, Expenses, Etc. . 2,490,175 
KENNETH B. WILSON | Discount Collected —_ Unearned . 6,227,1 17 
1 Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 1,768,080 
| Other Liabilities ell 173,873 
| Deposits . 538,450,348 
| TOTAL . $590,508,534 
OurR l ———— 
10; 
YEAR 


NATICONAL BAN K 


Conveniently located branch offices in Los Angeles and Orange Counties 
Member Federal Reserve System * Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Cash and Due from Banks 


CcarTriaeck& NS 


Head Office: 457 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 54 


$105,152,561 
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promoted Keith R. Bailey, John R. 
Butler, Fenton M. Davison, Keith E. 
Kreger, Donald B. Moore, John F. 
Sarvis, Paul G. Shepard and Mylo 
Ragan to vice-presidents. 


* 


Rowland A. Radford, chief opera- 
tion officer at The Bank of Georgia, 


Atlanta, since 
' 1957,has been pro- 
moted to. senior 


vice-president and 
cashier. Mr. Rad- 
ford has served in 
the field of bank- 
ing for over 35 
years. Prior to 
joining the At- 
lanta bank, he was 
associated with 
the Sixth District 
Federal Reserve Bank and with The 
Bank of Virginia. Richard A. Dill has 
been appointed auditor of the bank. 
a 


R. A. RADFORD 


In promotions at The Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City, Walter 
H. Tietjen has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and controller, and Edwin W. 
Goat and Elbert B. Schenkel have 
been named vice-presidents. 

* 


Harry M. Servis has been named 
senior vice-president in charge of 
branch adminis- 
tration for The 
Connecticut Bank 
and Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford. 
Mr. Servis joined 
the Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust 
Company, prede- 
cessor to the Con- 
necticut Bank and 
Trust in 1935. He 
succeeds A. Ray- 
mond Betts who has retired. In an- 
other promotion, Oran S. Parker was 
named vice-president in addition to 
his present duties as secretary and 
treasurer, 


H. M. SERVIS 


+. 


Harris McAshan has been elected 
president of the First National Bank, 
San Antonio, Texas. Darrell A. Cant- 
well has been named vice-president. 


a 


Frank A. Miles, Dudley L. Meade, 
James W. Walden, and David K. 
Folmer have become vice-presidents 
at the First National Bank of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Joseph F. Wanberg has _ been 
elected board chairman, and William 
H. Clark has been named president in 
changes at the First National Bank 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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and Trust Company, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. John J. Bird has been named 
vice-president. 

+4 


A. Murray Preston has been elected 
vice-president of the American Se- 
curity and Trust Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


e 


At the Marine National Exchange 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Richard 
D. Brown, John H. Kelly and Sheldon 
B. Lubar have been advanced to vice- 
presidents. 


e 


Vice-president titles have been 
given to William S. Dillon and John 
N. Stern at the American National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago. 


e 


New chairman of the Citizens State 
Bank, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, is 
C. R. Anthony. He has been suc- 
ceeded as president by Myron W. 
Horton. James L. Early has been 
elected senior vice-president, and 
Lillian Canon has been advanced to 
vice-president. 

+ 


Once again, necessity has become 
the mother of invention. And this 
time the inventor is an assistant sec- 
retary at the Manufacturers Trust 
Company. Unable to leave an aquar- 
ium filled with valuable fish unat- 
tended for vacation trips or long 
week-ends, Sherwood C. Conner 
looked to automation for help. Turn- 
ing inventor, he came up with a ma- 
chine that now coddles his little 
finned friends while Mr. Conner en- 
joys his travels. The automatic feeder 
that he has designed feeds the fish 
pre-determined quantities of food at 
pre-determined times, operates the 
tank’s filtration system and turns on 
the lights automatically. Eight of his 
machines are now being tested and 
Mr. Conner has applied for a patent 
for the automatic fish sitter. News of 
Mr. Conner’s inventiveness came to 


Invention from hobby 
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INDUSTRIAL 


PRODUCTION IN 


AUSTRALIA 





The unique A.N.Z. Bank 
“Index of Australian Factory 
Production”, developed to 
assist analysis of movements 
in factory activity and busi- 
ness conditions, is a regular 
feature in A.N.Z. Bank 
“Quarterly Survey”, which 
also contains articles on cur- 
rent outlook in Australia 
and New Zealand and other 
features of industrial, business and agricultural interest. A copy 
will gladly be sent free on application on your Company’s 
letterhead to: 


General Manager’s Office 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
394/396 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia 


or 


The Manager 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
71 Cornhill, London, E. C. 3, England 


Other bank publications, also free on request, 
include “Establishment of Industry in Australia”, 
“Australia’s Continuing Development”, 
and “New Zealand's Continuing Development”, 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 
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light in a recent article appearing 
in EMTECO, staff publication at 
the bank. 

* 


President Frank A. Plummer be- 
comes chief executive officer of the 
Birmingham (Alabama) Trust Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding John S. Cole- 
man who will continue as chairman, 

na 


The Marine Corporation, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, has elected Robert 
W. Baird, Jr., vice-president. 

a 


Vice-president is the new title for 
Joseph E. Spruill at The Bank of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond. 


5 


New president of the Erie County 
Savings Bank, 
Buffalo, New 
York, is Harlan J. 
Swift who joined 
the bank in 1958 
as executive vice- 
president. He suc- 
ceeds Dexter P. 
Rumsey who will 
continue as board 
chairman. A 





H. J. SWIFT prominent Buffalo 
attorney, Mr. 
Swift has directed most of his law 


practice at the field of banking. 
Sd 


Samuel J. Henry, Jr. has joined the 
First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, as advertising director. 

5 


The National Bank of Commerce 
in Jefferson Parish, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, has named Frank A. Greco 
vice-president. 

> 


Harrison Klockow has been ad- 
vanced to vice-president at the First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee. 

* 


New vice-presidents at the First 
National Bank of Omaha, Nebraska, 
are Edward J. Carlson and Don R. 
Ostrand. 

* 


In advancements at The Liberty 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Harvey 


L. Hinkle has been named senior 
vice-president. Promoted to vice- 
presidents were James M. Berry, 


Frank J. Lake, L. W. Miller, Jr.. Tom 
G. Hilborne, and Walter G. Stark. 


In recent promotions at the First 
National Bank of St. Louis, Edwin 
S. Jones and John B. Mitchell were 


elected executive vice-presidents. Mr. 
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J. B. MITCHELL 


E. S. JONES 











G. F. ENGEL W. MESENBRINK 


In important posts at First National Bank, St. Louis 


Jones has been with the bank since 
1946, and Mr. Mitchell has served the 
bank since 1955. New senior vice-pres- 
idents are George F. Engel who is in 
charge of the loan committee, and 
Wilhelm R. Mesenbrink who is in 
charge of the correspondent division. 

Edward L. Winkler and John Vuch, 
Jr., have been elected vice-presidents 
at the First National Bank. 


° 


William B. Yates, immediate past 
president of the Maryland Bankers 
Association, has been named admin- 
istrative assistant at the Suburban 
Trust Company, Hyattsville, Mary- 
land. 

In later promotions at the Sub- 
urban Trust Company, Benjamin C. 
Shaw was elected senior vice-presi- 
dent, Brice D. Duckett was elected 
vice-president, and Lloyd §S. Carey 
was named treasurer. 

7 


Harry G. Bowles has been elected 
controller of the Burroughs Corpora- 
tion, Detroit. 

a 


Wallace L. Reed has been appointed 
vice-president of the South Carolina 
National Bank, Columbia. 


4 


New senior vice-presidents at The 
First National City Bank, New York 
City, are William I. Spencer of the 
national division, and Edwin Thorne 
in the overseas division. Eugene J. 
Callan, John H. Early, Joseph H. 
Fleiss, Jr., Lawrence §S. Heath, II, 
William A. Lockwood, Clarence F. 
Michalis, W. A. Prendergast, Ken- 


First National City promotes 


W. I. SPENCER 


E. THORNE 





neth K. Rounds, and Dana B. Scudder 
have been appointed vice-presidents. 
4 
Vice-president is the new title for 
William D. Wells at The Exchange 
National Bank, Tampa, Florida. 


e 


Firstamerica Corporation, Los An- 
geles, has named W. Wayne Glover 
vice-president. 

+ 


Several year-end promotions have 
been made at the various Federal Re- 
serve banks. 
Charles E. Turner 
has been ad- 
vanced to vice- 
president at the 
Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, 
and Laurence H. 
Jones has been 
named vice-presi- 
dent and cashier 
at the Chicago 
bank. 

W. Braddock Hickman has joined 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land as senior vice-president. Mr. 
Hickman brings to his new position 
a broad background in the fields of 
economics, statistics and finance, and 
recently served the economic research 
department of American Airlines. 

James A. Parker has been advanced 
to vice-president at the Dallas bank. 

Philip D. Reed, former chairman of 
the General Electric Company, New 
York City, has been named chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco has appointed Robert S. 
Einzig vice-president. 

7 


At the First National Bank, Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, H. Duane Pem- 
berton has been elected president, and 
George H. Pavela has been advanced 
to cashier. 





W. B. HICKMAN 


5 


The First National Bank, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, has elevated 
Clyde A. Hill, George Biefer and Ed 
L. Jory to the posts of senior vice- 
presidents. Newly named vice-presi- 
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FOR FAST, THOROUGH ACTION ON CREDIT INQUIRIES 


When your bank makes a credit inquiry, is your east—no request is “routine.” If you ask any 
request handled in a routine way? Or do you First Pennsylvania correspondent about our 
feel that someone has put in just a little extra complete services, and particularly 
work to answer your query? about how credit inquiries are 

How a standard correspondent item is handled handled, sores think you'll get an 
often can give you a clue to a correspondent’s enthusiastic report. 


attitude in other areas. We'll be glad to put our regional 


To our regional officers—like Vaughn Jackson, correspondent officer in touch , 
who calls on our correspondents in the South- with you. JACKSON 
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dents are B. H. Swinburne and Law- 
rence L. Willcutt. 


° 


The George W. Warnecke and 
Company, Inc., New York City mort- 
gage banking firm, has elected Charles 
A. Ruberl, Jr., and Raymond L. Miller, 
Jr., vice-presidents, and John A. Mc- 
Carthy treasurer. 

> 


Plans are underway to merge the 
First Portland (Maine) National 
Bank and the First National Bank of 
Rockland, Maine, into the First Na- 
tional Bank. Chester G. Abbott would 


become president of the consolidated 
institution, and Joseph W. Robinson 
would be chief executive officer of the 
Rockland division. 

. 7 


Four vice-presidents have been 
named at The Fort Worth (Texas) 
National Bank. They are Henry W. 
English, Jack G. Lobingier, Bernard 
J. Lunt, and John G. Richards. 


* 


Six new vice-presidents have been 
named at The Union and New Haven 
Trust Company, New’ Haven, Con- 
necticut. They are Horace W. Davis 

















RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


Statement of Condition : 


Cash on Hand and Due from BankS. sececcesecess + +$166,453,367.86 
United States Government Bonds ..cccccecssessess 257,770,655.74 
Municipal and Other Bonds .....cecceeeceececees 80,812,238.06 
Loans and Discounts—Net ....cccesecscseseccess 385,121,297.89 
Stock in Federal Reserve DON 000s Pewee 0% bc eere 
Bank Premises (Including Branches) .eeeeseceseess 13,219,030.14 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances .cccccecvcesecs 
Interest Earned eo eer er eee er ee eeeeeeesseeseeeeses 
Other RESOUFCES cocccccccdweeceseeseeceseeses 


Capital PYETTOUTITETITTTeTTr yo 
ree eeecececeseess 23,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ...cccccccccce . 25,803,579.58 $ 71,803,579.58 


December 31, 1959", 


1,380,000.00 


294,155.10 
3,651,473.79 
1,062,278.84 


$909,764,497.42 








Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc. .......000% eccee 4,313,579.18 
ACCOMIGNEOS 2. cccces Coc ereceecccocesececos 294,155.10 
Dividends Declared ...... CSCC CEC O CCE C+Ee CCE 747,500.00 
NN Pon 21d cegin bls i RRS Ke OO eoccccccescccces 819,278,258.64 
interest Collected Not Earned......ceceeeesesees 7,506,708.58 
Other Liabilities CeCe eee eee HEEEES 5,820,716.34 
$909,764,497.42 
. * 
LJ This statement includes ® 
" 71 branches in Oregon em 
@ 
e * HEAD OFFICE: S. W. Broadway at Stark, Portland * 
a Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation e* 
e . 
& e e & 
2 e e & 
ak € 
Peececeee® 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
AND ADVISORY DIRECTORS 
E. C. SAMMONS, President 
R. M. ALTON GLENN L. JACKSON HOWARD VOLLUM 


A. A. BINFORD 

*C. M. BISHOP 
TRUMAN W. COLLINS 
W.L. J. DAVIES 
EDWIN C. DWYER 
“DAVID W. EYRE 
“CHARLES A. HART 


LESTER IRELAND 


E. ROY JARMAN 

E. J. KOLAR 

*W. O. MUNSELL 
JOHN B. ROGERS 

E. C. SAMMONS 
DAVID B. SIMPSON 
LeROY B. STAVER 
EDMUND HAYES W. T. TRIPLETT, JR. 


RICHARD R. VON HAGEN 
FRANK M. WARREN, JR. 
AUBREY R. WATZEK 

*R. W. WEIL 

T. B. WILCOX, JR. 
ROBERT B. WILSON 
SIDNEY F. WOODBURY 
*A. M. WORK 

JOHN A. ZEHNTBAUER 


* Advisory Director 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK OF PORTLAND 
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II, William B. Hall, Richard T. Jones, 
Raynham Townshend, Jr., Sidney W. 
Noyes, Jr., and Robert A. Pratt. 


+ 


The Hibernia National Bank, New 
Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, has_ elected 
Clyde Hendrix, 
Jr., senior vice- 
president. Mr. 
Hendrix served in 
the office of the 
U. S. Comptroller 
of the Currency 
and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation be- 
fore joining Hi- 
bernia National in 1946. He has served 
as vice-president of the bank since 
1949, 


C. HENDRIX, JR. 


+ 


New senior vice-president at the 
Montgomery County Bank and Trust 
Company, Norristown, Pennsylvania, 
is Oscar T. Rahn. Merrill A. Bean has 
been elected vice-president and treas- 
urer, and Robert J. George and Rod- 
ney W. Magee have been named vice- 
presidents. 


+ ~ 


The Dry Dock Savings Bank, New 
York City, has promoted Robert 
Horsfield to vice-president. 

Sd 


John Hospelhorn has been named 
acting commissioner of banking in 
Maryland pending appointment of a 
successor to the late William F. 
Hilgenberg. 


4 


The promotion of Merlin C. 
Feather to vice-president led recent 
advancements at The First National 
Bank, Orlando, Florida. 


4 


In promotions at the Commercial 
National Bank, Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, Oliver O. Moore. was named 
vice-president and auditor and Edwin 
B. Noland, Jr., was elevated to vice- 
president. 

. 


Maurice Mettel has been named 
vice-president at the Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago. 

a 


Vice-president in charge of the 
mortgage department is the title given 
to Angelo J. Dispenzere at The 
Hackensack (New Jersey) Trust 
Company. 

o 

At the National Savings & Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C., J. Rus- 
sell Bolton and Allen A. Greenstreet 
have been named vice-presidents, and 
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William C. Creekmore has been 
elected treasurer. 


> 


The Montana Bank, Great Falls, 
has promoted Rodney H. Kurth to 
vice-president. 

Sd 


Grady D. Harris, Jr., has joined the 
Fidelity National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, as president. 
He succeeds C. P. Stuart who will 
continue to be chairman. 

a 


Vice-president is the new title for 
John Rial at the First National Bank, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 


+ 


The duties of president have been 
added to those of chairman for Her- 
bert P. Snyder at the Upper Avenue 
National Bank, Chicago. Harry B. 
Allison has been named first 
president of the bank. 

Sd 


New vice-president and cashier of 
the First National Bank, Dubuque, 
Iowa, is C. A. Firzlaff. 


* 


Vice-president is the new title for 
T. Conrad Hurd at the American 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Danville, Virginia. 

oz 


New comptroller of James Talcott, 
Inc., New York City, is Francis J. 
Palamara. 

> 


J. Shelby Daniel and George F. 
German are now vice-presidents’ at 
The Bank of Douglas, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. 

° 


In major changes at the First Na- 


tional Bank and 
Trust Company, 
Alton, Illinois, 


M. Ryrie Milnor 
has been elected 
president, suc- 
ceeding R. H. 
Levis, II, who has 
been named chair- 
man. J. A. Ryrie 
becomes chairman 
of the executive 
committee, and 
George M. Ryrie has been made 
executive vice-president. Edward C. 
Horat has been advanced to cashier. 
+ 


M. R. MILNOR 


F. M. Holt has been named presi- 
dent of the Merchants and Planters 
Bank, Warren, Arkansas. 

& 


James A. Farley, Jr., 31, has been 
named president of the Central In- 
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CONGENIAL 
ASSISTANT 
AVAILABLE 





Terrific contacts ... tireless worker... top references. Can assist 
financial institutions everywhere with my Christmas Clubs. 


Hundreds of financial institutions have found me and my Clubs 
good helpers. We bring people in to make payments. They 

discover your other services, and many become regular customers. 
They also tend to deposit part or all their Christmas money in 
savings accounts. Then, too, we build a mountain of good will for you. 


My best helper is Rand M¢Nally’s Club. It’s complete— 

with coupon books, checks, shopping and mailing lists, ad mats, 
promotional pieces and other supplies. Many are in beautiful 
4-color. With all this, your Club is sure to grow and prove profitable. 


Samples will convince you. 
Write today to: 

Rand MCNally & Company, 
Christmas Club Division, 

405 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
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ALUMINUM 


PORTABLE and STATIONARY 
COIN. and CURRENCY CONTROL 


TELLERS 
EQUIPMENT 








NO. | TELLERS BUS EQUIPPED 
WITH COIN CONTROL 








VAULT STORAGE LOCKER 
EQUIPPED WITH THE 
STOKES SYSTEM COIN CONTROL 
Custom Builders of most any type desired 


of Portable Equipment. Advise us your re- 
quirements. Write today, Department CH 
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dustrial Bank, Brooklyn, New York. 
Jack L. Selke has been made vice- 
president. 

. 


The Chicago City Bank and Trust 
Company has appointed Gerald C. 
Mann, Jr., vice-president. 

¢ 


New president of the First National 
Bank, Iowa City, Iowa, is Clark 
Houghton, formerly executive vice- 
president. He succeeds the late Nor- 
man B. Shaffer. 


* 


Joseph S. Brown and Robert R. 
Ferguson, Jr. have been appointed 
vice-presidents at the National State 
Bank of Newark, New Jersey. 

. 


William G. Collins, Jr., has joined 
the Huntington (Virginia) Trust and 
Savings Bank as executive vice-presi- 
dent. 

Sa 


Vice-president is the new title for 
Donald E. Kyle at the Trust Com- 
pany of Morris County, Morristown, 
New Jersey. 


Phillips Hungerford has been pro- 
moted to vice-president at The Peo- 
ples National Bank, Greenville, South 
Carolina. 

o 


John D. Chisholm has been elected 
president of the Olmsted County 
Bank & Trust 
Company, Roch- 
ester, Minnesota. 
Mr. Chisholm, 
who has been 
serving as first 
vice-president of 
the bank, joined 
the staff in 1956. 
He had been asso- 
ciated with the 


J. D. CHISHOLM 


|'Corporation, 


ptoh For 
THE STOKES SYSTEM 


INC. 
POST OFFICE BOX 3214 


Pr RLOTTE 3. N. C. 
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Wisconsin, and with First 
Bancredit Corporation, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, before joining the Rochester 
bank. 


5 


Newly elected president of the 
Main State Bank, Chicago, is Sidney 
J. Taylor. Mr. Taylor has served the 
bank for 13 years, the last five as vice- 
president. 

. 


Charles G. Stradella has been 
elected chairman and Thomas W. 
Towell succeeds him as president in 
major changes at the General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation, New York 
City. Mr. Stradella, who has been 
president since 1954, joined GMAC 








C. G. STRADELLA T. W. TOWELL 


Share helm at G.M.A.C. 


in 1923. Mr. Towell, who has been 
associated with the firm since 1926, 
has been serving as executive vice- 
president. 

& 


The American Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Racine, Wisconsin, has named 
Harold C. Weiss executive vice-presi- 
dent. 

. 


The Union National Bank, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, has elected Glenn L. 
Stout controller, and C. L. Redd 
auditor. 

eo 


Walter F. Perkins has been named 
vice-president at the First National 
Bank, Casper, Wyoming. 

5 


Vice-President C. Ream Daughrity 
has been made head of the trust de- 
partment at the Iowa-Des Moines 
National Bank. 


So 


At the Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank, New York City, William R. 
White has been elected vice-president. 

* 


In a consolidation of The Romulus 
(Michigan) State Bank with the 
Manufacturers National Bank, De- 
troit, Leo D. Roach has been named 
vice-president. 

rs 


The Merchants National Bank and 
Trust Company, Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, has named John W. Tracy 
president. He succeeds John D. Bainer 
who has been elected chairman. 

a 


Philip E. Byron, Jr., has joined the 
St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, In- 
diana, as vice-president. 

« 


Two new vice-presidents at The 
American National Bank, Beaumont, 
Texas, are R. J. Castille and B. B. 
Henderson. 

+ 


Promotion of Armand F. Comeau 
to vice-president and the advance- 
ment of Donald E. Stillman to cashier 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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NEW ENGLAND’S OLDEST AND LARGEST BANK 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Covering all Offices and Overseas Branches as of DECEMBER 31, 1959 














RESOURCES 
Cash and Doe froan Beaks sé s.o.c oi ics cet 6inceeeer hav 605s vescesens coccsccee $433,556,051.34 
United States Government Obligations. ...........++. ediveeesees sueeebime 331,468,497.17 
Seate and Municipal Securities. . ......ccccccccccccsccssovccossccvcesoce “e 51,462,963.70 
Siotk of Betacal:- Weskevs DOs 5. x o6is ccinigacescicndutcvsnessexuvewsatan 4,500,000.00 
CR SOCWPMIIE Ss. Bi ving a obc ccssincccescedebnds sersewes6enbsssunaptenees ‘ 18,885,836.81 
Cees OE ING | oo nnckcn 0 dice sbsb ced ob Geidech Gbicrebdobens 6 960,822,005.48 
Custoanets’ Linbaity fob ACOSQUEROES s 0.6.2 ce éccseccccesecdisccsvedivenss ie 23,210,197.20 
Dames TOON ooo. 5 kin cdsgasssdveestn ced seew Me cuekleeVeaaneseus bbve 5,871,428.44 
Items in Transit with Overseas Branches. ......ccccccccccsccccccesecs owe 1,114,700.71 
CORE TROD . 560d adn y 0h eetee <a ccbawietiveseneeses ada kenesavalienee see 12,082,720.7'5 
Total $1,842,974,401.60 
LIABILITIES 

Deposits ..... Sab eam jadleawSboen dessceneeiue thes sssanvemeus $1,606,879,773.08 

Accopeances Baecused . . oo o.00csecsvessvsresccessessccess $25,769,721.17 
Less: Those Held for Investment ...........2ecee008 oe 2,391,815.31 23,377,905.86 
Due to Foreign Central Bank (in Foreign currency)..........0eeseeeeees éa 6,399,240.00 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, Expenses, Dividend and Unearned Discount... 18,949,816.56 
Oibier TGS. 6:6 oi iiccthsvesswy sca tabeewetnestanqecs iss) Claes 895,725.78 

Capital (2,800,000 shares, par value $12.50) ...cceeccesccccsseses $35,000,000.00 

DODGE 0. nv vcnen cond etel eee sbds 6epevtdasdeseeerenesees 115,000,000.00 

Cameees PIG sc:siecncchcacecscowdsaeesewtstcnevdees 24,427,231.47 
Reserve for Contingencies... ..ccccccccccsccccccscccccces 12,044,708.85 186,47 1,940.32 





Total $1,842,974,401.60 








The figures of Old Colony Trust Company, which is beneficially owned by the stockholders of The First National Bank of 
Boston, are not included in the above statement. The figures of Overseas Branches, in their dollar equivalents, are included. 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk St., Boston, Massachusetts — Branch Offices throughout the City 
Represented in New York by The First Bank of Boston (International), 2 Wall Street 
Overseas Branches: In AnGENTINA — Buenos Aires, Avellaneda and Rosario « In Brazit — 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Santos « In Cusa — Havana, Santiago, Cienfuegos and Sancti Spiritus 
In Evrops — Representative Office: 146 Leadenhall Street, London, E. C. 3, England 
Correspondent banks throughout the world 





Personal and Corporate Trust Service through our Allied Institution: Old Colony Trust Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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led recent promotions at the Mer- 
chants National Bank, Manchester, 
New Hampshire. 


° 


New president of the New Britain 
(Connecticut) National Bank is Roger 
J. Larson. He succeeds Clayton C. 
Chase who has been elected board 
chairman. In other promotions, Harry 
W. Hatsing has been named senior 
vice-president and Ray W. Howard is 
now vice-president. 

- 
Edward Bernard has been elected 


vice-president of the First Commer- 
cial Bank, Chicago. 


a 
At the Bank of Babylon, New 
York, E. V. Kozlowski has been 


named vice-president and comptroller. 
- 


James H. Rice and Davies B. Camp- 
bell have been named vice-presidents 
in promotions at the First National 
Bank, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


° 


In major changes at the National 
Bank of Commerce, Gastonia, North 
Carolina, J. G. Reading has been 
named chairman, Miles H. Rhyne has 
been elected president, and Calvin G. 


Greear has been made executive vice- 
president. 


* 


Charles Brown has been promoted 
to vice-president at the First National 
Bank of Nevada, Las Vegas. 

Sa 


John E. Hampel has been made 
vice-president at the Mosler Safe 
Company, New York City. 

+ 


Leslie L. Reid and Layman L. Hay 
have been named vice-presidents at 
the City National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago. 

° 


In elections at the Kings Highway 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, New York, 
Howard R. Wright was named presi- 
dent to succeed Daniel T. Rowe who 
has retired. 


. 4 
At the Union Market National 
Bank, Watertown, Massachusetts, 


William R. Kennedy has been named 
president, and John S. Tufts has been 
made chairman of the board. 


Sa 


Vice-president is the new title for 
Ernest M. Hall, Norman T. Brangwin 








AUSTRALIA OFFERS 
opportunities for industries 


United States investment in Australian industry already totals 
over 500 million dollars. With its rapidly expanding local market 
and proximity to South-East Asian markets, Australia continues 
to provide opportunities for industries. 

















If you are inter- 
ested in Australia 
and require indus- 
trial, economic, or 
market information, 
you are invited to 
use the 
hensive facilities of 
the Bank of New 
South Wales, the 


oldest and largest 


compre- 


commercial bank operating in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
Papua and New Guinea, with over 1,000 branches and agencies, 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Head Office: Sydney, Australia 
International Division — John W. McEwen, Manager. 
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and Arnold E. Foss at the First Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, Oakland, 
California. 

2 


John J. Schweda, Jr., has been 
elected president of the South Mil- 
waukee (Wisconsin) Bank succeéd- 
ing William H. Lyon who has retired. 

° 


Gordon P. Howell is 


now vice- 
president at The Lynchburg (Vir- 
ginia) National Bank and Trust 
Company. 
° 


President is the new title for Edgar 
A. Pledger, Jr., at the Dallas County 
State Bank, Carrollton, Texas. Jack 
O. Vaugh is now board chairman. 

Sd 


Harry G. Ostlund has been named 
executive vice-president, and Edward 
J. Kucera and Harold F. Tollkuehn 
have been made vice-presidents in 
changes at the Pioneer Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago. 


° 


New president of the Avon Citrus 
Bank, Avon Park, Florida, is William 
J. Briscoe, formerly executive vice- 
president. 

a 


H. E. Keller has been named chair- 
man of the Avon Citrus Bank, Avon 
Park, Florida, and Robert C. Whit- 
comb has been advanced to vice- 
president and cashier. 

o 


Glenn A. Francke has been elected 
president to succeed his late father, 
Albert E. Francke, at the Northern 
Bank, Milwaukee. 


4 


Jack H. Jost has been named execu- 
tive director of Intercontinental, S.A, 
Mexico City investment bankers. 

ad 

Marvin H. Brooks, Jr., has been 
promoted to vice-president at the 
Peoples Bank of Lakeland, Florida. 

a 


Richard J. Lewis, Jr., has joined 


the Northeastern Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Scranton, as vice-president. 


” 


The First National Bank of Toms 
River, New Jersey, has elected Frank 
W. Sutton, Jr. chairman, and Roger 
N. Lane president. 


Frederick J. Teschke has been 
named president of the Bank of Dade 
County, North Miami Beach, Florida. 

. 


The Orange (New Jersey) Savings 
Bank has appointed James Mc- 
Cracken, III, vice-president. 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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The UNITRAY system of vertical card 
handling is the only complete system 
FAs GiE-Noll-Mdelol-b\sh delat l-1-Mdalgelelolalel eb ah Zell la 
foR-Sok- Oat deal-Sah ou U_mt- Wl ololed (3 aloha _lolaia-Ia 
ig- Cod om Motolaalol- le daal-lahaiohm- Mia llel om Meola- ice 
Tole ale- Wha ll -Mol eet Wietolaalolial-GdlolaMhi-1-lellale, 
and receiving tray, UNITRAY performs 
with ease and speed. In addition UNI- 
Buse Mii leallal-t4-)-Meot-tgeoM ielelelilale Mm olde) d-1oi 4-1] 
cards and cuts travel time by as much as 
50%. The UNITRAY system reaches 
peak efficiency when integrated com- 


' pletely within the department. 


bm ole ie -Malod Malek, miei toh alate i aal-Mol-lal-te 
fits of UNITRAY’S around the clock per- 
formance, why not drop us a line? A Card 
Handling brochure is yours for the 
asking. Upon request, we'll also under- 
take a Card Handling survey. 
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THE WRIGHT LINE, INC./ 160 GOLD STAR BLVD./-WORCESTER, MASS. 
In Canada - THE WRIGHT LINE of CANADA LTD./ DON MILLS TORONTO 























IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1959 























ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks... . . $ 510,726,494 
Securities: 
U. S. Government Securities. . . 337,283,019 
Securities Issued or Underwritten 
by U. S. Government Agencies . 28,968,774 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . 3,347,100 
Other Securities. ........ 13,075,676 
382,674,569 
Loans: 
Loans Guaranteed or Insured 
by U. S. Government 
er tes Agepmies. 2... ste P 38,009,857 
Loans Secured by 
U. S. Government Securities . . 21,059,158 
I 65 a ae es Se ee : 876,072,880 
935,141,895 
Mortgages: 
U. S. Government Insured 
F.H.A. Mortgages ..... wher 16,584,985 
Conventional First Mortgages 
on Real Eetate. .......-. 335,113 
16,920,098 
Banking Houses and Equipment . . 21,091,092 
Customers’ Liability for 
Acceptances Outstanding 44,313,969 
Accrued Interest and 
ii I a 9,142,228 
ED ok ok. eo $1,920,010,345 
LIABILITIES 
RS sw» gabe de. Whe see $1,673,956,971 
Federal Funds Purchased ..... 32,000,000 
Taxes and Other Expenses ..... 12,284,322 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1960. . 2,080,800 
Acceptances: Less Amount in 
EL, yo: de ey a ee ae 47,656,208 
a eee ee 9,151,450 
Total Liabilities ........ 1,777,129,751 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capital Stock (5,202,000 shares—$10 par) 52,020,000 








ase ee ee oe ee ke ee 59,550,000 
Undivided Profits ......... 31,310,594 
Total Capital Accounts. .... 142,880,594 
Total Liabilities and 
Capital Accounts. ....... $1,920,010,345 








U. S. Government Securities pledged to secure deposits of public 
monies and for other purposes required by law 
amounted to $138,452,919 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








DIRECTORS 


RICHARD H. WEST 
Chairman of the Board 





GEORGE A. MURPHY 
President 





THOMAS C. FOGARTY 


President, T 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
I. J. HARVEY, JR. cu 
Chairman, The Flintkote Company lat 
JAMES HILL, JR. by 
Chairman of the Board, Sterling Drug Inc. th 


ROBERT C. KIRKWOOD 
President, F. W. Woolworth Co. 


DAVID L. LUKE th 
President, West Virginia 





Pulp and Paper Company . 
J. R. MacDONALD a 
Chairman and President, pé 
General Cable Corporation ST 
Ww. G. MALCOLM aw 
President, qi 
American Cyanamid Company b: 
JOHN W. McGOVERN SC 
President, ir 
United States Rubber Company re 
MINOT K. MILLIKEN t] 
Vice President and Treasurer, t 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. ti 
DON G. MITCHELL 
President, General Telephone & 
Electronics Corporation c 
ROY W. MOORE v 
Chairman, Canada Dry Corporation c 
PETER S. PAINE d 
President, t 
New York & Pennsylvania Co. re 
LeROY A. PETERSEN t 
President, Otis Elevator Company t 
WILLIAM E. PETERSEN I 
Senior Vice President ‘ 
DONALD C. POWER ( 


Chairman of the Board, 
General Telephone & Electronics 
Corporation 
RAYMOND H. REISS 
President, 
Reiss Manufacturing Corporation 
E. E. STEWART 
Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer, 
National Dairy Products Corporation 
FRANCIS L. WHITMARSH 
New York, N. Y. 
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TV Hookup in Britain 


The first inter-branch closed-cir- 
cuit television service ever to be 
launched in Britain has been installed 
by the Westminster Bank. It links 
three of its Manchester branches and 
a fourth is to be added soon. 

Customers are now able to inspect 
their accounts or examine their paid 
checks on a television screen in any 
one of four different offices in various 
parts of the city. The service is 
speedy, as it only takes about 40 
seconds to flash on the screen any re- 
quired document. In two of the 
branches there are 14-inch television 
screens in the managers’ rooms and, 
in a third, there is a private Viewing 
room for customers. In addition, 
there is a private telephone link be- 
tween the bookkeeping center and 
the other branches. 

The control desks and television 
camera are in the York Street branch 
where the bookkeeping has now been 
centralized. All the operator has to 
do is slip the document in front of 
the camera lens. Documents are 
checked on a master screen before 
being shown to customers. Early 
users of the system have been im- 
pressed by the clarity of the repro- 
duction, which is due to the high 
definition of the 625-line system. 

The Post Office has laid a private 
closed circuit under the streets be- 
tween the branches concerned. This 
assures that transmissions do not in- 
advertently appear on _ ordinary 
household television sets. 

The innovation is part of the West- 
minster’s general policy of centraliz- 
ing bookkeeping, which is helping it 
to cope with an increasing number of 
customers. Closed circuit television 
is one way of increasing the amount 
of space available in branch offices 
for dealing with new customers. 

In London, the Bank has already 
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Customer discusses his account with officer from information relayed via TV from bookkeeping department 


Britain’s first inter-branch closed-circuit television system speeds Westminster Bank’s service 


taken the first step towards cen- 
tralized bookkeeping. It has trans- 
ferred to the center of the City of 
London the main accountancy opera- 
tion of its branch at Victoria Station. 
Statements prepared in the City are 
reproduced at the Victoria branch by 
private telephone wire aided by a 
document-transmission machine. A 
television cable is being laid to aug- 
ment this service. 


. * ° 


African Finance Firms 
Forming Control Group 


Hire-purchase business firms in 
Kenya have decided to form a Fi- 
nance Houses Association of East 
Africa, according to East African 
Trade & Industry magazine. The de- 
cision was reached at a recent meet- 
ing in Nairobi, the magazine said, 
and is intended to bring East Africa 
closer into line with practices fol- 
lowed in the other territories in 
Africa. 

The primary objectives of the As- 
sociation are: to ensure standard 


Willemstad office is in the heart of the shopping district 





procedures for the finance firms; to 
maintain good public relations; and 
to publish information on matters 
relating to hire-purchase finance, es- 
pecially the diversity of purposes for 
which it can be used. 


Sd ° + 


Tourist Port Branch 


Many North American cruise pas- 
sengers stopping at Curacao this 
winter are dropping in at the Wil- 
lemstad branch of the Hollandsche 
Bank-Unie of Amsterdam. It is a 
modern four-story bank building in 
this tropical bit of Holland. The 
branch is located in the busy shop- 
ping area of the town, close to the 
merchants selling duty-free products 
sought by tourists. 

The main banking room is encased 
in heavy plate-glass windows and 
doors, which reach from street-level 
to ceiling. Marble columns support 
the upper floors of the white lime- 
stone building. The L-shaped interior 
is fitted with writing desks and com- 
fortable seats. The manager’s office 

















bookkeeping equipment is on the up- 
per floors. 

The Hollandsche Bank-Unie also 
has a number of small offices in other 
parts of Willemstad, the main city 
of the island of Curacao, and two 
more at nearby Aruba. 

At Willemstad there are also a 
number of private banks, Maduro & 
Curiel’s Bank; Edwards Henriquez 
& Co. Bank; Pierson, Heldring & 
Pierson, the government’s Cura- 
caosche Bank, and the trust office of 
the Nederlandsche Handelsmaats- 
chappij Bank. 


4 ° ° 


Duteh Banks Active 
On Stock Exchange 

It may be little known that the 
Dutch banks in Amsterdam are not 
only mezabers of the Amsterdam 
Stock Exchange, but its most active 
members. 

Though no exact figures are avail- 
able, it is widely held that of the total 
Stock Exchange turnover, by far the 
majority goes through the hands of 
the Dutch banking firms. 

In addition, an unknown portion 
of daily security transactions is be- 
ing handled by the banks outside the 
Stock Exchange: orders “at best,” 
for so-called “active” securities are 


is on the same floor, but. most-of the- 





The sure course for 
your Eastern trade 


FINANCE 


ADNAN WOD 





We've been in business a long time 
as Japan's largest commercial bank 
and our accumulated experience 
assures eyery transaction of smooth 
sailing. You'll find us at 42 Broad- 
way, New York; at Salisbury House, 
Finsbury Circus in London. 


Founded in 1880 


@ rus FUJT BANK, x20. 


187 branches throughout Japan 
Overseas Offices : 
New York, London, Calcutta 
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Amsterdam Stock Exchange provides profits for Dutch banks 


being settled at Amsterdam at—what 
is called here—‘‘middle price.” This 
is the midpoint between the day’s 
highest and lowest quotation, and 
many of these orders are being 
“compensated” between the big banks 
without touching the Stock Ex- 
change. 

To what extent the brokerage in 
securities is part of the big banks’ 
ordinary business, may be gauged 
from the fact, that, just to cite one 
example, De Twentsche Bank for 
1958 showed a profit in its Securities 
Department of 8 million guilders and 
a total gross profit of 43.4 million 
guilders. The banks’ dealings in the 
stock market date from about the 
year 1914. In 1912, the Stock Ex- 
change decided that no banks could 
be admitted to the membership. The 
banks thereupon started to buy brok- 
ers’ houses and in this way were able 
to enter the Stock Exchange. More- 
over, the big concentration of the 
banks, their numerous’ branches 
throughout the country (where only 


| a very few stockbrokers of impor- 


tance were situated) made it in fact 
impossible to maintain this ban. The 
ban was, therefore, removed in 1913 
and since that year the bankers’ share 
in the Stock Exchange trade has con- 
tinually increased. 

This expansion has gone hand in 
hand with a diminishing importance 
of the independent stockbroker. The 
brokerage houses at present are do- 
ing an excellent business. In the long 
run more mergers among these 
houses would seem advisable. 

The Dutch banks are exceedingly 
well adapted to act as stockbrokers. 
As already mentioned, they have 
their branches in every Dutch town, 
their agencies in almost every large 
Dutch village. They are in a position 
to attract well-to-do clients all over 
the Netherlands, and they have their 


own branches in or relations with 


the leading international financial 
centers. 
Most of the American shares 


quoted at the Amsterdam Stock Ex- 
change have been introduced here 
through the intermediary of a bank. 

On the whole it may be said that, 
even apart from the “compensation 
of orders” between the banks, the 
Dutch banking institutions have 
greatly stimulated the interest for 
shares in Holland. They have been 
one of the main factors in the re- 
habilitation of Amsterdam as a finan- 
cial center after the collapse due to 
World War II. 

The big, and also many of the 
smaller, Dutch banks have their own 
specialized securities departments 
with well-trained and highly experi- 
enced security analysts. They main- 
tain close contact with their clients 
or prospective clients by means of 
weekly reviews, communications, 
pamphlets, etc. 

In short, the banks are the life and 
soul of the Amsterdam Stock Ex- 
change. Especially at the present 
juncture, where a daily turnover of 
6 million guilders nominal at the 
Stock Exchange is no exception. They 
are doing an excellent and remunera- 
tive business in this sphere. 


+ Sd . 


Partial Revaluation of 
Accounts in Argentina 


The Argentine Central Bank bal- 
ance sheets disclose that some of its 
assets and liabilities have been re- 
valued. 

This has chiefly affected the for- 
eign exchange accounts, the IMF 
loans previously valued at 18 pesos 
per dollar are now appearing at 83.1. 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves 
are no longer shown at differing 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1959 
LIABILITIES 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 
U. S. Government Obligations 
State, County and 
Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 
Bank Premises and Equipment 
Other Real Estate 
Customers’ Liability 
under Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
and other Assets 


$ 350,868,776.24 
407 ,615,712.19 


91,250,001.92 
7,911,398.12 
3,000,000.00 
975,776,081.32 
17,367,983.03 


1,177,095.58 


13,844,378.97 


Deposits 


Other Liabilities 
Capital Funds: 
1.00 Capital Stock 


Acceptances Outstanding 
Reserve for Unearned Discount 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 


$1,709, 142,267.18 
1,247,404.48 
18,536,763.22 
10,528,383.28 
5,077 ,926.87 


($10.00 par value) $30,593,750.00 


Surplus 





Total Resources 


$1,868,8 11,428.37 


69,406,250.00 
Undivided Profits 24,278,683.34 


124,278,683.34 





Total Liabilities 


$1,868,8 11,428.37 


United States Government and other securities carried at $218,051,565.43 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 
deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


FRAZER A. BAILEY 
San Francisco 
WAKEFIELD BAKER 
President, Baker & Hamilton 
KENNETH K. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
Industrial Indemnity Company 
COLBERT COLDWELL 
Coldwell, Banker & Company 
PETER COOK, JR. 
Rio Vista 
RANSOM M. COOK 
President 
PAUL L. DAVIES 
Chairman of the Board, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
CHARLES ELSEY 
San Francisco 
B. R. FUNSTEN 
President, B. R. Funsten & Co. 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY Q. HAWES 
San Francisco 
WILLIAM L. KEADY 
President, Fibreboard Paper 
Products Corporation 
HARRIS C. KIRK 
Chairman of the Board 
J. R. KNOWLAND 
Publisher, Oakland Tribune 
DANIEL E. KOSHLAND 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Levi Strauss & Company 
ROGER D. LAPHAM 
San Francisco 
JAMES K. LOCHEAD 
Piedmont 
DONALD MACLEAN 
President, California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation 


J. W. MAILLIARD, III 
Vice President 
Mailliard & Schmiedell 
DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN 
President, Homestake Mining 
Company 
ROBERT W. MILLER 
Chairman of the Board 
Pacific Lighting Corporation 
GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY 
Chairman of the Board 
Kern County Land Company 
HERMAN PHLEGER 
Brobeck, Phleger & Harrison, 
Attorneys 
ALLAN SPROUL 
Kentfield 
MARK R. SULLIVAN 
President, The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
BEN F. WOOLNER 
Attorney 


100 BANKING OFFICES SERVING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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J. H. Yates 
913 Overlook Place 
any City. U.S.8.. 12-3236 
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COMBINES VISIBLE HARD COPY RECORDS 


BURROUGHS NEW B 251 VISIBLE RECORD COMPUTER GIVES YOU ALL THE 
ADVANTAGES OF HARD COPY RECORDS: 


™ Complete printed historical records covering every transaction and every 
account for daily reference and officer use exactly as currently provided | 
® Instant availability of reference information @ Elimination of statement : 
printing peaks @ Complete records immediately accessible for auditing purposes 

@ Improved customer service through currently posted service charges and 

complete transaction information ™ Excellent printing quality and registration 

on paper stock that is easy to handle, file and store @ Customary printing of 

overdraft balances in red for improved reference accuracy. 
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PROFIT OR LOSS CALCULATION 
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Ja. f. Yates 
913 Overlook Place 
Any City, U.S.A. I2eg2se 
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Seon 12.00 

7 1,713.20 

12 1,641.80 
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WITH ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING! 


IT ALSO. BRINGS YOU THESE SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF B 251 ELECTRONIC 
DATA PROCESSING: 


™ Improved income control through automatic, accurate service charge 
analyses ™® Improved accuracy control through automated procedures that 
reduce the margin of human error ® Improved expense control through 
greatly reduced personnel costs @ Improved management control through 
the availability of automatically produced operation ;eports. 
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Get the full story of Burroughs new B 257 Visible Record Computer from a systems counselor at — 


our nearby branch. Or write Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Burroughs—TM 








Burroughs Corporation #4 


“NEW DIMENSIONS {| in electronics and data processing systems” a 
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LAST AMOUNT IN THIS 
COLUMN IS YOUR BALANCE 





COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK 
COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK 


ORAS ERR ts Se 


Patchwork design provides unusual exterior treatment 





Japanese rice paper and cement accent interior motif 


Commonwealth Savings Bank branch offers new concept for varying office design 


rates, presenting a more realistic 
picture. 

The revaluation of the IMF ac- 
count, which was increased by $1.3 
million, raised the peso equivalent 
from 7.8 billion to 9.9 billion pesos. 
A similar adjustment was made in 
the account reflecting the differences 
arising from exchange insurance, 
which rose from 5.3 billion to 15.3 
billion pesos (including a real in- 
crease of 8 million pesos). 


At the same time, the liability ac- 
count registering Argentina’s in- 
creased quota with the IMF rose by 
205.5 million pésos, as a result of the 
revaluation. 


° 4 ° 


**“Down-Under”? Branch 

The St. Leonards branch of the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of 
Australia, Sydney, is housed in a 
single-story brick building with an 
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CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 


BONDS AND INVESTMENTS: 
United States Government 


Investments guaranteed by United 
States Government 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


OTHER RESOURCES 


DEPOSITS 


CAPITAL 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Dividends Payable January 2, 


as required by law. 





BANCO POPULAR DE PUERTO RICO 


Limi 4 = JUAN BPPR inn eee 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 


RESOURCES 


ssiiniinnnssimiaiil $25,910,982.65 
Government of Puerto Rico and its Dependencies........ 22,754,151.41 


BANKING HOUSES, FURNITURE & EQUIPMENT 


wivse<cisinsalininceiigsvindensbesnensiniaiiubiicasunneeel $133,533,551.92 
sdaenssasceheioah $ 4,000,000.00 





RESERVES: Taxes, Interests poe  arepmmman 


4,000,000.00 
_1,192,822.95 9,192,822,95 

ne 4,677,302.39 
sbsibli iat ___ 220,000.00 4,897,302.39 


$25,880,208.92 of Bonds and Investments are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


1959 


$ 15,096,784.10 





63,192,588.86 


65,036,641.90 
2,684,502.38 
1,613,160.02 


$147,623, 677.26 


$147,623,677.26 
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unusual composite masonry and 
screen front. The main lobby is di- 
vided into working and public areas 
by a 27 ft. polished maple counter, 
incorporating two tellers’ windows. 
At the rear of the public space is 
an open court. 

The banking chamber floor is of 
concrete surfaced with vinyl tiles, 
excepting the section just inside the 
entrance doors, which is terrazzo 
treated with a non-slip abrasive. The 
stair treads and first floor are cov- 
ered with vinyl terrazzo. 

Internal wall treatment is varied. 
The rear wall of the banking cham- 
ber is covered with Japanese rice 
paper and the side wall of the public 
space is cement rendered to an even 
finish and painted. The mezzanine 
wall and the ceiling are finished with 
pyrock, used for its acoustical prop- 
erties as well as for its appearance. 
All walls, internally as well as ex- 
ternally, are finished with a film of 
Polyvinyl Chloride (an adaptation of 
the material used to “mothball” sec- 
tions of the American Fleet). 


* ¢ ° 


Wages By Check 


The long awaited British Govern- 
ment Bill to enable employers to pay 
wages by check has at last been 
enacted. 

Under the Bill wages can be paid 
by various kinds of money order, by 
check, or directly into a bank ac- 
count. But each method can only be 
used if both employer and employee 
give their consent in advance. The 
only exceptions to this condition will 
be when an employee is absent 
through sickness, injury or because 
of the nature of his work. In such 
cases the employer will be able to 
send a money order without asking 
for consent. 

The absence provisions will come 
into effect a month after the Bill be- 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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comes law. The provisions relating 
to payment by money order or 
straight into a bank account will 
come into effect six months after the 
enactment of the Bill; but payment 
by check will be delayed a year. 

The reason for this longer delay 
is that merchants fear that they will 
be called upon to cash workers’ 
checks, and this would involve hold- 
ing large sums of money in the till. 


The Government does not share this - 


fear.-It believes that employees who 
agree to payment by check will find 
a more private cashing method. 

In any case, in the Government 
view, there will not be a vast volume 
of check payments, as the majority 
of those who agree to change from 


cash will ask to have their wages | 


paid directly into their bank ac- 
counts. But to allay shopkeepers 
fears, the 12-month interval has been 
laid down. During this period there 
will be consultations with the retail 
organizations, and if the Government 
is satisfied that their fears are 
groundless, payment by check will be 
authorized at the end of it. 


° . a 


Decimalization Gains Allies 





South Africa decisions to switch | 


over to decimal system for its cur- 
rency has prompted a great deal of 
controversy for similar shifts in 
other sterling areas. New Zealand, 
Australia and India are already 
geared for action. 

To support its case, the Australian 
Decimal Research Organization con- 
ducted a study to see how housewives 
reacted to decimal coinage. It used 
two tests: one involved the addition 
of a list of grocery items in pounds, 
shillings and pence and then in dollar 
equivalents; the second puzzler called 
for calculating the costs of 35 
pints of milk at 91% pence a pint and 
then at 19 cents a pint. 

The 25 housewives took an average 
of 75 seconds each to add the sterling 
totals and only five had the right 
answer, according to the Chequer- 


board, the Australian & New Zealand | 


Bank’s staff magazine. Using deci- 
mals, only one housewife came up 
with a wrong answer and the average 
time was cut to 25 seconds. 

The second test took more time 
under the pound equivalents, and 
then only four of the women gave 
the right answer. Six of the women 
gave up after two minutes, and did 
not give any answer. Working in 
decimals, however, all 25 women gave 
the right answer, and averaged only 
15 seconds in coming up with the 
solution. 

In commenting on the rush to 
decimalization, the London Financial 
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COPYING MACHINES 


Fastest copying method 
for your bank 


Speed and simplicity. You get both with ‘‘Thermo-Fax”’ 
Copying Machines. That’s because these machines are 
perfectly dry. Electricity alone does the copying. No 
chemicals to fuss with—no negatives to make. You copy 
directly from an original in just 4 seconds. And copies can 
be on snow-white, bond-weight paper—or on any of 6 
other distinctive colors. To see how this perfectly dry 
copying method can simplify paperwork in every depart- 
ment, call your local dealer. Or mail the coupon. 





“Machines that Mean ‘Business”’ 






THE TERM “THERMO-FAK™ IS 


A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
OF MINNESOTA MINING AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Miienesora 
Miiaine ano 


PManvractrurine company 


Mi palkdiica Gore 
Dept. DBH Sees ped Paul a Moguteturin 











Please show me ee d bgt “Thermo-Fax” 
ee bia to. Bee pane oer ee 
Name , sane =< , s . 
. Address 
City. Zone 





“ 


State 
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Times’ finance editor Lombard points 
out that by the early 1960’s the 
United Kingdom may have the dis- 
tinction of being the only country of 
commercial importance still operat- 
ing a non-decimal currency. 

“It is a bad thing for a country 
that wants to play banker to the rest 
of the world to be working on the 
basis of an out-dated and unneces- 
sarily complicated currency system,” 
he adds. “By doing so, it also places 
itself at a disadvantage against other 
countries in the export field and else- 
where. All its calculations tend to be 
more complicated, and _ therefore 
more costly.” “4 

He points out that Britain’s copper 
coinage needs replacing anyway, be- 
cause of the absurd size of the penny 
and half-penny. He proposes a switch 
to a decimal coinage based on a new 
pound divisible into 10 shillings and 
100 new pennies.” 

Meantime, South Africa _ will 
change over to its new Rand system 
on February 14, 1961. It will be equal 
to 10 shillings, or one-half the pres- 
ent pound sterling. The Rand will 
consist of 100 cents and 10 cents will 
equal the value of the current shil- 
ling. There will also be fractions of a 
cent as recognized units of currency, 
i. e., % cent and 4 cent. 





Cidade Mae de Deus, Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Private estate serves as headquarters for Brazilian bank 


The South African Decimalization 
Act calls for the issue of two gold 
coins (valued at two Rand and one 
Rand, respectively) five silver coins 
(valued at 50, 20, 10, 5 and 2% 
cents) and three bronze coins (valued 
at one cent, 14 cent and 4 cent). 











NEW ZEALAND 


Over the past 94 years THE 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED has gathered a completely 
comprehensive knowledge of eco- 
nomic and financial conditions in 
these two greatly expanding nations. 


More than 800 Offices through- 
out New Zealand and Australia 
provide up to date information on 
the local outlook and offer facilities 
for every type of transaction. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 


OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


FOUNDED I866 








Head Office: 335-7-9 Collins Street, 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 


Chief New Zealand Office: 
328-330 Lambton Quay, WELLINGTON. 
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| Remote Control Banking 


With office space at a premium in 
booming Sao Paulo, Brazil, the Banco 
Brasileiro de Descontos has moved 

|its administrative offices 11 miles 
| outside the city to a private estate, 
'which is called Cidade Mae de Deus 
| (the City of the Mother of God). 
| Living quarters for the staff are also 
provided on the 62-acre property. 
|The headquarters staff now works 
| among palm trees, can go home to 
| modern bungalows set in a park, and 
|use a swimming pool on the estate. 
The administrative center has its 








own light and power plant, paved 
roads on the estate, all sanitary serv- 
ices, telephones, hotel, restaurants, 
shops of all kinds, recreational facili- 
ties including moving pictures and 
sports fields, its own printing shop, 
maintenance shops for cars and 
buildings, and apartment buildings 
for executives. 

The bank has found that the es- 
tablishment of this administrative 
center makes for greater efficiency 
in handling the bank’s business, and 
represents considerable economy in 
operation. Branches in Sao Paulo 
send their work to the administrative 
center several times daily. 


e o . 


Development Banks 


A handbook has just been pub- 
lished for persons concerned with the 
estalishment or operation of develop- 
ment banks. It describes the various 


Housing and recreational facilities are also available 


Typical bungalows at Cidade Mae de Deus, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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THE 


TRUSTEES -| Statement of Condition, December 31, 1959 








THOMAS M. BANCROFT 
President 
Mount Vernon Mills, Inc. 
WILLIAM A. M. BURDEN ASSETS 
yo Praga Ambassador 
to Deiginm c: 
ash and D idle Sa tas ere 
Perches tere a s d Due from Banks $ 502,171,870 
New York ‘ P 
JOHN B. CLARK U. S. Government Obligations . . . . . . 261,307,827 
President 
Coats & Clark Inc. 
LESTER L. COLBERT 
President 
Chrysler Corporation Loans A Oh ee ee ee oe Se 940,107,073 
JOHN A. COLEMAN 
Partne . " 
Adler, Coleman & Company Banking Houses and Equipment .... . 12,731,116 
RICHARD G. CROFT 


Chairman of the Board Customers’ Liability on 
Great Northern Paper Company . 


JARVIS CROMWELL Acceptances Outstanding . . . . «6 « « 38,422,591 

Pres../ent 

Isei.i:-Jelferson Financial Co., Ine. 
MORSE G. DIAL 

Chairman of the Board 

Union Carbide Corporation $1 822,693 466 
WALTER G. DUNNINGTON 

Attiorrey 

Dunivington, Bartholow and Miller — 


WILLIAM S. GRAY : 
Chairman of the Board LIABI LITIES 
REESE H. HARRIS, JR. 


Executive Vice President Deposits . ae age tie Me ies a as ae Sea eh $1 86 072 
J. VICTOR HERD = . »5895959,07 

Chairman of the Board 

America Fore Insurance Group Acceptances ee ie eee a a 42,609,895 


JOHN E. HEYKE 


President . | 
Fae Eakins Ginie Gee Comin SOC eae ih ie oe 2,696,888 39,913,007 


C. JARED INGERSOLL 
Chairman of the Board Reserves for Taxes, Expenses,etc.. . . . . 7,287,714 


State, Municipal and Other Securities. . . . 56,160,173 








Accrued Interest and Other Assets. . . . . 11,792,816 








Muskogee Company 
JOSEPH H. McCONNELL 


Executive Vice President Dividend Payable January 2, 1960. 2 
Reynolds Metals Company ’ J y 2,19 . & Sf 000,000 


EUGENE J. McNEELY ‘ seme : 
Executive Vice President Other Liabilities . . 2 6 6 0 © 0 66% 9,4996,5 25 
ee eared and : 

elegrap ompany . : 

R. E. McNEILL, JR. Capital ($10 Par). . . . « « $ 40,000,000 
President 

J. K. OLYPHANT, JR. Surplus . . . « © e e « «+ 00,000,000 
Vice Chairman . 

ROBERT G. PAGE = inssteioes 3 
Prasidoet Undivided Profits . oe 2. Bas . 3 7393 /> I 48 177303 7,148 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 

AUGUSTE G. PRATT $1,822,693,466 
Chairman of the Board 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company 

GWILYM A. PRICE 
Chairman of the Board 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 





U. S. Government obligations and other securities carried at $80,561,399 


ype oes Z ROBINSON, JR. were pledged for various purposes as required by law. 
orne: 
Robinson, Robinson and Cole 


JOHN P. STEVENS, JR. 


Chairman of the Board 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT. INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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ways in which the principal problems 
confronting development banks have 
been resolved. 

Written by Shirley Boskey, a 
senior staff member of the World 
Bank, “Problems and Practices of 
Development Banks” points out that 
these new investment institutions 
provide financing for the private sec- 
tor and also mobilize savings, enter- 
prise and skills for productive invest- 
ment in that sector. 

There are well over 80 of these 
institutions in the less-developed 
countries which are members of the 
World Bank, and the number is in- 


creasing rapidly. Most’ existing 
banks are government-owned, but in- 
terest in privately-owned and man- 
aged institutions has been particular- 
ly marked ih recent years, .states 
Shirley Boskey. 

She draws not only upon the ex- 
perience of the World Bank, but also 
upon discussions of executive of- 
ficers of development banks in her 
195-page text. The first part of the 
book deals with problems incident 
to establishing a development bank, 
and the latter portion with the oper- 
ations of these institutions. 

Finances, participation in manage- 








Resources 


Cash and due from Banks 
Investments : 
U. S. Government Bonds 


Other Investments 
U. S. Government 
Loans and Discounts 
Other Real Estate 


Due from Branches 


Commitments (Per Contra) 
Other Assets 


Liabilities 


Deposits 


Other Liabili‘ies 
Other Reserves 
Capital Paid In 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 





Banco Crepito y Anorro Ponceno 


PONCE, PUERTO RICO 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at the Close of Business 
December 31, 1959 


Bonds and Obligations of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico and its Instrumentalities 


F. H. A. Obligations fully guaranteed by 


Bank Buildings, Furniture and Fixtures 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit (Per Contra) 
Customers’ Liability on Account of Financing 


Rediscounts Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
Liability on Letters of Credit (Per Contra) 
Financing Commitments Outstanding (Per Contra) 


United States, Puerto Rican and Municipal Obligations carried at $17,809,850.00 
are pledged to secure United States and Commonwealth of Puerto Rico Funds. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


$ 12,049,415.35 
$ 6,683,505.86 


11,028,222.95 
254,140.00 
2,515,474.00 20,481,342.81 
75,043,112.21 
1,737,177.27 
252,667.99 
1,930,112.52 
548,156.74 


9,140,900.00 
1,425,198.52 


$123,508,083.41 





$101 256,360.77 
2,266,888.32 
548,156.74 
9,140,°00.00 
1,331,575.34 
798,371.64 


th 


3,500,000.00 
3,500,000.00 
1,165,830.60 





8,165,830.60 


$123,508,083.41 
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Handbook for managers 


ment, disbursement procedures and 
techniques of loan supervision, tech- 
nical assistance, and the establish- 
ment of enterprises by the banks are 
among the topics covered. In addi- 
tion, selected provisions. of loan 
agreements and charters, as well as 
instructions to staff are set forth, to 
illustrate possible ways of drafting 
formal documents. 

The appendix contains reference 
material and lists various develop- 
ment banks, indicating the kind of 
financing each bank provides. 

Priced at $3.50 per copy, “Prob- 
lems and Practices of Development 
Banks” can be obtained from John 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore 18, Mary- 
land. 


Sd * ° 


Savings Lottery 


To promote savings deposits the 
Banco de Prestamos at Quito, Ecua- 
dor, offers prizes twice a year. De- 
positors’ names are drawn in a lottery 
for a student’s scholarship or for 
merchandise or money prizes at 
Christmas time. 

Since lotteries are frequently used 
in Ecuador, this method of promot- 
ing savings deposits is popular and 
is bringing the bank many new cus- 
tomers. 

Banco de Prestamos offers 4 per 
cent interest on savings accounts, 
which are limited by law to 15,000 
sucres, about $1,000 at the official 
rate of exchange. Term deposits are 
also permitted under Ecuadorian 
legislation, and draw interest of 
from 2.to 6 per cent. 

This month, Banco de Prestamos 
starts on a new head-office, a seven- 
story building to replace its present 
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outgrown quarters. The bank will 
use the main floor and mezzanine of 
the new building, and rent the re- 
mainder for offices. The bank also 


iS THE NAME 
has branches at Ambato and Guaya- TO INSIST UPON IN 
quil. 


SOS ee COIN HANDLING PRODUCTS 


Diseuss Credit Bureaus 


With the growth of instalment 
credit in Britain, demands have been 
growing for a central credit bureau. 
Such a bureau would reduce the time 
and money now spent by lending in- 
stitutions in verifying applications 
for credit. The question is now un- 
der consideration by banks and 
finance companies. 

At the moment they are still hesi- 
tant about going all the way with 
this idea, as they are not sure that 
the savings in expense would justify 









AUTOMATIC COIN WRAPPERS 


-.. ARE SO ACCURATE 
MISTAKES ARE IMPOSSIBLE! 


None other so accurate. They wrap all coins 
from 1c to $1.00 so accurately . . . made by a 
special machine that affords this unusual pre- 
cision . . . any chance of error is eliminated! 
Patented Red Windows, revealing amount and 











the cost of setting up the new or- unt as 
ganization. But while institutions 
are unwilling at present to set up . 
a bureau to check up on all citizens THIS 1S AMERICA’S NO. I SELLER 
who have ever been in the credit 
market, support is growing for the ‘KWARTET’ COIN WRAPPERS RAINBOW COIN WRAPPERS 
more limited project of a register A SUPERIOR HALF-SIZE WRAPPER The _ Teller immediately 
confined to automobile dealers. wx ip * single wrapper designed iseatiliee the Consetnaten 

A bureau of this kind would be to wrap pennies, nickels, pe pp oar Se 8 
simple and cheap to organize, and aac ae t=ecatavesd scdhacti geste teen 

¢ SIZE packages. Tapered or st 


could draw upon the knowledge and 
experience of existing credit-check- Secunia 
ing agencies. And once set up, it ‘ 
would be able to eliminate, it is be- % 
lieved, a large proportion of bad 
debts. 

The automobile dealers are in a 
key position. They have personal con- 
tacts with customers and will not 
supply credit to dubious clients. Once 
a register exists, it will be possible 
to see which dealers are careless or 
unscrupulous in the business they 
pass on, and take appropriate meas- 
ures against them. 

A register will also bring to light 
the activities of unsound dealers who 


trade too far beyond the limits of @ u A L iT Y BILL STRAPS 
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gummed edge. Printed in 2 for halves, gray for dollars, 
colors. Made of highest qual- prevent transposition. Indi- 
ity Kraft stock for greater cia designated by figures. 
strength. With tapered edges. 








































their resources. It will also show up } COLORED BILL STRAPS FEDERAL BILL STRAPS 
the fraudulent trader, who taps one mF ~ 60 Ub. Tensile Svenes 
finance house after another in search rx Aen Made so extra stro of 
of credit. STRONG, 66 Ibs. Stord breaking st ng stre 

Israel, meantime, is preparing to Also a foverite with Beaks of 50 Be. per sa, inch, 
establish a credit rating service com- o088 an farce cols for ick Normal on oversea: 

ail A identification of ith colo 

parable to that run . by Dun and They are 114” wide affording om le space for denominations, pti 
Bradstreet in the United States. It marking and stamping. Colored Kraft prevents value of pechage re regard: 
is designed to encourage private in- a waelalias 9535 
vestment of foreign and local capital BANDING STRAPS TELLER’S MOISTENER 
in Israeli concerns. Better Than Rubber Bands Speeds up Teller’s counting and banding of cur. 

This is the latest move in a series on” Sanco Soot Bil Sivas, in lust thigh snout of mostre 
initiated last summer when the Cap- tickets, checks, etc. Much ade of plastic, in rich mahogany finish. 
. better than rubber bands Sponge For or Piagers 
ital Investment Law was passed. To as they will not break or aon ine 
date a body paralleling the Securities Rg ai in er 
and Exchange Commission has been Made of strong 

Kraft with ed ends 
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companies have been invited to con- 
vert up to one-third of their govern- 
ment loans into share capital. 

These changes are aimed at 
spurring investment and further in- 
ducements are being encouraged 
by business and government. 


° ° * 


Escudo Bows in Chile 


Chile has introduced a new cur- 
rency unit—the escudo. The new unit 
is equivalent to 1,000 of the old 
Chilean pesos and will be pegged at 
about the same value as the U.S. 
dollar. 

The new unit is broken down into 
100 centesimos and 1,000 milesimos. 
The latter is of approximately the 
same value as the former peso. 

The monetary -move to escudo is 
expected to have a great psychological 
effect on the foreign money market, 
even though there has been no ac- 
tual increase in the value of the peso. 

Portugal also uses the escudo as its 
monetary unit. But its value is cur- 
rently around 31% cents. 


+ 4 * 


Antaretie “*First*’ 


It may not be as plush as its sister 
branches, but the Bank of New Zea- 
land’s token agency at McMurdo 
Sound, Antarctica, has a place in his- 
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STORAGE 


At Lowest Unit 
Cost 





For Inactive Records 
















Provide maximum protection 
at minimum cost. Highest grade 
corrugated fibre-board. All one piece 
—no parts to wear, get out of order. 
Single eyelet closure front and 
back provides quick, easy closing 
and opening—and absolute security. 
Labels factory applied, gummed 
titling strips with each box. 25 sizes. 
Sold by all leading stationers. 


Send for FREE Manual of Record Storage Practice; 
complete products catalog. Clip ad to letterhead and 
mail to: Dept. scn-2 
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% BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
- Record Storage Specialists Since 1918 
LAR yy 2607 N. 25th Ave., Franklin Park, til. 
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ANTARCTIC AGEN 
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Cliff Milne, Bank of New Zealand 




















Transfer was documented for history 


Cold antarctic climate is backdrop for warm-hearted service 


tory. It is the site of the “‘first bank- 
ing transaction in the Antarctica.” 

This claim was lodged by U.S. 
Congressman J. R. Pillion, who had 
New Zealand funds exchanged for 
American currency at this frigid 
outpost. The transaction was han- 
dled by Cliff Milne, travel officer of 
the Bank at Christchurch, who made 
a special trip to McMurdo Sound on 
November 17. In addition to taking 
care of Representative Pillion’s 
transfer, Mr. Milne exchanged funds 
for two other inhabitants at his tem- 
porary office at the U.S. Navy base. 

Witnesses to the “first” transfer 
of funds formally signed the declara- 
tion shown above. They included: 
U.S. Navy—Rear Admiral David M. 
Tyree; Captain Jack A. Eady; and 
Commander Lloyd W. Burtoglia; 
U.S. Air Force—Colonel A. B. Can- 
non; and Lieutenant Colonel Dewey 
R. Bridges; scientists Harry 'S. 
Francis and Frederick W. Brown; 
marine artist Arthur Beaumont; and 
H. L. J. May, member of parliament 
for Onslow and senior whip. 


° . ° 


Britain Removes Trustee 
Curbs on Common Stocks 


For 70 years, British trustees have 
been handicapped in their freedom 
of action by legislation requiring 
them to invest only in fixed-interest 
securities. So well established is this 
restriction, that the expression “trus- 
tee securities” has become almost a 
synonym for fixed-interest securities 
of the highest credit standing. 

Under new proposals just pub- 
lished by the Government, this re- 
striction is to be removed. Trustees 
will be able to invest up to half their 
funds in ordinary stocks of British 





companies, convertible debentures, 
units of open-ended investment 
trusts and shares of home loan as- 
sociations, if they fulfil the follow- 
ing conditions: 

1. They must obtain written ad- 
vice from a “competent” counselor 
such as a stockbroker, accountant or 
bank manager. 

2. The security in question must 
be fully paid up, and—except for 
home loan society shares—quoted on 
a United Kingdom stock exchange. 

3. The selected stock must be of a 
company with a paid-up capital of 
at least £lm. ($2.8 million) which 
must have paid a dividend on all its 
issued capital in each of the past five 
years. 

The object of this clause is to pro- 
tect the less sophisticated trustee 
from rushing into “bargain” pur- 
chases or too risky investments in 
minor companies. But they have the 
unfortunate side effect of reinforc- 
ing the giant corporations against 
the competition of newer and smaller 
competitors. 

4. No more than 10 per cent of the 
trust fund or £250 ($700) whichever 
is the smaller, should be invested in 
any one security. 

The total amount of trust money 
liberated by these new proposals is 
believed to be in the neighborhood 
of £1 billion ($2.8 billion). Of this 
some £500 million ($1.4 billion) will 
be free to move into ordinary stocks. 
The market already moved up in joy- 
ful anticipation during the days fol- 
lowing the announcement of the new 
proposals. 

Legislation is in fact still some 
distance away, but when it comes 
trustees can be expected to take full 
advantage of it; for they lost heavily 
under the old dispensation. In the 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 


CASH AND SECURITIES: 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 122,716,643.67 


United States Government 
Securities, direct and 


DEPOSITS. . . . . . $1,062,401,277.93 





OTHER LIABILITIES: 














guaranteed ... . 327 ,513,841.00* Accrued Interest, Taxes 
Federal Agency Securities 14,170,362.15* and Other Expense. . $ 2,643,533.59 
State, County and Income Collected, 
Municipal Securities . 82,936,368.40* but not Earned. . . 8,876,320.19 
Other Securities ee st 186,253.99 Letters of Credit and 
TOTAL. . . . . $ 547,523,469.21 siguiente, 666,891.78 
— Other Liabilities . . . 1,040,882.55 
T 
LOANS: TAL i. oS oe ts See eee 
Loans and Discounts. . $ 411,805,118.33 
Real Estate Loans RESERVE FOR POSSIBLE 





(Guaranteed or insured 
by the United States 
Government or its 


FUTURE LOAN LOSSES §$ 4,477,394.75 

















ND a! ais ig cae =< 160,002,407.85 CAPITAL ACCOUNTS: 
ee 8 oe Capital Stock . . . .$ £27,786,775.00 
REPRE? a ea tor 32,213,225.00 
OTHER ASSETS: Undivided Profits . . .  11,737,212.46 
Income Earned, but not 
Cofected «80. .540%3§ 5,610,822.02 
Bank Premises and 
Equipment. §. si. 4 25,043,656.33 
Other Real Estate Owned 35,576.11 


Customers’ Liability under 
Letters of Credit and 











Acceptances . .. . 666,891.78 

Other Assets ... . 1,155,571.62 

TOTAL... « » « § Seeeeea7 es 
TOTAL ASSETS. . $1,151,843,513.25 TOTAL LIABILITIES $1,151,843,513.25 














*$227,803,000.00 principal amount deposited as security for public and 
trust deposits and for faithful performance of court and private trusts. 


First Western Bank 


“AND TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 405 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
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Southern California Headquarters: 556 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
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past 10 years Government fixed-in- 
terest securities have fallen in value 
by over 10 per cent, while the cost 
of living has gone up by 50 per cent. 
Ordinary industrial stock, as meas- 
ured by The Financial Times index 
have on the other hand more than 
trebled. Trustees will take special 
care not to miss the bus on the next 
occasion. 


° e ae 


Largest Coin Sorter 


The largest coin counting machine 
in Britain has been installed in the 
main Bullion Department of the 





.Westminster Bank, as reported in 


Burroughs 
month. 

The machine, which has _ been 
christened the Sautocount, will sort 
“silver” coin of different denomina- 
tions at the rate of £5,000 ($14,000) 
per hour. The counted coins are then 
sorted into groups of from £5 ($14) 
to £100 ($280) each, according to the 
pre-arranged instructions of the op- 
erator. 

The Sautocount is believed to have 
the highest capacity of any sorting 
and counting machine now available. 
It is driven by 11 electric motors 


Clearing House last 














working on a Canadian branch? 


. . . then be sure to contact Imperial Bank of Canada. With 
branches from coast to coast in Canada, Imperial Bank can 
give you information on the latest trends, developments and 
opportunities in Canadian business. 


Imperial Bank is always ready to give you the information you 
require. Write today for Imperial Bank’s new, highly informa- 
tive 16-page booklet, “Business Opportunity in Canada”. 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office, TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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Sautocount, Westminster Bank, London 


Very flexible in operation 


and produced by the International 
Coin Counting Machine Co. of En- 
field, Middlesex, Great Britain. 


4 ° ° 


Bank of Panama 
Offering Secret Accounts 


Coded accounts are now being han- 
dled by the Banco Nacional de Pan- 
ama under legislation passed early 
last year. The legislation provides 
for secrecy of the existence of such 
accounts, their balance and the iden- 
tity of the depositors. 

In explaining these accounts, which 
are treated like those in Swiss banks, 
Henrique Obarrio, the bank’s general 
manager, told Burrough Clearing 
House that these accounts were not 
meant to conceal capital nor to evade 
taxes. 

“Some persons tell us that this 
system may turn Panama into a 
haven for ill-gotten capital or for 
funds or profits from such businesses 
as drugs, smuggling, etc.,” Mr. 
Obarrio stated. “This charge has 
been levelled several times at Switz- 
erland without being substantiated. 
Despite the years that have elapsed, 
and notwithstanding it, Swiss credit 
has grown and become stronger.” 

He pointed out that the bank’s 
main reason for offering the accounts 
was to increase deposits in banking 
institutions, so that they could be 
placed in circulation for the benefit 
of Panama’s economy. He referred 
to similar secret accounts in Tan- 
giers and Uruguay, pointing out that 
in the latter, with 5 years experience, 
bank deposits have increased by $60 
million. 

“To open a coded account the in- 
terested party must appear at the 
bank, where he will confer with the 
official designated to handle the ac- 
count,” Mr. Obarrio said. “The cus- 
tomer is requested to furnish infor- 
mation about himself, and this is 
used as a reference. If no objection 
arises therefrom, he will be asked to 
sign an application for opening a 
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to serve you better —Money is a busy traveler. It is made to go places and do things. Expand 


businesses. Build homes. Better your living. And a bank is people who keep money going places and doing things for 
you. Whatever your financial needs, you'll find Detroit Bank & Trust people are good people to do business with. | 
Prove it to yourself . . . soon. 







STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1959 

















RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash and Due from Banks................ $149,311,828 gee. a i ati $470,912,960 
: ai ndividuals, Corporations an ers... , ; 
United States Government Obligations. +++ 275,933,819 U. S. Government. .:. fesecsssdassetneuee 14,929,351 
State and Municipal Securities............ 115,515,524 Other Public Funds..............sseesees 27,463,338 
Corporate and Other Securities........... 2,333,319 $513,305,649 
Loans and Discounts..... $284,708,888 Savings pam fimeeyshisee etbnic css ceb suspen Sor se 16 
Otal DONGSIED ns cdosicd ccstesas ‘ ‘ 
Real Estate Loans........ 137,273,945 421,982,833 Liability on Letters of Credit............... 2'318,667 
Bank Properties and Equipment.......... 10,039,366 Heanted beer ee «- 3. geass ss a cisi ss eae ten 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit.. 2,318,667 Capital ‘on 14 ee $18.378,500 ; ; 
FG WO ike h sinc cgny eds ceccectnn 3,751,283 en OTT ES 45,000,000 
OT, RGU inc ccnecckeice ces te etevch ath Undivided Profits......... 10,805,337 
Other Assets a ate General Reserves......... 4,503,444 78,687,281 
po eee peri r eee ey eer $982,109,770 Tétel:... 0. Rae ee $982,109,770 

















United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par value of $82,535,000 are pledged to secure 
public and other deposits where required by law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to $3,730,7 25. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


CALVIN P. BENTLEY Louis A. FISHER FREDERICK C. MATTHAEI HARRY L. PIERSON 
Chairman of the Board President Director Chairman of the Board 
Owosso Savings Bank Fabricon Products Division American Metal Products Co. Dura Corporation 
Mitchell-Bentley Corp. Eagle-Picher Company JAMES McMILLAN CLEVELAND THURBER 
KER L. CISLER WILLIAM A. FISHER Director Senior Partner 
bigs Treasurer Ferry-Morse Seed Co. Miller, Canfield, Paddock & Stone 
The Detroit Edison Co. Fisher & Company H. GRAY MUZZY peg TRIX 
HERBERT H. GARDNER Chairman of the Board 
—— } Erna Senior Vice President Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings, Inc. c pd A. 3 
LESLIE H. GREEN WILLIAM C. NEWBERG - Director 
JOSEPH M. DODGE Chairman , Executive Vice President and Director The Murray Corp. of America 
Chairman Automotive Materials Corp. Chrysler Corporation WILLIAM R. YAW 
FRANK D. EAMAN CHARLES H. HEWITT RAYMOND T. PERRING President 
Butzel, Eaman, Long, Gust & Kennedy Executive Vice President President Wabeek Corporation 


MEN WHO KNOW THEIR BUSINESS BANK AT 
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coded account. He is furnished with 
the number, code or pseudonym which 
he must remember at all times. 

“To withdraw or transfer funds, 
he must contact the official in a per- 
sonal manner, employing the number, 
code or pseudonym. A charge is made 
for opening a coded account and a 
percentage is collected on the debits 
made to that account. Coded accounts 
are not subject to the statute of lim- 
itations and may be withdrawn at 
any time or season. 

“It would be more profitable to 
invest capital in state bonds which 
earn an attractive interest, are not 
subject to payment of taxes, and are 
issued to bearer, than to go to the 
trouble and labor of opening a coded 
account, with the sole conceived pur- 
pose of evading the payment of 
taxes,” Mr. Obarrio contends. 

The Panamanian legislation pro- 
vides that in the event of the death 
of one of the persons authorized to 
draw against a joint coded account, 
the survivors may continue drawing 
against the account. The power to 
withdraw funds from such accounts 
does not end with the death of the 
principal. 

The legislation also provides that 
information may be revealed to in- 
vestigating officials in charge of 
criminal proceedings, who must hold 
such information in strict confidence 
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The 4 ft. 3 in. long No. 3-U Office 
Valet above holds 12 coats and hats, 
umbrellas and overshoes in an or- 
derly and efficient manner. Save 
space—keep wraps aired, dry and “in 
press.”’ Units for every office need. 
No. S-6 (capacity for 6) for small or 
private offices. Single or double faced 
units that interlock to make racks of 
any length or capacity, Valets that 
mount directly on any wall or give 
closets or cabinets checkroom effi- 
ciency ... strongly built of welded 
furniture steel in modern baked en- 
amel finishes. 


Write for Bulletin OV-15 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Rt. 83 and Madison St., Elmhurst, 11. 
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One of many customer services 


in the event it is not germaine to the 
punishable facts under investigation. 
The bank cannot give information on 
the accounts to other government of- 
ficials, not even to straighten out 
probate cases. 

Banco Nacional de Panama oper- 
ates four branches and the head-of- 
fice in Panama City. It has 12 other 
branches in the Republic. It will open 
a branch in the Colon free port area 
in June. The Colon unit will provide 
warehousing facilities. 

To promote more banking among 
Panama’s population the bank sends 
16 mm color movies of banking oper- 
ations to the interior communities, 
showing how a bank operates. It is 
also using humorous advertising to 
attract deposits. 


° * « 


Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank Approved 


The Inter-American Development 
Bank has hurdled the first obstacle 
in its path. At year end, 11 of the 
participating nations had signed the 
agreement to join the bank, and they 
are to put up 87.87 per cent of the 
proposed $1 billion institution’s capi- 
talization. 

The signatories are Brazil, Mex- 
ico, Costa Rica, Peru, Bolivia, Argen- 
tina, Haiti, Guatemala, Paraguay 
and United States. Deadline for the 
needed signatures from countries 
representing at least 85 per cent of 
the Bank’s capitalization was Decem- 
ber 31, 1959. Five nations had rati- 
fied the IADB agreement the pre- 
vious day. 

The bank’s basic aims will be to 
promote the investment of public and 
private development capital in Latin 
America and to assist the Latin 
American countries in the planning 
of their development policies so that 








the best use is made of available 
resources. 


5 4 od 


Designs for Homes 


As an added service to its custom- 
ers, the State Savings Bank of Vic- 
toria, Melbourne, Australia, has pub- 
lished a booklet containing practical 
home designs. It is shown at the left. 

Entitled “20 Designs for Homes,” 
the booklet is sold by all mortgage 


-loan departments of the branches 


and the main office at two shillings, 
six pence (30 cents) per copy. Near- 
ly 10,000 copies have been sold to 
date. 

The State Savings Bank provides 
plans and specifications for the vari- 
ous homes shown in the booklet. 
These are sold for £10 ($22.50) per 
set. The bank will also contact con- 
tractors for customers to find the 
current price for building one of the 
homes. 


° ° ° 


Dutch Bank-Shipping Tie 


Rotterdamsche Bank N.V., one of 
the four leading Dutch banking con- 
cerns, has established the ‘“‘Neder- 
landsche Vracht—en Tankbaart 
Maatschappij N.V.” (Netherlands 
Freight and Tank Shipping Co.). 

The new company has a capital 
of Fils. 15 millions, divided in 500 
preferent shares and 14,500 ordinary 
shares of Fils. 1,000 each. Rotter- 
damsche Bank owns all preferent 
shares and 2,490 ordinary shares, 
whereas the company’s manager, Mr. 
H. R. Hoekstra, owns 10 ordinary 
shares. : 

The new company’s aim is to en- 
gage in shipping activities, transport 
of passengers and cargo with every 
means of transport, and all other 
connected activities. 

It is believed that the new firm 
will eventually operate closely with 
the huge Veroline Shipping concern 
in Rotterdam. 





° ° * 


Swiss Bank Gains Stay 


The Privat-Kommerzbank, Zurich, 
has been granted a six-month mora- 
torium by the Commercial Court of 
the Canton of Zurich. 

The stay is expected to help the 
Kommerzbank, which specializes in 
hire-purchase and foreign exchange, 
adjust its affairs. It had asked for 
a moratorium in mid-December, 
when it found itself in difficulties 
following the death of a board mem- 
ber. 

Two banks reportedly are inter- 
ested in taking Kommerzbank over. 
But nothing has materialized to date. 
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ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . . gate 
United States Government Obligations . $101, 857,199. 23 


Public Housing Authority Obligations 
(Fully Guaranteed) .. . pitty 5,145,052.29 


State, County, and Municipal Bonds Bis 29,179,700.01 
Other Bonds . ; nae . 
Stock in Federal Resoron Ranke “per” 
Loans and Discounts 

Commodity Loans . 

Income Accrued gots 

Letters of Credit and 1 ee ‘ 
Banking House and Equipment .. . 
Otier Aents', eof Ei ee ie 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . . . . . 6 « « «+ $ 26,000,000.00 
Se ae ae ee 34,000,000.00 
TGvIeee: FTOUE: 0 wie Mi ae Oe 6,364,871.19 
Reserved for Contingencies . . ... - 
Reserved for Taxes, Etc. 

Deferred Income ; tae « 
Letters of Credit and binieiheindaas SF ee mee ee 
Bonds Sold Under Repurchase Agreement. . .. « 


DEPOSITS: 


Individual . . « «© e« «© e « e« 9$050,251,262.37 
DP .« 2. 6. 2. 2. RS SS eee 
U. S. Government . . .« «ee 13,716,546.42 


&4 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business December 31, 1959 


- $269,030,785.77 


136,181,951.53 
3,627,870.00 
1,800,000.00 
472,043,780.58 
6,709,348.38 
3,657,910.66 
5,419,012.85 
8,248,823.47 
192,090.22 





$906,911,573.46 


$ 66,364,871.19 
9,728,827.55 
4,009,202.21 
3,028,910.18 
5,419,012.85 
11,935,063.22 


806,425 ,686.26 





$906,911,573.46 
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FOR BUSINESS 
FACTS ABOUT 


ie. 


Royal Bank manager visits rum distillery in Kingston, Jamaica 


The Royal Bank of Canada has operated its own branches in the 
Caribbean for over 60 years. Officers of the bank speak the language, 
know the people and their ways of doing business. They can open 
doors for you and your customers in some 63 business and com- 
mercial centers in the Caribbean where the Royal Bank today has 
well-established branches. 

Should you or your customers wish to explore trade and business 
possibilities in the Caribbean area the wise course is to “ask the man 
who works there.”’ You can reach him through The Royal Bank of 
Canada’s New York Agency or Head Office, 360 St. James Street, 
West, Montreal. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Canada’s Largest Bank . . . assets exceed 4 billion dollars 
New York Agency—68 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





THE MAN 
WHO WORKS 
THERE 


CREDIT REPORTS 


COLLECTIONS AND 
REMITTANCES 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


NEW TRADE 
CONNECTIONS 


BUSINESS 
INTRODUCTIONS 


ETC. 


For a copy of our booklet 
“Your Door to Business 

in the Caribbean area’”’ write, 
Business Development Department, 
The Royal Bank of Canada, 
Head Office, Montreal. 
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Four Banks Report on 
1959 Earnings Picture 


The Royal Bank of Canada, largest 
in the country, reported a 25 per cent 
increase in loans, excluding mort- 
gage loans, from $1,504,264,724 at 
November 30, 1958, to $1,888,637,071 
at end of its 1959 fiscal year. Of this 
about 86 per cent is accounted for by 
Canadian dollar loans to individuals, 
farmers, businesses and public bodies 
in Canada. (The bank does a big 
business in the Caribbean area and 
South America.) Mortgage loans 
under the Canadian National Hous- 
ing Act increased from $264,816,709 
to $291,756,158 in the year. 

The bank reported total assets at 
$4,129,658,661, at November 30, 
1959, slightly down from the record 
$4,133,559,025 of the previous year. 
Savings accounts were up slightly to 
$1,483,928,642. Net profits, after pro- 
vision for taxes, were up about 8 per 
cent to $17,119,140. For the tenth 
consecutive year the bank transferred 
a portion of the current year’s earn- 
ings to its rest account, which to- 
talled $195,020,000 at November 30. 
Paid up capital totalled $60,480,000. 

Banque Canadienne Nationale, 
head-office Montreal, reported total 
assets at November 30, 1959, at 
$743,381,415, up from $729,065,783 
the previous year. Commercial loans 
totalled $368,283,440 as against 
$329,563,001 in 1958. Mortgage loans 
under the NHA, amounted to $24,- 
337,632, up from $18,871,280 the pre- 
vious year. Net profit was down to 
$2,635,714, from the previous $2,- 
268,043. 

Youngest bank, The Mercantile 
Bank of Canada, showed total assets 
up 56 per cent from $35 to $55 mil- 
lion during the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1959. Current loans 
were up from $16,121,750 in 1958, 
to $25,496,484. As the only bank af- 
filiated with a foreign bank, Nation- 
ale Handelsbank of Amsterdam, the 
annual report of president Henri E. 
Moquette, stressed foreign trade and 
capital investment. 

The government’s Industrial De- 
velopment Bank reported 599 new 
loans to small business concerns 
compared with 571 for the previous 
fiscal year. In the 1959 report the 
bank authorized new loans totalling 
$30,600,000 as compared with $35,- 
900,000 in the 1958 fiscal year. The 
bank was charging 614 per cent most 
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of 1959, increasing its interest rate 
in September to 7 per cent. 

The bank reported total outstand- 
ing loans of $96,700,000 at Septem- 
ber 30, the end of its 1959 fiscal year, 
up $8,100,000 over the 1958 year. 
Profit was $1,991,000 as against 
$1,895,000 the previous year. 


° « ¢ 


Banks Announce Major 
Officer Advancements 


C. B. Clark, general inspector of 
the Royal Bank of Canada at Toronto, 
has been named assistant general 
manager, at the Montreal office. He 
joined the bank in 1922 at Wiarton, 
Ontario, and after serving at various 
branches in eastern Canada he be- 
came assistant supervisor of bank- 
ing arrangements at the Montreal 
head-office in 1945. For the next four 
years he travelled widely throughout 
the world visiting the bank’s custom- 
ers and correspondent banks. He be- 
came supervisor of banking arrange- 
ments in 1949 and in 1958 general 
inspector at Toronto. 

N. J. McKinnon has been elected 
chairman and president of the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce, head-office 
Toronto, succeeding James Stewart 
as chairman. Mr. McKinnon has been 
president since 1956, moving to this 


post from that of general manager’ 


to which he was appointed in 1952 
after serving at many branches of 
the bank throughout Canada. Mr. 
Stewart has retired, while remain- 
ing a director. 


W. M. Currie, assistant general 


manager of the bank at Toronto since 
May 1959, has been named deputy 
general manager to J. P. R. Wads- 
worth, vice-president and general 
manager. 


° « . 


Canadians Asked To ° 
Invest More in Canada 


Canadians ought to save more for 
investment at home and import less 
capital for Canadian developments, 
J. E. Coyne, governor of the Bank 
of Canada, stated at Toronto re- 
cently in a speech before the Ontario 
district of the Investment Dealers 
Association of Canada. 

“In Canada we have had a scale 
of capital expenditure by the private 
economy and governments together 
at the rate of 26 per cent of our gross 
national product as compared with 
18 per cent in the United States,” 
Mr..Coyne stated. “Though our own 
over-all saving rate has been rela- 
tively high, it has not been sufficient 
to match this extraordinary high rate 
of capital expenditure, and we have 
in recent years had to import capital 
to the tune of $1-$1.5 billion per 
year. It is perhaps not premature to 
suggest the time has come for us to 
give more and more thought to the 
question whether it is advisable or 
desirable to have so wide a gap be- 
tween our saving rate and our capital 
expenditure rate. 

“No economy as advanced as ours 
should allow itself to be molded into 
a pattern of employment which is de- 
pendent for any extended period on 
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capital expenditure financed by for- 
eign borrowing on such a scale,” he 
continued. “The alternative to this 
is to cut our coat rather more in ac- 
cordance with the cloth, and through 
policies of moderation and self-re- 
straint to increase our rate of do- 
mestic saving or moderate our de- 
mands for capital to those which can 
be satisfied with smaller supplements 
of resources from abroad.” 

Mr. Coyne pointed out that the 
North American economy had prog- 
ressed a long distance from the low 
point of the 1958 recession and fore- 
cast that 1960 would see substantial 
increasés in planned expenditures on 
fixed plant and equipment. He felt 
that the forecasts suggested that ag- 
gregate demand for capital by pri- 
vate business, by individuals and by 
governments and government enter- 
prises would exceed the supply of 
physical resources that might be 
made available through new savings. 
He hoped that some of those requir- 
ing new capital would withdraw or 
reduce their requirements before the 
competition for new capital became 
too fierce and produced a significant 
rise in prices. He stated that “in 
these circumstances, excessive crea- 
tion of credit in order to produce 
artificially low interest rates would 


merely increase the upward pressure 
on prices and resources.” 

In reviewing the part played by 
banks, life insurance companies and 
other institutions in developing a 
substantial source of funds for the 
Canadian capital market, Mr. Coyne 
pointed to the role of the investment 
dealers in developing a “very broad 
retail market to the point where it is 
more broadly based than in any other 
country,” for government bonds and 
other high grade securities. 

* om « 


Foreign Exchange 


With Canadian dollars in recent 
months worth $1.05 in United States 
currency, and a great deal of United 
States silver coinage being used in 
Canada at par, it has become profita- 
ble business to take U.S. silver across 
to the United States in exchange for 
Canadian currency held by U.S. 
banks. At least one anonymous coin 
broker operates in eastern Canada, 
travelling about the country by car, 
without police protection. 

Canadian banks have not found it 
profitable to export U.S. silver, be- 
cause of the cost of packaging and 
freight. The coin broker obtains the 
U.S. silver from the banks at an un- 
disclosed discount, carries it across 
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regulations are outlined in “Your Guide to Busi- 
ness in Canada,” just published as a service to 
American executives by Canada’s First Bank. 
Many other essential subjects, including Canadian 
taxes and company formation, are discussed. 


This booklet is one of a number of B of M publi- 
cations which may help you render broader ser- 
vice to your Canadian-minded customers. For a 
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the border and sells it to U.S. banks 
for Canadian currency at less than 
the current premium. 


e ° ? 


Information Book 


A 106-page illustrated book on.the 
British Caribbean area has been re- 
leased by the Imperial Bank of Can- 





West Indies economy reviewed 


ada, Toronto, and its associate in 
that region, Barclays Bank D.C.O., 
London, England. The book deals 
with the economy of each of the is- 
lands of the British West Indies, 
British Guiana and British Hon- 
duras. Included are the latest figures 
on production and population, maps 
of the islands, details on the climate 
and tourist trade. 


° ° ° 
Mortgage Loans 


Canadian banks are not expected 
to make mortgage loans under the 
National Housing Act during 1960, 
following the increase in NHA mort- 
gage interest rates by the Canadian 
government from 6 to 634 per cent 
late in December 1959. Canadian 
banks under the Bank Act may not 
charge more than 6 per cent interest. 

In making the announcement Pub- 
lic Works Minister David Walker 
hoped this would increase housing 
starts to 125,000 in 1960, with 85,000 
financed by conventional loans, 25,000 
by NHA guarantee loans, and the 
rest by direct loans from the govern- 
ment’s Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation. 

Bank officials are not upset by the 
fact that they will not be able to make 
loans under the new interest rate, 
pointing out that there is sufficient 
demand for commercial loans to util- 
ize all their funds during 1960. 
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Society NATIONAL BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION * DECEMBER 31, 1959 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. ........24e-. 
United States Government Obligations .........-. 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts ... 


Banking Premises. . ..... 


Interest Accrued and Other Assets .......+++-e+e-e 


Total. 


LIABILITIES 


Cet UGE oe 6 Blete 6.0 be © 86 eb eee ae 


Undivided Profits .... 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses . . ..... 22 ee ee 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities .........6-. 


a ee eee ae 
Total . 


- $ 45,799,420.78 
100,768,711.06 
43,899,517.56 
222,441,164.90 
5,040,248.68 
3,164,017.95 


- + « « » $421,113,080.93 





+ + « « »« $ 12,000,000.00 
18,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 

786,369.81 
2,863,269.78 
386,463,441.34 


- + « « « $421,113,080.93 





United States Government Obligations carried at $16,482,445.01 are pledged to secure 
Public Deposits, Trust Deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Reserve System and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





WARREN BICKNELL, JR. 

President 

The Cleveland Construction Co. 
ROBERT F. BLACK 

Chairman of the Board 

The White Motor Company 
CHARLES B. BOLTON 

President, Payne-Bingham Co. 
T. J. CONWAY 

President 

The Fisher Brothers Company 
THOMAS COUGHLIN 

Director 

The Murray Ohio Mfg. Company 
ERNEST C. DEMPSEY 

ee 

Squire, ders & Dempsey 
WILLIAM H. FLETCHER 

Retired 





he 


DIRECTORS 


MERVIN B. FRANCE 

President 
WILLIAM HARVEY KYLE 

Executive Vice President 
FRANK C. LEWMAN 

Director 

The Richman Brothers Company 
ABE M. LUNTZ 

President & Treasurer 

The Luntz Iron & Steel Company 
JAMES L. MYERS 

Chairman of the Board 

Clevite Corporation 
LAURENCE H. NORTON 

Treasurer and Director 

Oglebay Norton Company 
HUGH M. O’NEILL 

President 

Anchor Motor Freight, Inc. 


~ 


DRAKE T. PERRY 
Consultant 
The Harshaw Chemical Company 
RALPH S. SCHMITT 
Vice President & Secretar 
The Cleveland Twist Dril 
Company 
VERNON STOUFFER 
President 
The Stouffer Corporation 
CLARENCE M. TAYLOR 
President 
The Harris Calorific Company 
JOHN S. WILBUR 


Vice President 
The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 


ARTHUR P. WILLIAMSON 
Chairman of the Board 
President, The Dill Manufacturing Co. 
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YOUR BANK WILL BENEFIT 
FROM THESE 
NORTHERN TRUST SERVICES 


Whether your bank is minutes 
away or miles away, you can 
enjoy the Northern Trust 
banking services portrayed on 


this page... provided with 
the considerate, personal at- 
tention that has been a 
Northern Trust tradition for 
70 years. 


The 
NORTHERN/YRUST 


NORTHWEST CORNER mpany 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








State of Hawaii . . . A major 
Hawaiian Bank has released an ex- 
cellently illustrated and prepared 
booklet on the 50th state of the 
U.S.A. Aimed at mainland firms in- 
terested in the Hawaiian market, the 
booklet discusses the new state’s 
people, its government, its cultural 
aspects, its education, banking, trans- 
portation, tourism and communica- 
tions. Other chapters explain manu- 
facturing outlets, tax structure, land 
and housing, the construction in- 
dustry, and labor relations. The 
booklet further lists the services of 
the bank. 


Small Business Capital ... A 
highly informative booklet concern- 
ing the sources 
of equity and 
loan capital for 
new and ex- 
panding small 
business has 
been released 
by a Michigan 
research insti- 








Equity and Loan Capital 
for New and Expanding 
Small siness 










tute. In its 99 - 
pages, the au- 
thor discusses 





the community 
industrial de- 
velopment cor- 
poration, the state-wide development 
credit corporation, the state indus- 
trial development authority, the 
financial assistance program of the 
Small Business Administration, and 
the small business investment com- 
pany. The booklet’s three main divi- 
sions treat on the accessibility of 
credit and capital to small business, 
the subsidized financing facilities for 
providing equity and loan capital to 
small business, and a capital banking 
structure for small business. 


All phases 


Guard that Payroll . . . Security 
officers may well be interested in a 
booklet distributed to all commercial 
customers by a major New York City 
bank. The handy four-page brochure 
lists several hints for protecting a 
firm’s payroll from the time the pay- 
roll leaves the bank until it actually 
is in the employee’s hands. Recom- 
mendations covering armored car 
and messenger services are given by 
the authors. 


Employee Attitudes . . . The im- 
portance of gaining and maintaining 
favorable employee attitudes to the 
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work they do and to the firm they do 
it for is stressed in this booklet. 
Published by a firm that prepares 
educational booklets that can be 
distributed by employers to their em- 
ployees, this booklet answers many 
questions about reading rack serv- 
ices, and outlines the advantages 
such a service can bring to all types 
of business firms. 


Bank Insurance. . . The services 
and structure of a nation-wide firm 
that exclusively specializes in bank 
insurance are outlined in this 12- 
page booklet. In addition to discus- 
sions on the firm’s personnel, loss 
prevention and claim services and 
the firm’s underwriters, the pamphlet 
describes the insurance company’s 
coverages which cover the field from 
blanket bond policies to creditors 
group life insurance. Its group in- 
surance plan for bank employees, offi- 
cers and directors is also explained. 


Shareowner Responsibilities . . . 
The president of a large manufactur- 
ing firm goes on record to detail 
what steps he believes American 
stockholders should take to preserve 
our democratic heritage, in this re- 
print of a letter written recently to 
his company’s own _ stockholders. 
Alarmed over the challenges the 
writer sees confronting the coun- 
try’s present economic system, he 
asks for a political awareness among 
stockholders. American industry’s 
continuing search for more and more 
capital to finance greater productivi- 
ty, he asserts, is threatened by a po- 
litical climate he contends is trying 
to discourage private investment. 


Savings Incentive Plan . . . Sav- 
ings department officers should be 
attracted to this booklet recently re- 
leased by one of the nation’s largest 





These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obli- 
gation, under an arrangement 
whereby the requests are referred 
promptly to the producers. Sim- 
ply address requests on bank or 
company letterhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 















silverware companies. The savings 
incentive program, based on silver- 
ware premiums, is explained in de- 





Program outlined 


tail. Costs of the program are also 
discussed, as well as the firm’s con- 
sulting service. Several examples are 
given to show how the program has 
succeeded in other financial institu- 
tions. 


Bonds of Suretyship . . . The 
nature and functions of construction 
contract bonds and the advantages 
accruing from the bonded contract to 
the owner, contractor, subcontractor 
and supplier are discussed in a 44- 
page booklet just published by a na- 
tional surety association. The book- 
let reproduces in compact form the 
three sections on bonds from a hand- 
book on practices published by the 
American Institute of Architects. 
Five appendices reproduce the bid, 
performance and payment bonds ap- 
proved by the A.I.A., and perform- 
ance and payment bonds of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, U.S. 
Government. 


Personnel Absenteeism... The 
problem of controlling employee ac- 
cident and sickness claims is under- 
taken by a nation-wide insurance 
brokerage firm in this 15-page book- 
let. According to its authors, the 
booklet should be used as a guide for 
insurance administrators in investi- 
gating and controlling the duration 
of disability from sickness and non- 
industrial accidents. 
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Whenever we want a line on what’s going on in Pittsburgh, 
we get in touch with Pittsburgh National.” 
Total Resources... $982,512,211.22 Capital and Surplus... $87,000,000.00 
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COURT DECISIONS 








By FREDERICK C. FIECHTER, dr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of Florida, 
and admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States 


Tax Lien Superior 


A United States tax lien against 
a painting contractor was given pri- 
ority over the claim of a bank and a 
paint supplier firm by the United 
States District Court of Minnesota. 
The funds involved were included in 
the painter’s accounts receivable and 
represented payment for a job he had 
completed using the supply firm’s 
materials. 

In 1956, the contractor was paid 
all but $9,000 of the amount due him 
for completion of a job at the Arthur 
Company. The unpaid amount was 
subsequently deposited with the 
court after the contractor became 
financially involved. The Court’s job 
was to decide which of the three 
claims to the money had priority. 

Since 1954 the bank had been 
financing the contractor and taking 
assignments of accounts receivable 
from time to time as security for an 
open line of credit. Checks in pay- 
ment for services performed by the 
contractor would be deposited to a 
special collateral account at the bank. 

The painter’s accounts receivable 
from the Arthur Company were as- 
signed to the bank in late 1956 and 
early 1957. On March 9, 1957, the 
bank notified Arthur that it had an 
assigment from the contractor as se- 
curity. 

Chicago Paints, Inc. had supplied 
the contractor with paint and mate- 
rials for the Arthur Company job for 
the agreed price of $5,700. In Decem- 
ber 1956 the Arthur Company issued 
two checks, totalling $5,700, to the 
contractor with notations on their 
face indicating that the money was 
intended payment to the material 
supplier. The checks were deposited 
in the collateral account. 

The district director of internal 
revenue perfected his liens for un- 
paid withholding and FICA taxes by 
assessments on March 6 and April 
29, 1957. A balance of about $4,000 
remained on the first assessment, and 
the second assessment of some $22,- 
000 was unpaid. 

On the basis of these facts, the 
bank, the paint supplier, and the dis- 
trict director each claimed priority 
to the fund paid into court. 

The federal district court quoted 
§ 6323(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, which provides that the tax 
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collector’s lien is not valid against 
any mortgage, pledgee, purchaser, or 
judgment creditor until notice of the 
lien is filed. 

The court disposed of the sup- 
plier’s claims first. Although the evi- 
dence indicated that Arthur had in- 
tended its checks for $5,700 to be 
paid ultimately to the supplier, the 
bank had been under no obligation to 
pay heed to this intent. The supplier 
could have protected itself by filing 
a materialman’s lien or reducing its 
claim to judgment against the con- 
tractor. The supplier having done 
neither, its claim was subordinate to 
the district director’s. 

The court turned to the bank’s 
claim and held that it was based on 
instruments which remained unper- 
fected as a basis for priority and so 
was subordinate to the tax collector’s 
liens. The court referred to a previous 
decision that an assignment does not 
constitute a mortgage within the 
meaning of § 6323(a). It also re- 
jected the bank’s theory that it was 
a purchaser by reason of the loan and 
assignment. 

Arthur Company v. Chicago Paints, 
Inc., 175 F. Supp. 50 (1959) 


. ° 4 


Change in Branch Location 


Where a particular branch of a 
bank had been established prior to 
1909, removal from one location in 
the City to another did not violate 
a law prohibiting a bank from es- 
tablishing more than one office of 
deposit and discount or establishing 
branch offices. The ruling was made 
by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
notwithstanding a proviso that the 
prohibition should not apply to a 
branch established and maintained 
prior to 1909. 

The bank in question was a branch 
established in 1904. Prior to chang- 
ing its location, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Wisconsin rendered an in- 
formal opinion that defendant might 
remove its branch offices to the new 
location without contravening the 
provisions of the statue. When vari- 
ous other banks and the Bank Exec- 
utives’ Club of Milwaukee County 
asked the Attorney General to raise 
the question after the removal, he 
refused to act because of that in- 
formal opinion. 


A portion of the statute to be 
interpreted read: “...no bank shall 
establish more than one office of de- 
posit and discount or establish 
branch offices, branch banks or bank 
stations, provided that this prohibi- 
tion shall not apply to any branch 
office or branch bank established and 
maintained prior to May 14, 1909, 
or any bank station established and 
maintained prior to May 17, 1947, 
and any bank may exercise the 
powers granted by this subsection to 
carry on the business of banking in 
any such branch office, branch bank 
or banking station so established.” 

The Court pointed out: “... for 
more than 40 years we have had an 
administrative construction of this 
statute relative to branch banks es- 
tablished prior to 1909 by the bank- 
ing .department upon the advice of 
the attorney general that such 
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branch banks are permitted a change 
in location within the particular 
municipality specified in the charter 
as the location of said bank. In the 
case of an ambiguous statute, and 
we deem the one before us to be such, 
administrative construction over a 
long period is entitled to great 
weight.” 

State v. Marshall Bank, 99 N.W. 2d 
105 (1959) 


° 4 ° 


Effect of Mistaken **Paid”’ 


The Court of Appeal of Louisiana 
reversed a judgment for defendants 
issued by a lower court that said 
they had signed the face of a note 
executed by a principal maker which 
contained a clause making the par- 
ties thereto liable jointly and sever- 
ally. The Court of Appeal held that 
the defendants were accommodation 
parties to the note and liable to the 
plaintiff-holder for value, even though 
he had brought suit on the note 
against the principal maker and even 
though the note had been marked 
“paid,”’ when such marking was in 
error. 

Washington executed a promissory 
note payable to the order of bearer in 
the amount of $1,028.52, the note be- 
ing payable in 18 successive monthly 
installments of $57.14 each. It was 
secured by a chattel mortgage on a 
truck which had been sold to Wash- 
ington by Motor Company. The note 
was signed by Matassa individually 
and also on behalf of Motor Com- 
pany. 

Subsequently, Matassa went to the 
office of the plaintiff and gave a check 
for $776 which was accepted in pay- 
ment of the full principal. Agents of 
the plaintiff promised to mail the 
note to Matassa, but although he re- 
quested that the note not be marked 
paid, through an error, it was marked 
“paid” and mailed to him. Upon re- 
ceipt of the note, he stopped payment 
on his check. 

Thereupon the plaintiff started 
suit against the maker of the note, 
Washington, and obtained judgment 
with the chattel mortgage on the 
truck being recognized. Thereupon 
the plaintiff received a court order 
allowing it to secure the note from 
the record of its suit against Wash- 
ington so it could file a suit against 
the other two parties. The truck was 
seized in suit against Washington 
but brought nothing like the amount 
of the judgment on sale. 

The defendants answered alleging 
negligence on the part of the plaintiff 
in marking the note “paid” and fail- 
ing to have the truck seized and sold 
sooner. They claimed that the mark- 
ing of the note “paid” was such neg- 
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ligence as would discharge the surety 
from liability. 

The court said that it could see no 
difference whether the defendants 
were accommodation makers as the 
plaintiff contended, or accommoda- 
tion endorsers, as the defendants 
contended. Their liability was joint 
and several, or as it is stated in the 
civil law, in solido. The Louisiana 
statute provides that a suit brought 
against one co-debtor in solido does 
not bar the creditor from bringing 
suit against the others. 

“ . . the petitioner was within its 
rights under the note in bringing this 
suit against defendants, even though 
suit on the same account had already 
been brought against the principal 
debtor, . . . Washington. All three 
of the signers of the note are liable 
to petitioner for the whole debt. 
However, as among the signers, . 
Washington is considered the prin- 
cipal, and the defendants herein are 
considered sureties.” 

The Louisiana statute provides in 
part: “The surety is discharged 
when by the act of the creditor, the 
subrogation to his rights, mortgages 
and privileges can no longer be oper- 
ated in favor of the surety.” 

The court found there was no ques- 
tion but that the marking “paid” was 
by mistake and that the cancellation 
was inoperative so that it did not dis- 
charge the surety or accommodation 
party on the note. It further held 
that a delay of four months before 
enforcing the chattel mortgage would 
not be such an act on the part of the 
payee as to discharge the accommo- 
dation party. 

House of Loans, Inc. v. Matassa Mo- 
tor Company, 115 So.2d 210 (1959) 


* * ° 


Irregularity Means 
Duty of Inquiry 


In what may prove to be a land- 
mark case for Pennsylvania, its Su- 
perior Court held that where a note 
for a home improvement bore the 
same date as the date of a completion 
certificate, there was such an irreg- 
ularity as to put the holder upon a 
duty of inquiry and to prevent the 
holder from relying on such certifi- 
cate to estop the makers from assert- 
ing fraud. 

Having just purchased a modest 
home, a husband and wife were 
visited by a salesman posing as a 
representative of “Reliable Home 
Improvement” who induced them to 
enter into a contract for covering 
their house with aluminum siding 
for the sum of $1,500 plus legal in- 
terest, payable in six equal monthly 
installments. 

The carbon copy of the contract 





delivered to the homeowners con- 
tained the word “Reliable”. The 
salesman stated that his employer 
wanted a model home to use as a 
sample and that the homeowners 
would receive as credits on their con- 
tract a 3 per cent commission on the 
first six other contracts he secured. 
These inducements led the homeown- 
ers to sign the contracts. 

The owners made two monthly 
payments on the note but then 
stopped payment on the checks the 
third time when it appeared that the 
salesman had clipped the heading 
“Reliable” from his copy of the orig- 
inal contract and substituted ‘“Pre- 
mier Insulation Sales’. Without 
notice to or knowledge of the home- 
owners, the work was actually per- 
formed by Premier rather than by 
Reliable. 

Before any work was done, some- 
one representing Premier presented 
a “Property Improvement Loan Ap- 
plication’’ to the homeowners which 
they signed on the basis that its 
purpose was to get a lower rate of 
interest. This document carried the 
same date as the original contract 
and attached to it by perforation was 
the note brought into contest. The 
lower court entered judgment on this 
note but was reversed by the Supe- 
rior Court on the ground that the 
evidence of fraud could be _ intro- 
duced. The plaintiff trust company 
conceded that a fraud was perpe- 
trated but took the position that a 
cloak of legal immunity protected it 
from all consequences connected with 
the fraud. 

The Court said: “... the bank ad- 
mitted that the documents which ac- 
companied the note when discounted 
were: the property loan application 
above referred to; a credit report, 
not in evidence; a carbon copy of the 
clipped original contract on which, 
without notice to, or consent of, the 
defendants the name Premier Insu- 
lation Sales had been stamped; and 
the so-called completion certificate 
set out above. Taken as a whole these 
documents not only spell fraud on 
the defendants but they also charge 
the plaintiff with notice of the fraud 
which entitles the petitioners to re- 
lief. The original copy of the con- 
tract delivered to the bank, on its 
face, must have indicated on inspec- 
tion that it had been tampered with 
after execution.” 

The credit application was _ in- 
spired by Premier for its benefit 
alone, since there was no obligation 
on the defendants to finance install- 
ment payments in any manner, and 
they signed the application under 
misrepresentation. 

The Court pointed out that the 
date appearing on the note is the 
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ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and Due From Other Banks . 


United States Government 


Obligations . .. . . $34,951,250.83 
Municipal Bonds . .. .« 12,991,455.99 
Other Securities . . « « 452,700.00 





Reams end DMecoumts . 46 0 st wt % 
Queteb. 6 Ae BR a 
Banking Houses, Furniture and Fixtures. . 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 
Letters of Credit . . 1. 2. «s+ se © e 


Accounts Receivable and Accrued Interest . 


Prepaid Expenses and Other Assets .. . 


TOTAL * . . . . « o ° . e 


LIABILITIES 


$ 4,090,000.00 
Surplus oe Oe, (Oe oe 11,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . .. . 3,493,007.54 


Capital °° eee 


$ 65,610,835.53 


48,395,406.82 
110,457,203.43 
34,276.54 
4,379,311.66 


4,070,399.85 
1,305,953.08 
284,162.12 








Reserve for Contingencies . . . . . . » 
Reserve for Expenses, Taxes, etc. . » « « 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . . . . 
Accounts Payable, Unearned Interest, etc. . 


Deposits (*Including U.S. Treasury Tax and 
Loan Accounts) . . 2 os © « « « 


Te...  woldne:wh 6% 


*U.S. Treasury Tax and Loan Accounts . 


Assets pledged to secure public funds (in- 
cluding U. S. Treasury Tax and Loan Ac- 
counts), Trust Balances and Other Liabili- 
ties as required by law . $27,719,063.33 


MEMBER: FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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$234,537,549.03 


$ 18,583,007.54 
1,352,536.73 
1,052,783.85 
4,070,399.85 
993,159.77 


208,485,661.29 
$234,537,549.03 
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date of the completion certificate 
which was secured at a later time. 
Normally, of course, the note and ap- 
plication for credit would be exe- 
cuted on a date prior to the comple- 
tion of the work—in fact even 
before the work was commenced, 
since under plaintiff’s own theory 
the purpose of the loan application 
and note was to provide funds to pay 
for the work. Accordingly the fact 
that the note in the instant case 
bore the same date as the completion 
certificate of itself was such a sig- 
nificant irregularity as to put upon 
the bank the duty of inquiry. 


The certificate of completion had 
on it an injunction “do not sign this 
certificate until the work has been 
completed or the materials deliv- 
ered.” It also provided: “I (we) have 
not been given or promised a cash 
payment or rebate nor has it been 
represented to me (us) that I (we) 
will receive a cash bonus or commis- 
sion on future sales an an induce- 
ment for the consummation of this 
transaction.” 

Only where the purpose of the 
note which the certificate of no de- 
fense accompanies is to raise money 
by the sale of it for the benefit of 


e 5 e 





the original obligors, said the Court, 
may they not defend against a pur- 
chaser for value without notice. Such 
was not the case here. By attempt- 
ing to avoid the consequences of 
fraud, the bank admitted knowledge 
of it. “And the provision of the so- 
called certificate cannot be legally 


effective here, for the additional rea- © 


son that a bank cannot absolve itself 
by contract from the consequences 


of fraud as to facts known to it, © 


which tainted the obligation which © 


it would enforce.” 
... Trust Company v. Gardiner, 155 
A.2d 405 (1959) 


CREDIT CONFERENCE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 
funds was cited as one reason why 
the Federal Government intervenes 
in the field of home finance, with 
the problem being acute in areas 
which are remote or where local 
sources of housing credit are inade- 
quate. The Voluntary Home Mort- 
gage Credit Program and the Certi- 
fied Agency Program were hailed as 
steps in the direction of reducing the 
need for government intervention. 

Dr. Flexner pointed out that in the 
past few decades the pattern of eco- 
nomic development, and the role of 
finance, have undergone marked 
changes. Previously, savings and new 
credit were chiefly invested in busi- 
ness enterprise, building up the ca- 
pacity to produce. Commercial banks 
paid little attention to individual 
family needs. 

Changes in the size and distribu- 
tion of the national income have sig- 
nificantly altered the composition of 
credit in recent years, it was ob- 
served, with mortgage debt now be- 
ing the largest single private debt in 
the United States. “This is only the 
beginning, however, for American 
families will in the future spend 
increasingly larger amounts on hous- 
ing,” he added. 


Too Much Instalment Credit? 


Fears that consumer credit has 
been overexpanded and may spark 
another depression were discounted 
by R. C. Kemper, chairman of the 
board, City National Bank & Trust 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 

The real answer as to whether 
Americans are using too much in- 
stalment credit lies in the income, 
needs, spending patterns, and repay- 
ment records of each individual fam- 
ily, Mr. Kemper contended. “On the 
whole,” he said, “we should not worry 
too much about the great amount of 
consumer credit outstanding. In re- 
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lation to our vast national wealth 
and capacity to produce, it is not too 
large under normal conditions.” 

While acknowledging that the debt 
burden could become burdensome in 
a prolonged economic downswing, 
Mr. Kemper said, “there is no evi- 
dence of any unusual losses on the 
horizon today.” 

In handling consumer paper, the 
speaker warned against depending 
too freely on dealer endorsement or 
reserves. He also said: “In dealing 
with our finance company customers, 
we should insist that sound terms 
and principles be employed in their 
dealings with their customers. They 
have been in most cases loyal and 
profitable customers for us, but we 
should insist that they borrow from 
the banks in easy money periods in 
the same degree as they are in the 
present stringent money market, and 
that adequate balances be carried 
against the bank lines extended to 
them.” 

One special problem confronting 
banks, Mr. Kemper noted, has been 
the captive finance companies of 
some of the smaller manufacturers. 
Some are inadequately financed, he 
contended, and many have been 
formed to circumvent the reasonable 
terms laid down by sound banking 
institutions for handling the custom- 
er paper of the manufacturer. 

“This new captive finance com- 
pany enables a manufacturer needing 
orders to carry customer notes with 
smaller down-payments and longer 
terms, selling them to the financing 
subsidiary which then uses these 
notes as an unsecured base to borrow 
from its banking connection,” Mr. 
Kemper explained. “If not properly 
held in check by insistence on ade- 
quate capital, soundness of terms, 
and company management, this 
credit might plague us later . . . cred- 
it decisions should be made by well 


qualified credit men and not by © 


equipment salesmen.” 


Shifting Farm Financial Needs 


The implications for bankers in : 


the changes in farm financing were 
stressed by John H. Crocker, chair- 
man of the A.B.A. Agricultural Com- 
mission, and president, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Decatur, Illinois. 
Despite the fact that assets per 
unit of farm output declined 15 per 
cent in a 20-year period, he said, the 
demand for farm credit has re- 
mained intense. He cited two reasons 
for the trend. The first is the sharp 
increase in annual replacement of 
farm assets. “Last year,” he said, 
“farmers spent about 14 per cent of 
their cash income for capital items.” 


en 


The second reason is that farmers © 


are spending an increasingly higher 
percentage of their income for an- 
nual-type cash farm production ex- 
penses. Since World War II, he said, 
this expenditure has risen from 50 
to 65 per cent. The combined total 
for capital and production expenses 
equal 80 per cent of farm income. 
These increases, Mr. Crocker said, 
are not merely temporary but repre- 
sent a long-term trend which will be 
around for a long time. In turn, the 
trend creates the problem for bank- 
ers of granting larger individual 
loans with longer repayment periods. 
The problem of greater total credit 
needs for many rural areas merits 
closer attention, Mr. Crocker added. 
“This is a problem more subtle but 
more devastating to rural communi- 
ties, if not properly handled,” he con- 
tinued. Because of artificially low 
interest rates, the movement of 
funds to these areas by correspond- 
ent banks and bank-insurance com- 
panies is continuously frustrated. 
“Certain government - sponsored 
agencies,” he said, “have tended to 
repress rates in rural areas below 
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the competitive market rate. For ex- 
ample, Federal Land Banks receive 
direct or indirect subsidies from the 
Federal government. They enjoy ex- 
emption from most taxes.” 

The interest rate problem, Mr. 
Crocker continued, is truly a paradox 
whereby those who claim to be help- 
ing the farmers may indeed be hurt- 
ing them by driving out far more 
capital funds than they bring in via 
the subsidized credit route. 


Financing Supermarkets 


In tracing the past and potential 
growth of self-service supermarkets 
in the food distribution industry, 
Louis Stein, president, Food Fair 
Stores, Inc., Philadelphia, directed 
attention to the substantial financing 
that such expansion entails. 

Twenty years ago, he said, there 
were about 6,000 supermarkets in 
the United States, representing an 
investment of about $600 million. 
Now, there are roughly 30,000 super- 
markets, involving an investment in 
land, buildings and equipment in ex- 
cess of $6 billion. 

Looking ahead, Mr. Stein esti- 
mated that in the next 10 years at 
least 10,000 additional outlets will be 
developed, requiring an initial mini- 
mum investment exceeding $4 bil- 
lion, plus additional investments for 
expanded warehousing, trucking, and 
other allied items. This expansion, 
the speaker asserted, will constitute 
a profitable financing opportunity. 

“As bankers,” he said, “you have 
been handmaidens of Food Fair and 
the supermarket as a whole in its 
rise from obscurity to the topmost 
position in the retail field. I am con- 
fident that you will continue as our 
partners in the coming decade and 
beyond, as the retail food industry 
continues to expand and as the 
supermarket concept continues to 
broaden its sphere of influence.” 


Financing the Government 


What the achievement of the pro- 
jected $4.2 billion Federal budget 
surplus for fiscal 1961 would mean 
to the financial markets was outlined 
by Julian B. Baird, Undersecretary 
of the Treasury. 

It would help to convince investors 
at home and abroad that the nation 
is determined to handle its financial 
affairs prudently, Mr. Baird stated, 
and this in turn would strengthen 
the desire to invest in Government 
securities and other fixed-dollar obli- 
gations. 

It would help to reduce the burden 
carried by monetary policy in at- 
tempting to promote growth without 
inflation. And, the use of the surplus 
for debt retirement would increase 
the flow of genuine savings into 
financial markets, thus helping to 
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relieve pressures forcing up interest 
rates. 

However, Mr. Baird warned that a 
major problem in Treasury debt 
management still remains: the 414 
per cent interest rate ceiling on new 
Treasury issues of more than five 
years’ maturities. The practical ef- 
fect of this limitation has been to 
force the Treasury to do all of its 
borrowing in the short-term sector 
on which no rate ceiling applies. 

“This has contributed significantly 
to pushing short-term interest rates 
to the highest levels since the 1920’s.” 
Mr. Baird pointed out. “This has had 
an almost immediate and substantial 
impact on the cost of carrying the 
public debt, since $80 billion of our 
securities mature within one year 
and must be refinanced at the higher 
short-term rates. Moreover, heavy 
Treasury short-term borrowing is 
bound to reduce the availability and 
increase the cost of credit to other 
short-term borrowers, such as con- 
sumers and businesses.” 


Fed Policy Changes Needed? 


While dismissing as not valid the 
major attacks on Federal Reserve 
anti-inflation monetary policy as in- 
hibiting the nation’s growth rate and 
causing unemployment, Dr. Gordon 
W. McKinley, executive director of 
economic and investment research, 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, Newark, suggested 
changes in the timing of credit re- 
strictive measures and a statutory 
limitation of consumer credit terms. 
The changes would help the Fed’s ef- 
forts to moderate cyclical bursts and 
achieve price stability along with 
orderly economic progress, Dr. Mc- 
Kinley added. 

Dr. McKinley contended that it is 
not monetary policy that has in- 
hibited our growth rate, but wage 
and price policy. For the Fed to in- 
crease the money supply sufficient 
to accommodate total output at ris- 
ing prices would simply accelerate 
inflationary trends, he pointed out, 
and actually make it more difficult 
to maintain full employment. 

However, the speaker stated that 
Federal Reserve policy could be im- 
proved if greater emphasis was 
placed on a deliberate slowing of the 
early stage of a boom through a very 
restrictive credit policy. In the later 
stages of the boom, long before the 
appearance of an outright decline in 
business activity and while prices 
may still be rising, credit should, in 
his opinion, be eased to bring into 
the market the potential demand that 
may have been held in check by the 
earlier tight money policy. 

Dr. McKinley touched on a sensi- 
tive nerve when he suggested that it 


may be necessary in the future to 
give the Fed power to set minimum 
down-payments and maximum ma- 
turities for consumer instalment 
leans. As an alternative, he cited 


the possibility of a federal statute | 


stipulating an absolute and unchang- 
ing maximum term of 24 months. 
Explaining his thinking on the 
proposed two-year maximum, Dr. 
McKinley said that under this plan 
a bunching of consumer purchases 
in any one year would normally 
mean that the economy need ride out 
only the following year of low con- 
sumer purchases, since the cycle of 
such purchases is heavily influenced 
by the consumer debt position of 
potential buyers. “I believe that a 
maximum two-year term for con- 
sumer credit would not reduce the 
total of consumer credit extended 
over a period of years,” he said. 


New Product Development in 
Industry 


The problems involved in develop- 


ing new products were discussed by — 
Robert C. Tait, president of Strom- ~ 


berg-Carlson Division, General Dy- 
namics Corporation, Rochester, New 
York. “‘Few people realize,” Mr. Tait 
said, “the terrific cost of developing 
and launching a new product; that 
is, the frightening mortality rate 
and the equally frightening time fac- 
tor involved.” 

To illustrate his point, Mr. Tait 
cited a recent study by Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton which showed that out of 
542 new product ideas, only eight 
resulted in new products, and of 
these eight, only one was marketed 
successfully. The time cycle involved 
in this process was over 6 years. 

Pointing to estimates that indus- 
try in the United States will spend 
$10 billion in research and develop- 
ment efforts this year, Mr. Tait told 
his listeners “you may be sure that 
your engineering estimates will be 
half as long as they should be time- 
wise and that the cost will be twice 
as much.” 

Despite the problems involved, Mr. 
Tait emphasized that the lifeblood 
of industry lies in the research and 
development of new products. “The 
average life of a product can be 
plotted in a curve,” he said. “The 
profit curve starts up the same way 
but starts tailing off long before the 
peak of the sales curve. The reason 
is that as sales increase, the mar- 
ket attracts more competitors; the 
prices and profits then fall.” 


Export-Import Bank Role 


While the A.B.A. Economic Policy 
Commission has put the Association 
on record as favoring the ultimate 
return of all loan and credit func- 
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tions to private risk-taking institu- 
tions, the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington was cited by Hawthorne 
Arey, a director of this Government 
lending agency in the field of foreign 
trade, as an example of what can be 
achieved through cooperation be- 
tween public and private financial 
institutions. 

He noted that the Export-Import 
Bank is able to operate with a total 
staff of only 227 people, despite the 
fact that it has authorized and serv- 
iced over $10 billion in loans during 
the past 25 years. This has been 
possible, he added, only because of 
the participating assistance of com- 
mercial banks. 

“Hundreds of letters of credit 
may, and generally do, result from a 
single loan authorized by the Export- 
Import Bank,” Mr. Arey said. “The 
letters of credit are all issued by U.S. 


commercial banks under the guar- 
anty of the Export-Import Bank. In 
many instances our loans are actu- 
ally disbursed by commercial banks 
under our guaranty. Most of our 
loans are payable at a U.S. commer- 
cial bank selected by the foreign 
obligor. 

Mr. Arey had substituted for Sam- 
uel C. Waugh, president of Exim- 
bank, who was unable to attend the 
conference due to illness. 


Credit Union Challenge 


As the nation’s fastest growing 
and third largest instalment lender, 
the credit unions with their con- 
stantly accelerating expansion pace 
were cited as a very real challenge 
to commercial banking by Carl E. 
Bahmeier, Jr., executive secretary of 
the South Dakota Bankers Associa- 
tion. 





Mr. Bahmeier predicted that the 
decade of the Sixties will be marked 
by the most intensive competition 
for the savings dollar, and for loan 
volume, ever seen by the financial 
community. 

To be victors in the struggle for 
patronage of the masses, the speaker 
added, banks must: 

1. Carefully and without bias as- 
sess the strength and weakness of 
the opposition. 

2. Protect banking’s legitimate in- 
terests, and that of the general pub- 
lic, in the area of political action. 

3. Offer a highly complete range of 
financial services, and inform the 
public of the many advantages that 
bank patronage provides. “That this 
is the most effective answer is clearly 
demonstrated by the new ‘in-plant 
service’ and its remarkable achieve- 
ments,” Mr. Bahmeier asserted. 


HAWALTAN ECONOMIC BOOM 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47 

was intensified during the whaling 
period. In the 1850’s, over 400 Amer- 
ican whaling vessels annually win- 
tered in Hawaiian waters. There- 
after—with the growth of sugar 
trade, the admission of Hawaii as a 
Territory in 1900, and the rapid ex- 
pansion of pineapple exports after 
1913—commercial, financial, and 
trade relations increased in a rising 
volume. 


The advent of statehood has sharp- 
ly stimulated these trends as evi- 
denced by the expanding volume of 
Mainland investments in Hawaii, as 
well as Hawaiian investments on the 
Mainland; the increasing volume of 
imports and exports; the rapidly 
growing number of Mainland firms 
that are establishing branches in 


Hawaii; the rising number of manu- 
facturers’ representatives and of 
small manufacturing plants estab- 
lished by Mainland firms; the sharply 
rising levels of Mainland visitors to 
Hawaii (an increase of 42 per cent 
during 1959 over 1958); and the 
growing political importance of Ha- 
waii. 

No area in the world can measure 
up to a standard of perfection. 
Hawaii, as well as other areas, has 
serious problems that must be solved 
as the State moves forward. But by 
a standard of comparison with other 
areas throughout the world, Hawaii 
is in an exceptionally strong position 
for future growth. 

The character of banking activity 
in each state is determined by the 
pattern of its economic life. In Ha- 


waii, in addition to the usual forms 
of financing, there are a number of 
unusual forms. The rapid rise of tour- 
ism, for example, has created a need 
for the financing of tourist facilities 
such as hotels, restaurants, tour 
agencies, and transportation. 

The extraordinary rise in residen- 
tial construction, household appli- 
ances and motor cars in Hawaii has 
created a rising demand for mort- 
gage and installment loans. For this 
and other reasons, a considerably 
higher percentage of bank loans in 
Hawaii are in these fields than is 
true, on the average, in other states. 

Because of the high levels of de- 
fense activity in Hawaii, Federal 
funds play a larger role here than in 
the average state. The pattern of 
banking services in Hawaii thus con- 


Hawaii is served by branch banking systems that are as up-to-date as those in any of the states 


Headquarters office, Bank of Hawaii, in Honolulu 
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Waikiki Branch, one of 38 Bank of Hawaii branches 
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CASH AND SECURITIES 
Cash and Due from Banks . 


United States Government Securities . 


State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Bonds and Securities . 
TOTES ee 
LOANS 
Commercial Loans . ... 
Real Estate Loans . . 
Automobile Installment Line ‘ 


Personal and Improvement Loans . 


Less: Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 


TOTAL 


OTHER ASSETS 
Accrued Income Receivable . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Bank Premises and Equipment . 
Other Real Estate Owned 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of 


Credit and Acceptances 
Other Assets 


TOTAL 


TOTAL ASSETS . 


DEPOSITS 


Demand Deposits . 
Time Deposits 


United States Government Deposits 


Other Public Deposits 
TOTAL oe an 
OTHER LIABILITIES 


Dividends Payable . . . 
Income Collected in Advance 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances . ; 
Accrued Interest, Taxes, Other Expense . 


tg | oa ae 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capital Stock . . 4 e oe 


Surplus. . . . Seana ¢ 
Undivided Profits shite vi ag 
TOTAL 


TOTAL LIABILIVIEG 


CROCKER-ANGLO 


ONAL 


BANK 


Cabfornias Qldest Mational Bank 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





February, 1960 
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pg en: 
December 31, 1959 





December 31, 1958 _ 





$ 317,743,552.57 
397,080,941.70 
85,922,853.95 
4,887,734.05 


805,635,082.27 $ 


$ 282,891,710.09 
448,192,558.25 
89,489,758.68 
8,701,826.36 


829,275,853.38 


























» 2 + $ 418,528,685.10 $ 359,986,029.03 
» «+  380,483,002.57 — 313,394,231.25 
-  102,529,303.60 85,676,075.48 
86,300,196.60 69;390,508.22 

$ 987,841,187.87 $ 828,446,843.98 
16,243,166.51 13,543,812.63 

- + + $ 971,598,021.36 $ 814,903,031.35 
- + $  7,215,042.44 $  7,553,224.81 
4 3,184,000.00 3,025,000.00 
ca 20,630,126.22 19,027,825.43 

. 51,786.69 24,915.38 

$e % 21,833,904.03 15,841,444.18 
ye te 1,363,951.10 2,263,892.81 
+ + + $ 54,278,810.48 $ 47,736,302.61 
- + + $1,831,511,914.11 $1,691,915,187.34 


LIABILITIES 


$ 836,879,882.55 $ 756,334,459.96 





és 663,983,520.88 617,139,461.16 
39,376,082.97 29,656,384.27 
116,440,178.56 123,858,864.20 

° $1,656,679,664.96 $1,526,989,169.59 





OW! aay er 1,591,987.50 $ 1,512,487.50 














16,286,871.08 13,194,752.59 
22,160,253.27 15,841,444.18 
9,534,637.72 16,543,937.95 

» + + $  49,573,749.57 $ _ 47,092,622.22 
» + = $  53,066,250.00 $  50,416,250.00 
ee 53,066,250.00 50,416,250.00 
gre 19,125,999.58 17,000,895.53 
$ 125,258,499.58 $ 117,833,395.53 

~ » « $1,831,511,914.11 $1,691,915,187.34 


On December 31, 1959, securities carried at $278,591,506.63 were 
pledged to secure trust deposits, United States Government and 
other public deposits, as required by law. On December 31, 1958, 
securities so pledged amounted to $246,732,818.32. 


ADMINISTRATIVE HEADQUARTERS 
| MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 


Now 85 offices in California 
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DIRECTORS 
FRED W. ACKERMAN, 
President, The Greyhound Corporation 
STEPHEN D. BECHTEL, JR., 
ecutive Vice President, 
Bechtel Corporation 
OTHMAR BERRY, 
President, Berry Oil Company 
CLYDE H. BRAND, 
Downey, Brand, Seymour & Rohwer, Attorneys 
STARR BRUCE, 
Vice President, C. Brewer & Company, Lid. 
WM. HERBERT CARR, 

Vice President — Finance, 
California Packing Corporation 
W. W. CROCKER, 
Chairman of the Board 
ADRIEN J. FALK, 

Retired resident,” 

SEW Fine Foods, 

R. G. FOLLIS, 

Chairman of the Board 
Standard Oil Company of California 
WALTER A. HAAS, 
Chairman of the Board, Levi Strauss & Ce. 
PAUL E. HOOVER, 
President and Chief Executive Officer 
REED O. HUNT, 
President, 

Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
ERNEST INGOLD, 
President, Ernest Ingold, Inc. 
PAUL B. KELLY, 

First Vice President 
OSEPH A. MOORE, JR., 
President, Moore Dry Dock Company 
LAURENCE H. ODELL, 

Vice President, W.R. Grace & Co. (N.Y) 
DAVID PACKARD, 
President, Hewlett-Packard Company 
WILLIAM PFLUEGER, 
Executive Vice President 
GEORGE A. POPE, JR., 
President, Pope & Talbot, Tne. 
OHN J. REILLY, 

Chairman of the Board, 
Western Department Stores 
MRS. HELEN C. RUSSELL 
PORTER SESNON, 
President, Porter Estate Company 
RANDOLPI! SEVIER, 
President, Matson Navigation Company 
EMMETT G. SOLOMON, 

Vice President, Provident Securities Co. 
J. F. SULLIVAN, JR., 
Member, Executive Committee, 
Retired President (Crocker Bank) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FRED B. BAIN 
Honsney © Chaves ¢ as the Board, 
Leslie Salt 
FREDERICK M. FISK, 
Chickering & Gregory, Attorneys 
ARTIIUR W. HOOPER, 
Jobn A. Hooper Company 
CLIFTON H. KROLL, 
Atkins, Kroll & Co., Ltd. 
S. F. B. MORSE, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Del Monte Properties Company 
CHARLES PAGE, 
Vice President, 
Johnson & Higgins of California 
J. F. SHUMAN, 
Attorney 
SYDNEY G. WALTON, 

Vice President, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 
LINGAN A. WARREN, 
Consultant, Safeway Stores, Inc. 
CHARLES L. WHEELER 
Special Vice President, Pope & Talbot, Inc. 
FREDERICK CROCKER WHITMAN, 
President, St. Francis Investment Co. 
HERMAN WOBBER, 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation 
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forms to the economic life of the 
Islands. 

In terms of organization and oper- 
ations, however, Hawaiian banks are 
the same as those on the Mainland. 
The Islands are served by branch 


NEW 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39 
ments, but poses a threat to U.S. ex- 
port surplus once productive facili- 
ties have been set up overseas. 

Foreign investments do have an 
adverse effect on a country’s cur- 
rency. At least that is the case in 
Switzerland, according to Lombard, 
the London “Financial Times” eco- 
nomic expert. He points out that 
Switzerland’s enthusiasm for invest- 
ment abroad in the past year, the 
many placings of foreign stock on 
Swiss capital markets, and the chan- 
neling of Swiss funds into for- 
eign securities through international 
trusts are moves that have deprived 
the Swiss franc of its standing as 
the world’s strongest currency. But, 
he adds, this is only temporary. 

The U.S. dollar position is 
strengthened by the fact that the 
U.S. held half of the world’s gold 
supply at the end of June. However, 
its $19.7 billion worth represented 
the lowest level for U.S. gold stocks 
since 1940. They might dip even 
further, for the European Economic 
Community has pressured U.S. man- 
ufacturers to build productive facil- 
ities in Europe. This is being done 
to avoid the protective tariffs, quo- 
tas and exchange allocations that are 
due to replace present national bar- 
riers once the Common Market ma- 
chinery is in full effect in about 10 
years. At that time, the Common 
Market manufacturers will be pro- 
tected by uniform tariffs that will be 
based on the six-country average for 
tariffs on imported goods prior to 
January 1, 1958. 

The Wall Street Journal reports 
that the Common Market members 
are already posing a problem. In 
Italy, for instance, domestic televi- 
sion manufacturers are basically as- 
semblers, importing parts from other 
countries. U.S. manufacturers, such 
as Sylvania, R.C.A., Westinghouse 
and General Electric, had supplied 
about half of the television tubes and 
components needed by Italian firms. 

On January 1, 1959, the first of a 
series of mutual Common Market 
tariff cuts was put into effect. The 
U.S. producers were still holding 
their own, the report adds. But 
around September 1, Philips of Hol- 
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bank systems as up-to-date as those 
in any state. A table on page 47 indi- 
cates the size and relative importance 
of Hawaiian banks. 

Statehood has generated a stream 
of requests for business and economic 


° * 5 


facts concerning Hawaii. If any 
readers of Burroughs Clearing House 
desire further information of this 
kind, it may be obtained by address- 
ing the writer at P.O. Box 2900, Ho- 
nolulu 2, Hawaii, U.S.A. 


OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD 








Base company operations 


land, a leading European competitor, 
opened a plant in Italy, gaining im- 
mediately almost the same advantage 
as it would have by shipping from 
Holland a decade from now when the 
Common Market is in full bloom. 
U.S. manufacturers expect their sales 
in the Italian market will barely 
reach one-fifth of the 1958 level in 
1960. 

One of the producers, however, 
Sylvania, has purchased a 50 per 
cent interest in an Italian radio and 
tube concern, and is expanding the 
plant to retain its market. 

The Free Trade Association, or 
“Outer Seven” group, will provide 
similar obstacles to U.S. exporters. 

Europe is not the only area where 
U.S. manufacturers have set up oper- 
ations. The New York Stock Ex- 
change notes that at the close of 
1958, 2,226 foreign plants or facili- 
ties were reported to be in operation 
by its members in 102 different coun- 
tries. The largest share of these— 
386—were in South America; Can- 
ada had 383 plants and outlets; Eng- 
land, 176; Mexico, 143; Australia, 
91; and West Germany, 88. 

A survey by McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company indicates that Ameri- 
can manufacturers are stepping up 
their spending for plants and equip- 
ment overseas, and expect sales of 


their subsidiaries to increase faster 
than exports from their U.S. facili- 
ties. The study reveals that spending 
for new plants, equipment and prop- 
erty abroad reached $2,143,600,000 
in 1959, and predicts that this will 
be equalled in 1960. 

The U.S. Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, a Department of Commerce 
agency, meanwhile, estimates that 
U.S. private investments overseas 
during 1959 approached the 1957 
total of $3%% billion. This total in- 
cluded reinvested earnings. 

The McGraw-Hill survey indicates 
that American firms plan to invest 
more money in Europe this year than 
in Canada and Latin America com- 
bined. This shift may work some 
hardships on Canadian and South 
American development. Since 1950, 
for example, U.S. private investments 
in Latin America have provided be- 
tween 4 per cent and 12 per cent of 
total capital investments in the area 
each year, reports the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank in its Latin-American 
Business Highlights quarterly re- 
view. Canada has some $14.6 billion 
in U.S. funds bolstering its manu- 
facturing facilities, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


NE of the primary reasons for 

the large flow of funds to for- 
eign countries has been the incen- 
tives provided abroad. Cheaper labor, 
lower production costs, nearness to 
market, and free plant sites and fa- 
cilities are among the other induce- 
ments. 

Scotland typifies this trend. It has 
attracted 38 manufacturers to its 
shores since the war. Many of these 
concerns are renting publicly owned 
buildings in such areas as_ the 
Queenslie Industrial Estate near 
Glasgow, at rates one-third or so be- 
low regular commercial rates. The 
government maintains the plants, 
and supplies water and electricity to 
the manufacturers at cost. 

Other countries rent sites to for- 
eign producers and allow rental fees 
to be applied to the eventual pur- 
chase price of the factories. 

In some areas, such as Japan, gov- 
ernment plans for restricting for- 
eign capital investment are being 
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Off-beat, side street location pays off 
for the Bank of Bethesda 


“We thought we were 
taking a chance when 
we built our new 
drive-in branch ina 
new commercial area 
away from the main 
S thoroughfares,” says 
Mr. Edward D. Sacks, 
* Vice President of 
a » 4 Maryland’s Bank of 
=: y © & Bethesda. 

“But it certainly paid off. New deposits attributable to 
this facility already exceed $1,000,000. Customers say 
it’s our uncongested location that makes banking with 
us so pleasant. What we feared might be a disadvantage 
has turned out to be one of our greatest assets. 

“The entire cost of the installation was $97,000, includ- 
ing land, building and equipment. We anticipated it 











would pay for itself in five to six years, but our better 
than 15,000 cars monthly average has already cut our 
estimate on pay-off to three years. 

“We looked at all the drive-in windows before deciding 
on Mosler. You can’t ignore exclusive features like 
Mosler’s draft-proof deposit drawer and constant, hi-fi 
speaker-microphone system. As a matter of fact ours is 
strictly a Mosler operation. In addition to four drive-in 
windows, we decided on a Mosler walk-up window, day 
and night depository and money safe. 

“We’re looking forward to opening another branch in 
a couple of months. You can bet it will be Mosler 
equipped.” 

Problem Solving—A Mosler Specialty. From auto bank- 
ing to the largest bank vaults, Mosler design and manu- 
facturing experience is at your service. Write for 
Mosler’s “AUTO BANKING IDEA BOOK” and information 
on any banking problem involving banking equipment. 


Integrated banking equipment by 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY 


Dept. N, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N. Y.+* World’s Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults...Since 1848 
In Canada: Mosler-Tavlor Safes Ltd.. Brampton. Ontario 


February, 1960 
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criticized by business leaders. Taizo 
Ishizaka, president of the Keidanren, 
powerful business group, recently 
stated that “for the long-term devel- 
opment of our national economy, the 
government should give every pos- 
sible legitimate encouragement to 
private industry, by applying the 
Foreign Investment Law as flexibly 
as possible.” 

Mr. Ishizaka, who is also chair- 
man of Tokyo-Shibaura Electric Co. 
Ltd. (Toshiba), feels that the Min- 
istry of International Trade and In- 
dustry is discouraging foreign in- 
vestment by rigid application of the 
Foreign Exchange Control Law, 
which restricts the remittance of in- 
terest, dividends and royalties. 

At the other extreme, the French 
government has instituted a crash 
program designed to promote invest- 
ment in areas of local unemployment. 
Its incentives include: a government 
grant of 20 per cent of the invest- 
ment in a new plant, or 15 per cent 
of the conversion cost of an existing 
plant; special government loans or 
state-guaranteed financing and sub- 
sidies could proyide as much as 50 
per cent of the total cost of a plant; 
and reduction or exemptions are al- 
lowed on certain local taxes. 


AXES play an important part in 

deciding the final site for a for- 
eign plant. Each government treats 
taxes differently. In the U.S., for in- 
stance, emphasis is placed on where 
corporations are formed. Great Brit- 
ain considers where corporations 
are managed or controlled as the 
prime factor, and France taxes on 
the basis of where the activities of 
the company take place. 

Choice of a country in which to 
base a company is predicated on 
other factors than income tax, ac- 
cording to the National Bank of 
Toledo’s News & Notes bulletin. Po- 
litical stability, currency regulations, 
administrative procedures, and the 
cost of organizing and operating are 
other considerations. Each country 
may have an inducement for a given 
set of circumstances. Panama, the 
Bahamas, Venezuela, Bermuda, Tan- 
gier, Liberia, Canada and Switzer- 
land offer opportunities for base 
companies, the bulletin concludes. 

The Bahamas, Bermuda and Tan- 
gier, for example, have no income 
tax laws. The others, under varying 
conditions, will assess no income 
taxes on a base company whose 
products do not conflict with domestic 
goods. In addition, Panama and 
Liberia have free trade zones where 
merchandise can enter without any 
taxation of activity. These conces- 
sions have drawn some 10,000 base 
companies in Panama alone. 
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Lending information service 


Interesting aspects of base-com- 
pany operations are explained in 
Profit Sanctuaries and How They 
Are Used, published by Business In- 
ternational, New York City. The 72- 
page report covers rules and regula- 
tions for these operations in 12 major 
so-called sanctuary countries and 
Puerto Rico. The report notes that 
these areas merely defer but do not 
avoid U.S. taxation. The U.S. Treas- 
ury’s attitude on these profit sanc- 
tuaries is also treated in the study. 

An important factor in the grow- 
ing amount of foreign investment is 
the formation of service bureaus 
specifically designed to advise Amer- 
ican business about opportunities 
abroad. The Belgian Industrial In- 
formation Service, attached to the 
Belgian Consulate Generale in New 
York City, for instance, operates as 
a public service, and all inquiries are 
treated confidentially. 

This bureau provides full informa- 
tion on industrial operations in Bel- 
gium, such as the establishment of 
plants, branches or subsidiaries, and 
provides data on licensing, assem- 
bling, processing and other manufac- 
turing problems. It also supplies 
information about taxation, meas- 
ures favoring industrial investment, 
sites, transportation, labor, wages, 
credit advantages, free port ware- 
housing, regional incentives, and 
related subjects. 

The Belgian service was _ estab- 
lished in 1954 and since then about 
120 U.S. firms have set up operations 
in Belgium. This has raised the total 
number of U.S. firms active there 
to the 300 mark. 

Its counterparts in other countries 
are just as active and equally eager 





to accommodate U.S. businessmen. 

Europe will soon be the world’s 
most lucrative market, greater than 
the United States, states Willard F. 
Rockwell, Jr., president, Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, in an article in Export 
Trade. By exporting U.S. capital and 
mass production experience instead 
of products, America can share in 
this market bonanza, he adds. 

The Weekly Bulletin of the Kred- 
ietbank, Brussels, gives a fair sam- 
pling of what he means, by listing 
the potential market for appliances 
in the Common Market. As recently 
as 1956, in Belgium alone, it notes, 
only 54 per cent of the families had 
washing machines; 17.4 per cent, re- 
frigerators; and 1.9 per cent, water 
heaters. 

In a recent speech before the 
American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters, George S. Moore, presi- 
dent, the First National City Bank 
of New York City, said that “the 
conditions for world trade are here. 
The population of the free world is 
increasing at the rate of about 2 per 
cent, or nearly 40 million people a 
year. By the time the ‘Surging Six- 
ties’ are history, Latin America 
alone is expected to have more than 
250 million people. 

“The world’s purchasing power is 
increasing even faster, around four 
per cent a year,” he added, “... I 
am sure that there will be more than 
enough business for those with the 
courage, imagination, and flexibility 
to adapt quickly to changing world 
conditions.” 


R. MOORE stated that one of 
the problems we face is that 
“many under-developed countries 
suffer from split personalities. They 
seek foreign capital, management, 
and know-how. But, for nationalistic 
reasons, and because of the fear that 
they might lead to foreign control 
and exploitation, some have assumed 
attitudes and policies which are dis- 
couraging private investment.” 
Representative Hale Boggs of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
presented a bill to the last session of 
Congress that has raised business- 
men’s hopes. It is H.R. 5, or the 
Foreign Investments Tax Act of 
1959. Its backers claim passage of 
the measure would provide stimulus 
to nearly triple the present outflow 
of private overseas capital, accord- 
ing to Walter Diamond, editor of 
McGraw-Hill’s American Letter. 
He points out that 10 of the coun- 
try’s leading trade organizations 
have endorsed the bill in formal reso- 
lutions. The bill would allow non- 
taxing of earnings of American 
companies doing business abroad 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1959 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . .$190,153,592.71 
U. S. Government Securities.......... 175,244,275.28 
State and Municipal Securities 47,955,129.20 
Other Bonds and Securities 3,944,646.26 
Loans and Discounts 381,133,756.09 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 1,200,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances... 106,983.05 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources. 4,203,278.07 
12,000,000.00 

$815,941,660.66 


LIABILITIES 


Demand Deposits. .. $631,110,377.40 
Time Deposits 106,508,511.19 

Total Deposits $737,618,888.59 
Dividend Payable January 4, 1960 500,000.00 
Bills Payable 15,000,000.00 
Acceptances 106,983.05 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc 7,028 ,522.57 
General Contingency Reserve 
Capital $ 20,000,000.00 
20,000,000.00 
10,687 ,266.45 





Undivided Profits. ... 
Total Capital Funds 





50,687 ,266.45 
$815,941,660.66 





United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried at 
$100,962,630 are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MeEMBER FEDERAL Deposit INSURANCE CORPORATION 


“And that, folks, 
is how 
it adds up 

here at 

the Harris.” 





DIRECTORS 


EDWIN C. AUSTIN 
Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Smith 
BURTON A. BRANNEN 
Senior Vice President 
WESLEY M. DIXON 
President, Container Corporation 
of America 
ROBERT W. GALVIN 
President, Motorola Inc. 
DAVID GRAHAM 
Financial Vice President 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
NORMAN W. HARRIS 
Room 2003, Harris Trust Bldg. 
STANLEY G. HARRIS 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


CHARLES C. JARCHOW 
Chairman of Board, 
American Steel Foundries 


WAYNE A. JOHNSTON 
President, Illinois Central Railroad 
WILLIAM V. KAHLER 
President 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company 


EDWIN A. LOCKE, JR. 
President, Union Tank Car Company 
ERNEST S. MARSH 
President, The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Company 
JOHN L. McCAFFREY 

Director, American Telephone 

and Telegraph Company 

F. B. McCONNELL 

Chairman of Board 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

JAMES L. PALMER 
President, Marshall Field & Company 


WILLIAM A. PATTERSON 
President, United Air Lines, Inc. 
CHARLES H. PERCY 
President, Bell & Howell Company 
JOHN G. SEARLE 
President, G. D. Searle & Co. 
DONALD P. WELLES 
Senior Vice President 
FRANK H. WOODS 
President, Sahara Coal Company, Inc. 


KENNETH V. ZWIENER 
President 











until the earnings are brought into 
this country. It would also extend 
the present 38 per cent tax on West- 
ern Hemisphere Trade Corporations 
to profits on all U.S. corporations on 
their worldwide business operations 
outside the United States. 


T the present time, there are 
nearly 200 American companies 
awaiting this 14 per cent tax reduc- 
tion before they invest abroad, con- 
tends Mr. Diamond. If the bill were 
to pass, he adds, annual tax receipts 
would be cut by the relatively small 
amount of $250 million a year. The 
Secretary of the Treasury opposed 
the legislation on the basis that the 
budget must be balanced and this is 
not the time for tax cuts. 

Other avenues for U.S. investment 
abroad are being opened. Last June, 
for instance, Eurofund, Inc., was 
formally launched. Its initial funds 
totaled $19,162,500, representing net 
proceeds from the fund’s public 
offering of stock. Eurofund is a 
closed-end, non-diversified investment 
company, which invests primarily in 
equity securities of companies oper- 
ating in the Common Market. 

Growth Industry Shares, Inc., a 
U.S. mutual fund, is also investing 
funds in foreign concerns. But it 
prefers U.S. to foreign equities in its 
efforts to profit from anticipated ex- 
pansion in overseas markets. Its 
management asserts that a foreign- 
based U.S. company generally pro- 
vides stockholders with better 
information about its operations. 

But private investments represent 
only one segment of U.S. investment 
overseas. The government is also a 
huge investor, both in its grants to 
international agencies and in mili- 
tary outlays. In 1958, for example, 
military expenses abroad totaled $3,- 
416,000,000, and this did not include 
the $2.5 billion transferred under 
military grants. 

The importance of these expendi- 
tures to some countries is best ex- 





emplified by details from a Reuters 
news release, which notes that U.S. 
forces are helping the South Korean 
economy to the tune of $84 million 
a year. This money is being paid to 
the Korean government ($30 mil- 
lion) and industry ($54 million) for 
services and supplies. It represents 
the most important source of foreign 
currency for the country and is five 
times as large as annual export 
earnings of the country’s economy. 

Overall, according to the Reuters 
dispatch, the U.S. government pro- 
vides economic aid to South Korea 
at the rate of about $200 million a 
year. 

There are also a number of U.S. 
government agencies that are financ- 
ing economic development projects 
abroad. The best known of these is 
the Export-Import Bank, which cele- 
brated its 25th birthday anniversary 
last year. Eximbank’s aim is to assist 
in the development of foreign econo- 
mies, but at the same time support 
U.S. production through non-re- 
course loans to the U.S. seller. The 
Export-Import Bank has authorized 
more than $10 billion in some 1,600 
individual credits in amounts from 
$550 to $100 million. 

The Development Loan Fund, es- 
tablished in 1957, is another U.S. 
government agency. It provides loan 
capital for economically sound de- 
velopment projects of other lending 
agencies. It differs from most of the 
other conventional lending agencies, 
in that it permits borrowers to repay 
loans in their own currencies. 


HE International | Cooperation 

administration also offers loan as- 
sistance as part of the government’s 
foreign aid program. The Depart- 
ment of Defense does, too, through 
credit sales of military equipment, 
material and services to friendly 
nations. 

Other government units that pro- 
vide funds for overseas development 
are the President’s Special Fund and 
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Public Law 480. The latter offers 
long-term, local currency loans to 
finance surplus farm products. 

In addition, the United States has 
huge investments in the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and in its affiliates, the 
International Finance Corporation 
and the new $1 billion International 
Development Association. 

There are a number of privately- 
capitalized international credit or- 
ganizations in the U.S. which are 
also quite active and supply loans and 
credits. American Overseas Finance 
Company, the Overseas Credit Cor- 
poration, Intercontinental Credit 
Corporation and Chase International 
Investment Corporation are among 
the better known in this field. They 
are headquartered in New York City. 


MERICAN' Overseas’ Finance 
Company is headed by Nelson A. 
Rockefeller. It has a capital of $7 
million and operates principally as a 
lender, both in export and develop- 
ment financing. The latter phase is 
handled by its parent company, 
American Overseas Investment Com- 
pany, while AOFC concentrates on 
financing export loans by accepting 
notes of foreign importers. 

Overseas Credit Corporation spe- 
cializes in short-term loans of 120 
to 180 days on exports and imports. 
It supplies letters of credit and sight 
drafts for its clients, and enables 
them to use their funds for replen- 
ishing inventories while goods are 
in transit. 

Intercontinental Credit Corpora- 
tion operates in these areas, too. It 
is now extending its terms to finance 
exports of machinery for periods of 
two to three years. Its loans on auto- 
mobile, agricultural and roadbuild- 
ing equipment are generally for pe- 
riods of four to six months. 

Chase International Investment 
Corporation’s basic objectives are 
to expand the services of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank organization and to 
help U.S. private enterprise expand 
its direct foreign investments. It has 
$15 million in capital funds and 
works on a partnership basis to pro- 
vide necessary financing for new and 
expanding enterprises outside the 
U.S. Its partners make a cash in- 
vestment and are responsible for 
day-to-day management of the firms. 

Private Enterprise, Inc., Wichita, 
Kansas, is a new concern that is also 
operating on a partnership basis. It 
puts up 50 per cent of the capital in 
a project with local investors, and 
allows them to buy out Private En- 
terprise any time after the original 
capital has doubled. 

The private and governmental 
agencies and firms receive a great 
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deal of assistance from U.S. and 
foreign commercial banks. New York 
City is a hub for much of this activ- 
ity, and ranks with London as an 
international banking center. 

Frank Tamagna, in his study of 
“New York as an _ International 
Money Market” in the Banca Na- 
zionale del Lavoro’s Quarterly Re- 
view, notes that there are 41 foreign 
bank representative offices in New 
York City, 26 foreign bank agencies 
and three local subsidiaries of for- 
eign banks. 

Recent additions to this count are 
the Bank Leumi le-Israel, which has 
opened a representative office at 20 
Pine Street and the Royal Bank of 
Scotland’s new office at 63 Wall 
Street. 

First National City Bank of New 
York, Chase Manhattan Bank, Bank 
of America, and the First National 
Bank of Boston, are among the many 


U.S. banks operating in overseas 
areas. First National City Bank has 
led U.S. bank penetration abroad. It 
has 83 overseas branches, and these 
are located in 27 countries. 

First National City has just es- 
tablished a “Common Market Coun- 
seling Service” at its Paris office. 
This service is designed to provide 
customers with lending advice and 
information on local financing meth- 
ods, economic trends and trade po- 
tentialities. 

Domestic banks have set up sub- 
sidiaries, both here and abroad, to 
supplement their regular operations. 
Besides the previously mentioned 
Chase International Investment Cor- 
poration, others now in operation 
include: Chase Manhattan Overseas 
Corporation; International Bank 
Corporation (First National City 
Bank of New York); Morgan-Guar- 
anty Trust International Banking 
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Corporation and Morgan-Guaranty 
International Finance Corporation; 
Chemical International Finance Ltd. 
(Chemical Corn Exchange) ; Bankers 
Company of New York (Bankers 
Trust); Bank of America, New 
York, which owns stocks of Banca 
d’ America e d’ Italia and Societe 
Anonyme Immobiliere; and First 
National Bank of Boston Interna- 
tional, headquartered in New York. 
These are just a few of the many 
organizations that are furthering 
U.S. trade and investment overseas. 
But the range of private, govern- 
mental and international assists 
available indicates what strides have 
been made in the postwar era. As 
the cold war abates, we are bound 
to see new agencies arise to fulfill 
trade needs, perpetuating the trend 
that has been so pronounced during 
the past 15 years, and so particularly 
fruitful in the past five years. 


HARNESSING SELLING EFFORTS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44 
mas accounts were declining year 
after year. Also, these new Christmas 
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accounts cost us in contest expense 
approximately 40 cents per account. 
Reversal of the trend and the low 
cost were enough to prove the point 
of our studies. 

We likewise got a resounding 
“Yes!” to our second question. Cash 
incentives certainly do make a dif- 
ference. Christmas accounts were 
brought in by 61 people, which was 
72 per cent of our total employment 
at that date. 

As this is written our second such 
contest, for 1960 Christmas accounts, 
is under way. We have abolished the 
“medium contact” classification be- 
cause we found that people in such 
jobs had their feelings hurt by the 
word “medium”; several of them 
who did little or nothing in last 
year’s contest are enthusiastically 
active this year. We put all our money 
into individual awards and did away 
with the team awards, because last 
year these required us to pay awards 
to several individuals who accom- 
plished little or nothing. This year, in 
the first few days, new Christmas 
accounts are rolling in at a rate 
faster than last year. The bank park- 
ing lot attendant landed six the first 
day. A teller has her two sons solicit- 
ing Christmas accounts from cus- 
tomers on their newspaper carrier 
routes to supplement her own out-of- 
hours calling to show the spirit of 
the contest. 

Our first Christmas contest dis- 
closed two minor errors that we shall 
not repeat this time. We should have 
been prepared to pay the winners 


promptly. Also, we should have given 
out their awards at a meeting of all 
our employees, for the sake of the 
personal recognition thus achieved. 
A check privately given is weak med- 
icine compared with an award pub- 
licly bestowed with a flourish. 

So much for what we have thus 
far learned about harnessing the 
energy, ingenuity and enthusiasm 
of the staff to develop a selling atti- 
tude. In any bank, whether large or 
small, metropolitan or rural, the 
major responsibility for new busi- 
ness development must still rest upon 
the officers, or upon new business 
representatives who in effect repre- 
sent the officers. This portion of the 
new business program undoubtedly 
has the greatest long-term potential 
for the bank. 


N theory, each of our officers al- 
ways made regular calls upon his 
own customers as well as upon pro- 
spective customers. In practice, as we 
discovered when we checked into the 
facts, few officers get around to mak- 
ing calls in circumstances short of an 
emergency. It is always hard to get 
away from the demands of the day’s 
routine, including callers and tele- 
phone. Also—let’s face it—it is a rare 
individual who will not make excuses 
to himself to avoid the sheer discom- 
fort required to overcome the inertia 
of a well-padded posterior firmly ap- 
plied to a comfortable swivel chair 
in a warm office. 
Officer calling programs are wide- 
spread nowadays. To learn what 
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others were doing in this field, we 
visited a number of banks and. we 
wrote to a good many others. Frank- 
ly, we were amazed at the ingenuity 
and the sheer volume of paperwork 
required in many institutions to get 
the officers out on the street. We 
feared that, once equipped similarly, 
we would be so busy making marks 
on paper that we might well have 
our time so filled up we would have 
little time left for calling. 


O we came back home and worked 

out our own system to concen- 
trate attention on the sales call itself, 
with a minimum of record keeping. 
Our system consists of four very 
simple cards: 

1. A 5 x 8-inch card showing com- 
pany name and address, officers and 
other key people, check spaces for 
types of business, average and pres- 
ent balances. 

2. A practically identical card of 
another color for individuals, not 
businesses. 

3. A card one-quarter inch short- 
er, containing space for name of ac- 
count called on, people talked with, 
date, calling officer. Ten check boxes 
let the officer indicate which services 
he discussed. Below is space for a 
brief written report of the call. This 
report is filed directly behind the ac- 
count card, and is used alike for busi- 
ness and individual accounts. 

4. A tickler card filed in the future 
month when another call will be 
needed. 

Customers and prospects are allo- 
cated among officers at the monthly 
business development meeting. The 
new business department then sends 
notifications in advance to the officers 
responsible, at the rate of two calls 
per week. 

At the business development meet- 
ing, we started by having each of- 
ficer read his own reports. This took 
too much time and now we divide up 
the reports into separate small piles, 
one in front of each officer around the 
table. He reads his pile, passes it on 
to the man at his left, takes the pile 
from the man on his right. In about 
twenty minutes everyone has read 
everyone else’s reports, and the meet- 
ing is ready for other business. 

Formerly we kept a list of past-due 
calls and sent reminders to the of- 
ficers who were delinquent. Some of 
them let the list accumulate to un- 
wieldly proportions and kept falling 
further behind. Recently we changed 
the method. Now the list of delin- 
quent calls goes only to the president 
of the bank, and he reads it at the 
business development meeting. The 
past-due call list is shrinking month 
by month! 

We have recently expanded our 
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calling program to send out unofficial 
personnel—department heads and 
tellers—to see appropriate types of 
prospects and customers. These calls, 
like those made by officers, bring in 
accounts, solidify relationships with 
present accounts, and uncover situa- 
tions which might lead to loss of 
business if not corrected. 

An excellent example was a cus- 
tomer of long standing who proved 
to be greatly disgruntled by what he 
termed our excessive service charges. 
The caller came back to the bank, dug 
into the situation, and scurried back 
to see the customer. It turned out to 
be a pure case of misunderstanding. 
The customer received in the course 
of his business a good many checks 
on non-par points. These banks 
charged us, and we passed along the 
out-of-pocket expense to our custom- 
er. When he understood this, he 
agreed it is utterly fair. Without that 
call when he unburdened himself, we 
would almost certainly have lost a 
desirable account and left a disgrun- 
tled customer to tell of his dissatis- 
faction—to everybody but the bank 
itself. 

Thus far our relatively young pro- 
gram for business development has 
taught us a number of lessons al- 
ready outlined in this article. Part 
of the information that it is still un- 
covering may, however, prove even 
more valuable in the long run than 
any of these. If our bank is to main- 
tain a dynamic business development 
in the future and gain momentum as 
it goes, the selling attitude must per- 
meate the bank personnel from top— 
where it is already well established 
—to bottom, where it still has some 
distance to go. And we need to have 
coming to us from the ranks a flow 
of individuals who possess the neces- 
sary sales bent along with the speci- 
fic requirements of their day-to-day 
jobs. 


VERY month, every contest, 

every new business development 
project brings us better knowledge 
of those people on the staff who have 
this attitude. Our experimentation 
with sales contests has convinced us 
that a sales force will disclose itself 
in our bank if only we give it a 
chance to do so. 

From here on in, we propose to 
conduct sufficient sales contests and 
campaigns to bring the “natural 
born salesmen” to management’s at- 
tention. By keeping participation in 
these campaigns voluntary, we get 
a natural selection. The staff mem- 
bers who are enthusiastic about sell- 
ing will come to the fore, and we can 
thereafter assign them to the places 
in our bank where their new business 
talents will have maximum scope. 






































CONDENSED 
STATEMENT 


Atthe Close of Business 
December 31, 1959 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks........ $100,247 ,621.94 
U. S. Government Securities... 70,842,586.42 
Securities of Instrumentalities 

of the United States 


Government _.........---...---------- 4,430,965.62 
State and Municipal Securities 10,747,174.62 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.. 750,000.00 
Other Securities ...................... 1,466,838.34 
Securities Held Under 

Repurchase Agreements........ 10,884,067.41 


Loans ‘and Discounts.................. 197,272,303.32 
Banking Houses and Fixtures 





(Main Office and Branches) 3,500,000.00 
Customers’ Liability 

A/C Acceptances .............. 56,800.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable... 952,626.25 
Oneer Ancdts: tbo oi. 326,133.72 

Total ----e$401 477,117.64 
LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock..$ 7,500,000.00 
Surplus ............ 17,500,000.00 
Undivided 

Profits .......... 5,381,152.63 $ 30,381,152.63 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes 








and Expenses.......................... 1,819,231.14 
Federal Funds Purchased.......... 2,200,000.00 
Interest Collected but not 
Earned 2,185,685.11 
Acceptances Outstanding........ 56,800.00 
Deposits ....... $364,834,248.76 
Total ........ $401 477,117.64 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41 
for trust beneficiaries that the bank 
serves. 

The second fundamental difference 
between commercial and trust func- 
tions which affects the relative prof- 
itability of the two departments may 
be put this way: Acquiring, opening, 
servicing, and closing deposit and 
loan accounts are less time-consum- 
ing, more adaptable to forms and 
mechanization and, therefore, less 
costly than the complex procedures 
of acquiring, opening, administering 
and closing trust accounts. Trust 
business necessarily and properly is 
conducted under laws and rules of 
equity that differ greatly from the 
laws and customs governing the con- 
duct of commercial bank business. 
Hours are devoted to conferences 
with the customer, attorneys, ac- 
countants and life underwriters in 
just getting trust business. Many 
more hours are required to deal ade- 
quately with such highly technical 
matters as investments, taxes, ac- 
counting, and laws governing the ad- 
ministration of trusts and estates. 
Trust business often entails great 
expenditures of time that cannot 
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possibly be anticipated, but that nev- 
ertheless do consume some of the 
trust profits. 

This brings us to the third differ- 
ence—namely, that the liability or 
business risk assumed by the com- 
mercial department can be more read- 
ily appraised than that assumed by 
the trust department. Dollar reserves 
can be set up against liability or risk 
in commercial operations, but the 
trust department’s only means of 
protecting itself against liability is 
to build evidence of its faithful 
and prudent performance through a 
vast amount of time-consuming and 
costly memoranda, records, account- 
ings, documents, and correspondence, 
which must be maintained indefinite- 
ly in its files. 

The commercial banker is his cus- 
tomer’s debtor in the case of deposits, 
his creditor in the case of loans. In 
either event it is a debtor-creditor 
relationship. The trust man stands in 
a fiduciary relationship with his cus- 
tomer. He cannot deal at arm’s length 
as a commercial banker may, but 
every action he takes must be to the 
best interest of the beneficiary. These 
two customer relationships seem fair- 
ly incompatible, and one might well 
wonder why the same institution 
should want to undertake both. Fidu- 
ciary services by their very nature 
must be above any reproach predi- 
cated upon self-interest. Unfortu- 
nately, the dignity of effort so neces- 
sary in trust department operations 
does not always carry with it prof- 
itable results from an earnings point 
of view. 


ROFIT, however, is only one 

measure of the value of the trust 
department to its bank — although 
profit is, of course, an important, tan- 
gible and direct one. There are some 
other contributions the department 
makes to the bank, contributions with 
which the commercial officer should 
be acquainted: 


@ A trust department enables a bank 
to furnish a well-rounded banking 
service to its customers. It makes a 
bank a fully integrated financial in- 
stitution. Trust banking and commer- 
cial banking are related. They sup- 
plement and complement each other. 


@ There is a greater permanence in 
a fiduciary relationship than in the 
case of depositary accounts. A trust 
department stabilizes and holds im- 
portant business in all departments 
of the bank by cementing existing 
relationships. 

Not so long ago such terms as 


TRUST DEPARTMENT STUDY 


“estate planning” and “pension and 
profit-sharing plans” were seldom 
heard. When a man made his will, 
tax considerations were the least of 
his worries. No one had ever heard 
of the marital deduction. But all the 
delightful simplicity of things in 
those days has gone with the wind. 
Nowadays a good cash budget and 
sound estate plan must go hand in 
hand if a man is to take good care 
of his family while he is alive and 
provide for them comfortably after 
his death. And so it happens that 
commercial customers have need for 
estate planning and other trust serv- 
ices. If banks are not equipped to 
provide them, these customers must 
go elsewhere. In time their commer- 
cial banking business may follow. As 
it is, their business with the trust 
department becomes another tie of 
friendship. 


OT only does this consideration 

apply to individuals but to cor- 
poration customers as well. Pension 
and profit-sharing plans are impor- 
tant to many concerns today. If we 
do not have facilities to handle trust 
business of this character, our corpo- 
rate customers will seek them else- 
where. Thus will be lost opportuni- 
ties for new bonds of friendship 
through trust department connec- 
tions. And in this business of bank- 
ing and its related functions, other 
things being equal, friendship is the 
tie that binds. 


@ A trust department gives contin- 
uity to many customers relationships. 
It perpetuates existing business by 
bridging the gap between changes 
of ownership from generation to gen- 
eration. 

Some forty years ago one of our 
good depositors made a will leaving 
his substantial estate in trust with 
our bank for the benefit of his wife 
during her life, with the remainder 
over to their children. About ten 
years later this man died, survived 
by his wife and two sons. Upon his 
widow’s death several years later, 
the estate passed to the sons. Now 
they do their commercial banking 
business with us as their father did 
before them, and each has set up 
trusts for his family. 


HIS is what we mean by continu- 

ity. For us it is the same business 
as before—just different faces at our 
tellers’ windows and different signa- 
tures on checks now presented for 
payment. And, which is my point, 
the trust department has been the 
direct cause of persons unborn al- 
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most half a century ago being our 
commercial depositors today. 

® Trust operations contribute sub- 
stantially to deposits of the bank. At 
all times there is a float of income 
and principal balances awaiting dis- 
tribution or investment, or payment 
of claims or taxes. In corporate trust 
accounts there are frequently large 
sums paid in advance to cover bond 
redemptions, coupon and dividend 
payments. Day in and day out these 
balances make the trust department 
one of the bank’s best customers. 
This customer, too, has the happy 
faculty of bringing into the bank 
many new customers for the various 
departments of the commercial bank. 
@® A trust department is the source 
of much prestige and good will. 
Trust customers include business 
corporations, charitable organiza- 
tions, hospitals, schools, colleges, and 
many hundreds of individuals. Indi- 
vidual beneficiaries in our depart- 
ment range in age from newborn in- 
fants to one fine old lady approach- 
ing ninety-seven years of age. Trust 
officers are in constant touch with 
brokers, lawyers, accountants and 
other professional men in the com- 
munity. These relationships and con- 
tacts provide added media to pub- 
licize the bank as a whole. They can- 
not help ‘but develop prestige and 
good will, and generate among cus- 
tomers and the public at large an at- 
titude of unusual confidence. 


OWEVER, the relationship be- 

tween a trust department and 
its bank is a thoroughly reciprocal 
one, and trust men would be among 
the first so to testify. The greatest 
single source of new trust business is 
from customers of the bank, and the 


This staff carries with it an over- 
head, and to cover this overhead and 
leave a profit, a certain volume of 
business is required. 

3. Trust business is a volume op- 
eration if ever there was one. 

The most important way a trust 
department can help the bank is by 
earning money. A good trust depart- 
ment should be profitable. . That 
should call for no elaboration. Still 
perhaps it is not so elementary after 
all, because a great many trust de- 
partments are either not profitable 
or do not make a profit commensurate 
with the service rendered, the capital 
invested, and the risk assumed. That 
brings us back to the subject of 
earnings. 


HE latest comprehensive informa- 

tion on trust profits is based upon 
a cost analysis of 800 trust depart- 
ments in the eastern section of the 
United States. It disclosed that 75 
per cent of these departments oper- 
ate at a loss; 15 per cent show a 
nominal profit; and 10 per cent are 
considered reasonably profitable. Sur- 
veys in other sections of the country 
make it a fair assumption that only 
about 10 per cent of all trust depart- 
ments are showing a reasonable profit 
from operations. Trusts and Estates 
magazine is the authority for the re- 
port that in New York City, where a 
great volume of trust business is con- 
centrated, seven out of ten banks 





made no profit on their trust depart-| 4 


ments as late as 1954. There is little | 
to indicate any material change since | 
then. 
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sd ments have reason to feel a bit self- 
F satisfied. On the other hand, if your 
bank has no trust department, you 


all thirty-nine departments, total ex- | 
penses amounted to 961% per cent of | 
fees received, allowing net earnings | 
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iJ- able minimum number of special- ments, which rely almost solely on) 





ized, trained personnel is necessary. personal trust fees for their income, 
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show losses in about 70 per cent of 
the cases. 

After statistics of this kind, none 
of us can afford to relax until our 
trust departments show better re- 
sults. Trust profits are important to 
bank stockholders, directors, em- 
ployees and customers. To stockhold- 
ers, profits mean a fair return on 
their investment. To directors, profits 
are proof of their ability to provide 
successful management. To employ- 
ees, profits are a gauge of their con- 
tribution in rendering trust services 
and greatly affect their morale, pride 
in the bank, advancement, opportu- 
nity, and compensation. To trust cus- 
tomers, profits have a meaning in 
terms of quality of service. 

What further can be said to the 
banker who, having considered the 
factors here under discussion, is still 
undecided about starting a trust de- 
partment? 

The trust function is not some- 
thing to be undertaken lightly. It is 
difficult to perform, expensive to op- 
erate, and entails substantial risks 
not easily appraised that may ex- 
tend over long periods. In consider- 
ing whether or not a bank should es- 
tablish a trust department, two vital 
admissions must be made: First, a 
bank should either have a good trust 
department or should have none at 
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all. Second, many banks—in fact, a 
large percentage of them—are sim- 
ply not in a position to have, and 
therefore cannot have, good trust de- 
partments.-They should stay out of 
the trust business. 

Before any bank can make a de- 
cision on starting a trust department, 
a comprehensive survey of the poten- 
tial trust field is essential. Such a 
survey should determine: the geo- 
graphical extent of the trade area, 
the amount and kind of property or 
wealth in the area, and the need of 
the community for trust services 
(How well is the area now being 
served by the corporate fiduciary ?). 

Analysis of these factors should 
provide the answer, then, to this 
question: Is there a real prospect 
that trust business will become rea- 


_ sonably profitable after the period 


of waiting for potential appoint- 
ments to mature and for the deferred 
compensation to be realized? 


ANK management may be justi- 

fied in subsidizing a trust depart- 
ment initially, but the operation must 
be expected to stand on its own in a 
reasonable time. Continued subsidi- 
zation will inevitably weaken the de- 
partment which, in turn, will make 
for inequality of recognition, ad- 
vancement, and compensation be- 
tween banking department and trust 
personnel. As a result the incentive 
and morale of trust personnel will be 
destroyed; and inferior trust serv- 
ices, dissatisfied trust customers, and 
further decrease in profits will 
follow. 

It is a relatively easy matter to 
organize and set in motion a trust 
department. It is much more difficult 
to be forced to close the department, 
relinquish trust powers in accord- 
ance with laws regulating such cases, 
and relieve the institution of further 
liability. 

Under present conditions it is a 
difficult, if not impossible, task for 
banks in the smaller communities to 
develop a sufficient volume of busi- 
ness to make a trust operation worth- 
while. It can be a long hard battle 
to develop any business in a commu- 
nity where the surviving spouse or 
other relative has always acted as 
executor or trustee and where the 
attorney has done not only the legal 
work but that of executor or trustee 
as_ well. 

In those cases where the bank in 
the smaller community is faced with 
the problem of advising a customer 
who has a real need for bank trust 
service, the solution seems to lie in 
a cooperative effort with the nearest 
metropolitan correspondent. Such an 
arrangement can work to the advan- 
tage of the persons interested in the 





estate, the smaller bank, and its cor- 
respondent. It can be particularly 
effective in the estate-planning field. 

If this discussion has seemed a bit 
pessimistic on the question of ex- 
tending bank trust services to more 
people, I would like to leave three 
observations with you. 

The first is this: Modern business 
in the western world is based on 
three simple ideas—contract, incor- 
poration, and trusteeship. Nowhere 
in all the world has there occurred 
the progress which we in this country 
have achieved by full use of these 
three ideas under our private enter- 
prise system. Because trusteeship 
must command confidence and be- 
cause confidence rests on strength, 
integrity, skill, judgment, and ever- 
lasting diligence . . . it is not sur- 
prising to find that over the years 
in the United States, as in England, 
people have widely come to look to 
their banks for trust services. Thus 
has trusteeship been placed primarily 
in the care of the banks of our coun- 
try. It is a high responsibility. 

The second observation is this: In 
1955 nearly one-half of 45,000 pro- 
fessional people polled by Columbia 
University had no will. Although we 
must hope that certainly each and 
every banker and trust man has a 
will already made, luckily the Uni- 
versity did not question bankers. 
They did, however, poll lawyers ... 
and it appears that 25 per cent of the 
lawyers (at least of those who are 
Columbia graduates) are not prac- 
ticing what they preach. Why didn’t 
these thousands of people have wills? 
The most frequent answer was, “I 
don’t need one’—with “My family 
knows what to do if anything hap- 
pens to me” in second place. Those 
answers should certainly bring up 
with a start any trust man who 
thinks our business is finished with 
its job of public education. Perhaps 
we should even ponder the old adage 
about “sweeping our own doorsteps 
first.” 


INALLY, America is a country of 

individual initiative and opportu- 
nity. American men and women are 
going to earn, acquire, and save prop- 
erty and capital as the reward for 
their efforts and as incentive for 
their ambitions. They are going to 
want and need institutions operating 
under private control and ownership 
to help them, their dependents and 
their loved ones to care for this prop- 
erty and to invest this capital. That 
service, a vital and constructive part 
of our American system and way of 
life, is a trust service. It will be ren- 
dered efficiently, profitably, and un- 
derstandingly by the good trust de- 
partments of the nation’s banks. 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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—— PRODLCTS AND SERVICES 





Partition Catalog ... A new eight- 
page full-color reference guide to mov- 
able partitions from “rail high” to 
ceiling height, has just been published 
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by Workwall Division, L. A. Darling 
Co., Bronson, Michigan. Four pastel 
color and four modern wood-grain sur- 
face finishes are listed as standard. All 
of the finishes are baked-on melamine 
plastic; abrasion-resistant and easily 
cleaned with a damp cloth. Workwall’s 
exclusive “workable wall” feature is 
also detailed, together with a partial 
listing of attachments and fixtures, in- 
cluding desks, tables, and credenzas, 
specifically designed for rigid mounting 
with only a screwdriver. Copies of the 
catalog are available on request. 


Fast Tip-off . . . The new Diebold 
Proximity alarm offers full-time “elec- 
tronic shield” protection. A hand held 
within protective perimeter is sufficient 
to sound alarm. A full-time electronic 
shield designed to protect one or many 
pieces of plant, office or retail store 
equipment from unauthorized persons 
is provided by the latest product of 
Diebold, Inc. The alarm provides invis- 
ible, inescapable protection at all times. 
Additional information may be obtained 
by writing to R. B. Strawn, Director, 
Research and Development, Diebold, 
Inc., Canton 2, Ohio. 


Mechanical Wall Chart .. . Charting 
problems can be solved at the touch of 
a finger with the new Unigraph wall 
chart manufactured by Art Metal Con- 
struction Co. of New York, N.Y. Said 
to be the only completely mechanical 
and self-contained charting device on 
the market, the multi-colored Unigraph 
permits either continuous or broken 
line charting for production, inventory 
control, sales analysis, machine loading, 
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dividend payment schedules and many 
other applications in business and in- 
dustry. Through exclusive multi-colored 
plastic cylinders, the use of strings, 
pencils, crayons and colored ink is elimi- 
nated. The Unigraph comes in 11 stand- 
ard models, 


Smallest Transcribing Instrument .. . 
The latest miracle of electronic engi- 
neering designed especially for the sec- 
retary, the new Gray Key-Noter Secre- 
tarial has just been announced by the 
Gray Manufacturing Company, 16 
Arbor Street, Hartford 1, Connecticut. 
This new model is described as the 
smallest and lightest transistorized disc 
transcriber on the market today. It is a 
complete transcription system with fin- 
ger tip dial controls; indicator lights; 
the finest in voice fidelity reproduction; 
small in size; light in weight; and at- 
tractive in styling and color. The Key- 
Noter Secretarial measures 8%” by 
6%” by 2%”, weighs only 5 Ibs. 10 ozs., 
has full voice fidelity, and has an illumi- 
nated index strip which signals correc- 
tions and instructions. 


Free Planning Kits . ... New planning 
aids which simplify planning and re- 
arranging filing systems are being 
offered by Tab Products Company. The 
kit consists of an attractive folder 
containing scaled planning grid, with 
pressure-sensitive templates of new 





shelf type Spacefinder files. Advantages 
of the new Spacefinder planning kit 
include ease and speed in planning and 
arranging filing departments, together 
with accuracy, neatness and ready 
reproduction of the finished plan. For 
a free kit write to Planning Aids De- 
partment, Tab Products Co., 995 Market 
Street, San Francisco 3, California. 
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PUZZLES... 
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Diebold’s experience and leader- 
ship in drive-in banking offers 
you the most effective, most 
productive way to bring drive-in 
banking at its best to your bank. 


Whatever your building situation, 
whatever the traffic pattern, Diebold’s 
intimate knowledge of drive-in banking 

and comprehensive range of drive-in 
banking equipment will help you develop 
the kind of installation that is convenient 

for your customers and profitable for you. 


To be sure your bank provides drive-in 
banking at its best, call on Diebold, 
manufacturer of the world’s finest 

bank equipment for over a century. 


% : : DIEBOLD, Incorporated Dept. B-28 
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Banker Kadel (left) and Dealer Lemin discuss 
prospective customers before setting up credit. 











“WE SERVE OUR GROWING COMMUNITY 
BY WORKING WITH OUR PURINA DEALER” 


—says Roger W. Kadel, Cashier-Manager, 
The New Carlisle National Bank, New Carlisle, Ohio 


**A few years ago, New Carlisle was 
a small country town in a rich farm- 
ing area,” says Mr. Kadel. “Today 
it is a rapidly growing suburb in 
a great industrial section of western 
Ohio, yet agriculture still is of major 
importance. 


**We have found our Purina Dealer, 
William E. Lemin, of New Carlisle 
Farm Supply, a good teammate in 
serving this changing community. 
Together, we have been instru- 
mental in adding to farm income, 
to our town’s rural trade and to 
our own businesses. 


“With our financing and Mr. 
Lemin’s knowledge of Purina Feed- 
ing Programs, we have helped full- 
time farmers get into livestock or 


PURINA... YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


. 





poultry on a commercial scale and 
have enabled part-time farmers to 
add income. 


‘We finance thousands of cattle, 
hogs, some dairy and one big caged- 
hen operation. We are happy with 
the kind of business we get through 
our Purina Dealer.”’ 
* * * * 

The New Carlisle National Bank 
financed the Dealer’s purchase of his 
business. It has helped him expand 
through the addition of Check-R-Mix- 
ing and bulk equipment. Operating 
capital and customer financing are 
available through the Bank. The 
Dealer now is one of the Bank’s best 
customers, with annual deposits of 
about $300,000, and further growth 
is on the horizon. 
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